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Foreword 


I  AM  CONVINCED  that  gamcs  are  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Play 
is  actually  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  human  mind.  It 
belongs  to  the  sunny  side  of  our  souls,  having  as  its  closest 
relatives  poetry  and  art.  In  his  stimulating  and  scholarly  book, 
Homo  Ludens  (Man  at  Play),  Huizinga  calls  games  the  most 
important  driving  force  behind  the  grow^th  of  culture. 

As  soon  as  w^e  have  satisfied  our  first  hunger  after  our 
birth,  we  begin  playing;  and  we  are  still  playing  when,  old 
and  white-haired,  we  potter  with  our  hobbies.  Play  is  second 
nature  for  us.  To  practice  it  is  to  give  expression  to  a  deep- 
rooted  human  need.  The  urge  to  play  is  a  sign  of  health,  both 
of  body  and  of  soul.  If  a  child  does  not  play,  we  become  wor- 
ried about  him.  The  muscles  of  the  growing  body  need  ex- 
ercise and  training,  and  the  opportunity  for  both  is  afforded 
by  the  playground,  with  its  facilities  for  climbing,  running, 
jumping,  lifting,  balancing,  etc. 

The  playing  of  games  has  long  filled  an  important  place 
in  programs  of  physical  education.  In  many  countries  it  has 
been  made  a  regular  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  has  had 
this  status  in  Sweden,  in  both  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

However,  play  gives  to  the  young  a  great  deal  more  than 
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merely  physical  exercise.  It  also  teaches  them  patience,  con- 
sideration, and  discipline.  "He  who  takes  part  in  a  game  must 
have  the  patience  to  go  through  with  it,"  says  the  proverb. 
Play  encourages  boldness,  courage,  and  initiative.  It  stimulates 
the  efl&cient  child  with  the  hope  of  a  reward  and  reproves  the 
lazy  and  the  careless.  Nowhere  are  the  weaknesses  and  the 
good  qualities  of  children  more  clearly  revealed  than  on  the 
playground.  Of  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  play,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  instilling  in  the  child  of  a  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play  which  will  be  retained  in  adult  life. 

The  playing  of  games  can  do  much  for  grownups  as  well, 
and  not  only  in  the  way  of  physical  development.  Some  games 
teach  the  reticent  and  the  timid  to  speak  boldly  and  fluently; 
some  increase  the  player's  manual  skill;  some  develop  the 
power  of  memory.  Still  others  exercise  the  talent  for  acting 
or  stimulate  the  reason  or  the  imagination. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  play  is  the  exact  opposite  of  work. 
It  should  not  be  so  regarded,  as  play  is  really  a  complement 
to  work  and  not  its  enemy.  It  gives  the  relaxation  and  the 
stimulation  essential  to  an  effective  contribution  of  work  both 
in  school  and  in  business  life.  And  in  these  hectic  times  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  anything  that  is  contributory  to 
our  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  health.  Anything  which 
tends  to  popularize  games  and  particularly  to  make  teachers 
and  other  leaders  of  youth  game  minded  should  be  encour- 
aged. One  means  of  attaining  the  above  objective  is  good  books 
on  games.  Professor  Brewster's  American  Non-Singing 
Games  is  such  a  v/ork.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  investigators 
of  games  and  has  given  us  a  work  that  can  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  both  by  laymen  and  by  the  learned.  His  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  American  youth  and  to 
those  who  guide  it  but  to  scholarship  as  well. 

C.  -H.  TiLLHAGEN 

Stochjiolm,  Sweden 

JANUARY  5,  1953 
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Introduction 


Nature  of  the  Collection 

As  THE  TITLE  of  the  book  makes  clear,  the  games  in- 
cluded in  this  collection  comprise  only  those  in  which  singing 
is  either  not  present  at  all  or,  if  present,  does  not  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  game  and  hence  could  be  omitted  with- 
out injury  to  it.  That  the  latter  is  perfectly  possible  can  readily 
be  seen  by  comparing  certain  American  nonsinging  games, 
e.g.  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  with  their  foreign  parallels  or 
analogues  in  which  singing  accompanies  the  action  of  the 
game.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  amply  evident  that  the  former  lose 
nothing  in  the  comparison.  Secondly,  these  are,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  traditional  games,  games  which  had  been 
known  and  played  for  generations  before  descriptions  of  them 
found  their  way  into  manuscript  or  print.  Certain  of  the  titles, 
it  is  true,  will  suggest  a  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  a 
close  examination  of  the  games  themselves  will  in  most  in- 
stances remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  antiquity. 

It  has  long  been  a  conviction  of  mine  that  collectors  of 
games  have,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  most  strongly 
upon  the  recovering  of  singing  games  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  those  in  which  singing  plays  no  part,  and  this  predilection 
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for  games  belonging  to  the  former  group  has  always  im- 
pressed me  as  being  unfortunate.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  in 
games  calling  for  a  kind  of  dancing  step  or  in  those  in  which 
any  rhythmic  action  in  unison  is  present,  the  song  often  serves 
a  useful  purpose,  and  it  is  equally  true  and  quite  understand- 
able that  singing  games  should  possess  a  particular  interest 
for  the  average  collector,  presenting  as  they  do  both  text  and 
tune  for  his  consideration.  However,  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  number  of  nonsinging  games  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  games  in  which  the  song  is  a  regular  and  prominent 
feature.  Even  a  game  that  has  lost  the  song  which  apparent- 
ly formed  a  part  of  it  or  a  game  which,  as  we  know  it,  never 
possessed  an  accompanying  song  but  which  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  some  analogues  in  which  there  is  singing  is  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  fragment  or  as  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  original.  A  ballad  may  be  merely  a  narrative  poem  if  it 
lacks  a  tune,  but  a  game  lacking  the  song  which  may  or  may 
not  at  one  time  have  been  a  part  of  it  is  still  a  game. 


Sources  of  the  Collection 

This  collection  of  games  had  its  inception  in  my 
Freshman  Composition  classes  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1939  and  1940.  The  assigning  as  a  theme  of  a  description  of 
some  game  which  had  been  played  by  the  student  while  still 
in  grade  school  was  the  opening  wedge.  The  reading  of  these 
themes  in  class  and  frequent  informal  discussions  of  them,  in 
which  all  members  of  the  class  took  part,  helped  in  making 
it  clear  to  the  students  just  what  I  was  interested  in  getting. 
Soon  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  assign  themes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  games.  Descriptions  were  given  me  during  the  course 
of  student  conferences  and  even  at  chance  meetings  on  the 
campus  or  on  the  street. 

Most  of  the  students  in  these  classes  were  native  Mis- 
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sourians,  but  there  was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  youngsters  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  as  well.  In  the  collection,  accord- 
ingly, the  reader  will  find,  in  addition  to  games  played  in 
Missouri,  a  number  which  come  from  the  deep  South,  the 
wheat  country  of  Minnesota,  the  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
and,  of  course,  from  neighboring  states  of  the  Middle  West. 

By  no  means  was  all  my  material  supplied  by  students, 
however ;  much  of  it  came  into  my  possession  as  the  result  of 
many  talks  with  and  letters  to  relatives,  friends,  and  people 
who  I  knew  were  particularly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
games.  Several  descriptions  were  furnished  by  former  stu- 
dents of  mine  who  were  then  teaching  in  rural  schools.  Most 
of  the  material  assembled  during  this  second  period  (roughly 
1941—46)  came  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  During  the  past 
few  years  (1951-52)  I  have  added  a  few  descriptions  given 
me  by  students  at  Henderson  State  Teachers  College.  The 
majority  of  these  latter  informants  are  natives  of  Arkansas 
or  of  Texas. 

However,  the  spare  time  which  I  have  been  able  to  spend 
in  working  on  the  collection  since  1946  has  been  devoted  not 
so  much  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  collection  as  to  the  as- 
sembling of  as  many  parallels  and  analogues  as  possible  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately  I  had  already  a  rather 
long  list  of  foreign  correspondents  (folklorists,  anthropolo- 
gists, archivists,  etc.)  in  Greece,  Czechoslovakia,  Norway, 
Belgium,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  and, 
since  I  had  been  in  more  or  less  constant  communication  with 
most  of  them  for  four  or  five  years,  and  in  some  cases  for  much 
longer,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  broach  the  subject  of  national 
games. 

Some  of  the  resulting  texts  and  descriptions  came  from 
printed  sources  or  from  manuscripts,  many  of  them  very  old. 
Others  were  contributed  by  people  who  had  collected  them 
themselves  within  the  past  few  years.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
quite  a  number  of  those  consulted  possessed,  or  claimed  that 
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they  possessed,  little  or  no  knowledge  of  games,  their  interests 
lying  in  other  fields.  Almost  invariably,  however,  these  same 
correspondents  were  both  able  and  glad  to  pass  on  my  re- 
quest to  friends  of  theirs  who  could  give  me  the  desired  in- 
formation, or  to  give  me  their  addresses  so  that  I  might  write 
them.  Frequently,  too,  it  happened  that  new  and  hitherto  un- 
suspected sources  of  information  were  uncovered.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Greek  correspondent  who  professed  not  to  be  able 
to  answer  a  specific  inquiry  might  reply  that  the  game  in  ques- 
tion seemed  to  him  to  be  of  Bulgarian  or  Jugoslav  origin,  and 
accordingly  refer  me  to  a  fellow  scholar  in  Sofia  or  Belgrade, 
who  might  in  turn  pass  the  inquiry  along  to  some  collector 
then  in  the  field. 

This  generous  and  wholehearted  co-operation  from  friends 
known  only  through  correspondence,  friends  whom,  despite 
his  wishes,  the  author  will  never  meet  personally,  is  a  wonder- 
fully heartening  experience.  No  acknowledgment  can  express 
adequately  the  extent  of  my  indebtedness  and  the  depth  of 
my  gratitude  to  these  fine  people,  who  have  given  so  freely 
of  their  time  and  their  materials. 


Uses  of  the  Collection 

In  arranging  the  contents  of  this  book,  I  have  had 
in  mind  its  value  to  two  quite  dissimilar  groups:  i)  teachers, 
playground  workers,  and  others  who  are  ordinarily  interested 
in  games  solely  for  their  recreational  and  social  value;  and  2) 
professional  folklorists  and  serious  students  interested  in  such 
matters  as  the  origin,  diffusion,  and  life  history  of  the  games. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  information  on  each  game  is 
divided  into  three  parts-:  texts,  comparative  notes,  and  refer- 
ences to  further  reading.  By  this  arrangement  the  reader  who 
desires  only  to  learn  how  to  play  some  game  mentioned  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  or  perhaps  wishes  to  add  a  few  new 
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games  to  his  repertoire  will  find  what  he  wants  in  the  first 
part — game  descriptions  unencumbered  by  footnotes.  Should 
he  be  interested  in  knowing  the  American  source  of  a  partic- 
ular text,  this  information  is  also  available  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  f  olklorist  and  the  student  of  games 
will  find  the  second  part  of  particular  interest.  Here  are  many 
detailed  descriptions  of  parallels  and  analogues-European, 
Asiatic,  African,  and  other — both  in  print  and  in  manuscript, 
and  comments  on  the  history  and  the  significance  of  the 
game. 

The  third  part  is  for  the  scholar.  It  is  made  up  completely 
of  references  for  further  reading  on  the  particular  game  of 
interest  to  the  reader.  The  references  have  been  shortened 
here  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  those  readers 
who  will  not  use  them.  Complete  information  on  each  refer- 
ence can  be  found  in  the  Bibliography,  where  works  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  surname,  the  short  title  of  the 
book,  or  the  initials  of  the  periodical,  whichever  appears  first 
in  the  reference  paragraph. 

As  has  long  been  recognized  by  students  of  folklore,  there 
have  been  preserved  in  our  children's  games  vestiges  of  many 
very  ancient  customs  and  beliefs.  In  singing  games  we  find, 
for  example,  traces  of  foundation  sacrifice  (London  Bridge), 
of  water  worship  (Sally  Waters),  of  tree  worship  (Old  Rog- 
er), of  the  return  of  the  dead  in  spirit  form  (Jenny  Jones), 
of  bride-stealing  and  the  paying  of  a  dowry  (Three  Dukes), 
of  ancient  burial  customs  (Green  Gravel).  Such  traces  are  no 
less  numerous  in  non-singing  games.  In  the  present  collec- 
tion, for  instance,  we  encounter  taboo  in  Poison,  witchcraft 
in  Molly  Bright  and  Chickamy,  the  belief  in  iron  as  a  safe- 
guard in  Iron  Tag,  a  survival  of  the  practice  of  divination  in 
the  guessing  games,  traces  of  early  judicial  procedure  in  the 
forfeit  games,  etc.  Here  also  are  the  right  of  sanctuary,  escape 
from  a  pursuer  by  crossing  the  fingers  or  by  calling  "King's 
X,"  the  clockwise  movement  of  players  in  a  circle,  the  ritual- 


istic  number  3,  placing  the  hand  on  the  head  of  a  captured 
player  to  signify  that  he  is  now  the  property  of  his  captor,  the 
spitting  on  the  goal,  counting-out  rhymes  (which  may  well 
be  corrupted  imitations  of  early  incantations) — all  of  them 
interesting  to  the  folklorist. 


Purposes  o£  the  Collection 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  in  this  country  a  steadi- 
ly growing  tendency  toward  the  regimentation  of  children's 
play.  Such  games  as  marbles,  for  example,  have  been  given  a 
completely  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations;  rule  books  gov- 
erning the  playing  of  even  the  simplest  games  have  been 
printed.  Fine  old  games  have  been  changed  and  "improved" 
and  have  been  given  new  names.  Using  the  older  games  as 
models,  professional  educators  have  worked  out  new  ones 
without  taking  the  trouble  or  having  the  courtesy  to  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness.  Game  books  filled  with  such  material 
as  this  find  a  ready  reception  among  playground  workers 
and  directors,  physical  education  instructors,  and  grade  school 
teachers.  Supervised  play  has  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier 
spontaneous  and  hence  much  more  enjoyable  playing  and 
has  made  participation  in  games  a  mechanical  performance 
instead  of  the  delight  which  it  once  was  and  which  it  should 
be  still.  New-fledged  teachers,  armed  with  information 
gleaned  from  a  recent  course  in  Education  312,  "Supervision 
of  Playground  Activity  in  the  Lower  Grades,"  discourage  the 
playing  of  games  which  the  children  already  know  and  which 
their  parents  and  grandparents  before  them  have  played,  and 
insist  upon  their  learning  new  ones  from  a  book  just  compiled 
by  someone  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Most  of  the  games  described  in  this  book  are  very  old.  A 
few  of  them,  it  is  true,  bear  the  earmarks  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Handboo\  and  kindred  publications,  but  these  too  are  simply 


developments  from  earlier  games  and  so  have  been  included. 
The  vitality  of  these  traditional  games  is  amazing,  and  the 
eagerness  v^^ith  which  present-day  children  adopt  them  fur- 
nishes ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  none  of  their  original 
appeal  has  been  lost.  No  modern  games  surpass  the  older 
ones  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  participants  the  fine 
qualities  of  team  loyalty  and  co-operation,  of  self  reliance,  of 
aggressiveness  and  audacity  v^^hen  these  are  called  for,  of  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  Nor  is  the  modern  game  superior  in  such 
matters  as  the  developing  in  the  player  strength  of  limb,  fleet- 
ness  of  foot,  keenness  of  eye,  endurance,  and  manual  dexterity. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  show  that  the  traditional 
game  is  as  much  a  body-builder  and  mind-developer  as  its 
successor,  I  have  had  still  another  purpose  in  mind.  These 
games  form  a  part  of  our  national  heritage,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  part  of  a  common  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  Like  the 
ballad,  the  legend,  and  the  "old  saying,"  they  deserve  per- 
petuating. Their  preservation  and  the  continued  participa- 
tion in  them  would  be  still  another  means  of  creating  in  the 
mind  of  the  youngster  of  today  an  awareness  that  he  is  the 
lineal  heir  to  his  forefathers'  sports  and  amusements  as  well 
as  to  their  better  known  and  more  widely  publicized  bequests, 
and  of  arousing  in  him  a  respect  for  and  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  heritage  that  is  his. 

Finally,  I  have  had  an  even  wider  purpose  in  writing  these 
pages.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  international  distrust  and  ani- 
mosity proceed  largely  from  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  peoples  concerned,  that  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  common  people  of  one  coun- 
try by  the  common  people  of  another  and  the  resultant  reali- 
zation that  there  is  actually  little  difference  between  them 
fundamentally  would  do  much  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  either's  being  whipped  into  a  war  fever  by  would-be  dicta- 
tors. It  has  been  observed  more  than  once  in  this  country  that, 
when,  at  some  all-nations  folk  festival  or  similar  gathering, 
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representatives  of  various  foreign  groups  come  really  to  know 
and  understand  each  other's  dances,  saints'  day  observances, 
games,  and  songs,  a  much  more  amicable  relationship  results. 
If,  by  demonstrating  the  similarities  betw^een  and  the  inter- 
relations of  the  games  of  many  peoples  in  w^idely  separated 
parts  of  the  v^^orld,  I  have  made  some  slight  contribution  to 
a  better  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  among  all,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  much. 
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Guessing  Games 


lUESsiNG  GAMES  fall  into  several  different 
categories :  those  in  which  one  guesses  the  identity  of  a  person 
or  an  object  (Blindman's  Buff)  ;  those  which  call  for  the  guess- 
ing of  the  number  of  objects  held  in  the  clenched  hand  (Hul 
Gul) ;  games  in  which  a  player  or  players  must  guess  the  action 
being  performed  in  pantomime  by  members  of  another  group 
(Lemonade) ;  games  which  require  the  guessing  of  where  a 
person  or  an  object  is  hidden  (Hide  and  Seek,  I-Spy) ;  those 
in  which  a  player  guesses  whether  the  number  of  the  con- 
cealed objects  is  odd  or  even;  etc.  Many  games  of  this  type  are 
extremely  old.  For  example,  the  Roman  micare  digitis  (an- 
cestor of  the  modern  Italian  Morrd)  and  Bucca,  Bucca  were 
played  at  least  as  early  as  two  thousand  years  ago  and  possibly 
at  an  even  earlier  date.  Guessing  games  were  known  and 
played  also  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. 

The  transition  from  guessing  to  gambling  games  was  easy 
and  natural.  Games  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  widespread  and 
enjoy  great  favor,  particularly  among  North  American  Indian 
tribes  and  among  the  Chinese.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  guessing  games  in  this  section,  e.g.  Hul  Gul  and  Jack  in 
the  Bush,  are  attractive  because  of  the  gambling  element  pres- 
ent in  them. 


Guessing  Games 

The  lure  of  guessing  and  of  games  of  chance  remains 
strong.  The  carnival  grifter  still  fleeces  suckers  with  the  "old 
army  game" ;  the  merchant  still  finds  it  good  business  to  give 
a  prize  to  the  person  who  guesses  correctly  the  number  of 
beans  in  the  jar.  And  in  the  field  of  radio  entertainment,  the 
popularity  of  such  programs  as  "The  Walking  Man,"  "The 
Whispering  Woman,"  "Miss  Hush,"  and  "What's  My 
Name?"  furnishes  additional  proof  of  people's  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing  by  means  of  a  correct  guess. 

Guessing  has  assumed  such  an  important  part  in  our  lives 
that  the  word  guess  occurs  with  astonishing  frequency  in  our 
daily  conversation.  Instead  of  saying  "I  suppose  so,"  we  say 
"I  guess  so."  A  telephone  conversation  often  begins  with 
"Guess  who  this  is,"  and  both  telephone  and  face-to-face  con- 
versations are  interspersed  with  such  queries  as  "Guess  where 
I  went  yesterday,"  "What  do  you  think  George  got  me  for 
our  anniversary?"  "Know  what  I  said  to  her?"  and  the  like. 


Lemonade 

[indiana] 

Variants  of  this  game  have  been  collected  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  other  states,  as  well 
as  in  Indiana.  There  are  many  other  names  for  it,  among  them 
Trades,  Dumb  Trades,  Mixed  Trades,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans  Tag,  The  Dumbies'  Trade,  Dumb  Mo- 
tions, Please  We've  Come  to  Learn  a  Trade,  and  Pretty  Girls' 
Station. 

Players  divide  themselves  into  two  groups  by  choosing  up. 
They  then  take  their  respective  positions  on  parallel  lines, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and  face  each  other.  The  members 
of  one  group  call  to  those  of  the  other,  "Here  we  come!"  The 
second  group  calls,  "Where  from?"  and  the  others  reply, 
"New  York."  Then  the  players  of  the  second  group  ask, 
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Lemonade 

"What's  your  trade  ?"  Those  of  the  first  answer,  "Lemonade," 
and  are  then  commanded  by  the  others  to  "Go  to  work !"  They 
at  once  begin  to  act  out  some  kind  of  work,  such  as  shoveUng 
snow,  picking  cherries,  planting  potatoes,  etc.,  and  those  of 
the  second  group  attempt  to  guess  what  the  action  is  intended 
to  represent.  As  soon  as  a  correct  guess  is  made,  the  actors  run 
back  toward  their  station,  the  others  pursuing  them.  If  any 
of  the  former  are  caught,  they  must  join  those  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  game  usually  continues  until  all  the  players  of  one 
group  have  been  captured. 

This  game  is  referred  to  by  Goethe's  mother,  in  a  letter  of 
1786,  to  her  grandchildren  in  Weimar:  "Wenn  ich  bei  euch 
ware,  lernte  ich  euch  allerlei  Spiele:  Vdgelver\aufen,  Tuch- 
diebes,  Potzschimper,  Potzschemper  und  doch  viele  andere." 
The  "Potzschimper,  Potzschemper"  is  a  nonsense  line  recited 
by  the  pantomiming  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue ; 
see  Lewalter  and  Schlager,  p.  240,  No.  956. 

In  Spain,  where  it  appears  to  be  localized  chiefly  in  Burgos 
and  central  Castile,  the  game  is  called  Los  Oficios  Mudos.  One 
player  is  chosen  to  leave  the  group  (the  selecting  is  done  ap- 
parently by  playing  a  game  similar  to  our  Thimble,  the  one 
left  holding  the  stone  being  the  one  to  leave).  Then  each  of 
the  remaining  players  chooses  some  trade:  gardener,  car- 
penter, farmer,  etc.  The  first  player  returns,  and  each  of  the 
others  then  acts  out  his  part.  Players  are  not  permitted  to  speak 
but  may  use  sticks  or  other  objects  to  represent  the  tools  of 
their  respective  trades.  The  first  player  observes  the  acting  of 
each  and  then  tries  to  guess  the  trade  being  imitated.  If  he 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  the  player  whose  trade  he  has  guessed 
must  take  his  place.  If  he  fails,  he  must  continue  guessing. 

A  game  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  given  me  recently 
by  one  of  my  students,  a  girl  of  Greek  parentage,  who  says 
that  her  family  knows  it  simply  as  Sticks.  Two  sides  are 
chosen,  both  having  the  same  number  of  players.  The  game 


Guessing  Games 

can  be  played  on  a  large  table,  on  the  floor,  or  on  any  other 
flat  surface.  The  two  teams  sit  opposite  each  other. 

Each  group  is  given  fifteen  toothpicks  or  matches.  One  of 
these  is  broken  in  two,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
teams  draws  to  determine  which  shall  play  first.  The  team 
of  the  player  drawing  the  short  piece  begins  the  game.  The 
members  of  this  team  now  decide  upon  the  action  to  be  per- 
formed and  make  the  initials  of  it  with  the  toothpicks  given 
them.  Those  of  the  other  team  must  then  guess  what  the 
letters  stand  for.  If  they  are  successful,  they  win  all  the  tooth- 
picks used  in  the  forming  of  the  letters.  If  they  fail,  they  must 
give  to  the  other  group  an  equal  number  from  their  own  pile. 
The  players  forming  the  letters  to  be  guessed  do  not  speak 
but  sometimes  make  gestures  to  suggest  the  action  in  ques- 
tion. Usually  the  game  ends  when  one  team  has  lost  all  its 
sticks  to  the  other.  The  losing  side  may,  however,  borrow  and 
continue  the  game  but  must  return  twice  the  number  of  sticks 
borrowed.  The  side  having  the  most  sticks  when  the  playing 
stops  is  the  winner. 

Some  of  the  letters  commonly  used  in  playing  are  the 
following: 

MAC  ten  toothpicks  used  (Making  A  Cake) 

PB  nine  toothpicks  used  (Playing  Ball) 

STAF  thirteen  toothpicks  used  (Saluting  the  American 

/ 1  ^\ '-  Flag) 

For  printed  variants  and  descriptions  of  this  game,  see  Gomme, 
I,  117  (Dumb  Motions);  FLJ,  VII,  230;  Douglas,  p.  21;  AA,  n.s., 
I,  265;  Newell,  p.  249;  Boyd,  p.  106;  Maclagan,  p.  140;  Marran,  p. 
144;  Rolland,  p.  149  (Les  Metiers) ;  Smith,  Games,  p.  318;  Acker, 
p.  39;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  IV,  7-10;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Ac- 
tive Games,  p.  265;  Esquieu,  p.  44  (Les  Metiers);  HF,  VII,  87; 
VIII,  22;  JAFL,  LX,  34;  Bohme,  pp.  667-69,  No.  612  (Die  stummen 
Arbeiter)  ;  Lewalter  and  Schlager,  p.  240,  No.  956;  Vernaleken  and 
Branky,  p.  96;  Ziiricher,  No.  1042,  Several  variants  appear  in  the 


Odd  or  Even 

Brown  Collection,  I,  6i,  where  it  bears  the  title  Pretty  Girls'  Sta- 
tion. See  also  JAFL,  XLIX,  204;  Wieand,  pp.  16-17  (Johnny 
Miller).  Mitleyenos  play  a  somewhat  similar  game;  see  Parsons, 
Mitla,  p.  92  (Matarilirilong) . 


Odd  or  Even 

[indiana] 

This  game  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  played  by  two  children,  both  of  whom  have  the  same 
number  of  counters  (buttons,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  pebbles, 
or  the  like) .  Each  in  turn  holds  out  to  the  other  his  clenched 
hand  containing  a  number  of  counters  and  demands,  "Odd  or 
even.?"  If  the  guess  is  correct,  the  first  player  must  give  the 
guesser  all  the  counters  held  in  his  hand.  However,  if  the 
number  is  odd  and  the  guesser  says  "Even,"  the  other  replies, 
"Give  me  one  to  make  it  even,"  and  vice  versa.  The  game 
ends  when  one  player  has  won  all  of  the  other's  counters. 

This  game  was  known  in  ancient  Greece  as  apna.  77  irepLaaa 
and  among  the  Romans  as  par  vel  impar.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes,  Ovid,  Plato,  Horace,  and  Aristotle.  It  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  fourteenth  century  (probably  as  a 
gambling  game),  and  in  1397  the  city  of  Leiden  forbade  the 
playing  of  e-ffen  ende  oneffen  among  other  games  (Fallersle- 
ben,  V,  173).  Modern  Dutch  terms  for  it  are  even  of  oneven 
and  paar  of  onpaar;  German  children  know  it  as  Gerad  oder 
Ungerad  and  Nacht  oder  Tag. 

An  Armenian  analogue,  Popo\akhagh  (walnut  game), 
is  played  by  four  to  ten  players.  A  hole  which  will  hold  about 
a  hundred  walnuts  is  scooped  out  in  the  ground.  The  first 
player  takes  a  handful  of  walnuts  (hazelnuts  are  sometimes 
used),  stands  back  a  short  distance  from  the  hole,  and  throws 
the  handful  toward  it.  The  walnuts  are  then  taken  out  and 
counted.  The  thrower  wins  or  loses  according  to  whether  the 
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number  is  odd  or  even,  having  previously  made  a  bet  with 
the  player  who  is  to  follow  him.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Eskimo 
Gegoudge  (Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  49),  In  the  latter,  the  players 
in  turn  toss  their  walnuts  at  a  "bank,"  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
If  an  even  number  is  thrown  in,  the  thrower  receives  an  equal 
number  from  the  "banker."  If  he  throws  in  an  odd  number, 
he  loses  to  the  latter. 

See  Gomme,  II,  14;  Maclagan,  p.  245;  Newell,  p.  147;  Martinez, 
Juegos,  p.  66;  Strutt,  p.  386;  Marin,  II,  51;  Ludovici,  p.  37  {Ma- 
dinchy  or  Ottey  Irattey);  Bohme,  No.  41,  530;  Rochholz,  p.  424, 
No.  635;  Gutch  and  Peacock,  p.  260  (mentioned  only) ;  Le  Folklore 
Brabangon,  IX,  131;  Salas,  p.  217;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  IV,  77; 
GutsMuths,  p.  381;  Le  waiter  and  Schlager,  p.  248,  No.  975. 


Hul  Gul 

[Tennessee] 

Any  number  of  children  can  play  this  game.  Each 
player  is  given  an  equal  number  of  buttons,  beans,  grains  of 
corn,  or  the  like,  and  then  each  in  turn  holds  out  a  handful  to 
the  guesser,  calling  "Hul  gul!"  The  latter  replies,  "Handful," 
whereupon  the  first  player  asks,  "How  many  V  If  the  number 
named  by  the  guesser  is  greater  than  that  held,  he  must  give 
the  other  player  enough  counters  to  make  up  the  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  guess  is  too  low,  the  first  player  must 
give  to  the  guesser  enough  to  make  his  guess  correct.  If  the 
guess  is  exactly  right,  the  guesser  receives  the  whole  handful. 
Hul  Gul  is  still  popular  in  rural  schools  as  a  recess  or  noon- 
time game,  particularly  in  bad  weather.  Descriptions  of  it 
have  been  recorded  in  Indiana,  Texas,  and  other  states. 

See  JAFL,  1, 139;  LVIII,  154  (How  Many  Eggs  in  the  Bush?) ; 
PTFLS,  1, 150;  Bealoideas,  III,  415;  Newell,  p.  147;  Gomme,  I,  218 
(Ho-Go);  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  159  (Japanese);  Hall,  p.  36  (Ko- 


Thimble 

rean);  Le waiter  and  Schlager,  p.  248,  No.  975  (Wdc^elraten); 
Boyd,  p.  121 ;  TFLS,  XI,  9;  Earle,  Home  Life,  p.  139;  de  Cock  and 
Teirlinck,  IV,  79;  Brown  Collection,  I,  59;  Tillhagen,  II,  69-70. 
Italian  children  play  a  practically  identical  game  which  they  call 
Quanta  lanzi. 


Jack  in  the  Bush 

[Kentucky] 

Other  names  by  which  this  game  is  known  are  Snake 
in  the  Grass,  Eggs  in  a  Bush,  and  Eggs  in  a  Basket.  Jack  in  the 
Bush  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  Hul  Gul  except  for  the 
dialogue.  The  player  holding  the  counters  calls  out,  "Jack  in 
the  bush!"  The  guesser  answers,  "Cut  him  down!"  and  the 
first  player  challenges  with,  "How  many  licks?"  The  second 
player  then  makes  his  guess  as  to  the  number  of  counters  held 
by  the  first. 

See  Gomme,  I,  187  (Hairy  My  Bossie) ;  Gutch,  p.  142  (Eggs  in 
a  Bush) ;  JAFL,  I,  139  (from  Louisiana) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck, 
IV,  79  {Zooveel  af,  Zooveel  bij)  ;  Northall,  p.  353;  NordisJ^  Kultur, 
XXIV,  57;  Gustavson,  p.  109;  Brown  Collection,  I,  60.  A  common 
name  in  the  South  is  Snake  in  the  Grass.  The  guesser  says,  "Mash 
his  head!"  and  the  holder  of  the  counters  challenges  with  "How 
many  licks?" 


Thimble 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  with  a  thimble,  a  bit  of  crayon, 
or  any  other  small  object  which  can  easily  be  concealed  be- 
tween the  palms  of  the  hands.  All  the  players  except  one  sit 
in  a  row  or  in  a  semicircle,  with  clasped  hands  extended  in 
front  of  them.  The  child  who  is  "It"  goes  to  each  of  the  others 
in  turn,  placing  his  own  clasped  hands  over  those  of  the 
others  and  saying,  "Hold  fast  all  I  give  you."  Finally  he  drops 
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the  thimble  into  one  of  the  pairs  of  hands.  When  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  hne,  he  calls  to  the  first  player,  "Thimble, 
thimble,  who's  got  the  thimble?"  The  player  questioned 
makes  his  guess.  Then  the  one  who  dropped  the  thimble  cries, 
"Rise  up,  thimbler!"  If  the  other's  guess  was  correct,  the 
guesser  wins  the  right  to  drop  the  thimble  next  time;  if  not, 
he  must  guess  again  and  the  player  who  received  the  thimble 
is  the  next  to  drop  it. 

The  Hungarian  form  of  the  game  is  known  as  Golden 
Ring,  thirty-five  variants  of  which  have  been  published  by 
Kiss.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  name  given  to  the  game  is  Gold- 
smith. The  players,  usually  small  girls,  sit  in  a  row,  with  their 
clasped  hands  resting  in  their  laps.  The  "customer"  leaves 
the  room,  and  the  "merchant"  drops  a  ring  or  a  pebble  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  players.  The  "customer"  then  comes  back 
and  tries  to  guess  who  has  the  object.  If  she  is  successful,  the 
one  holding  it  becomes  the  next  "customer." 

The  Jewish  analogue  of  this  game  is  called  Angushtar  Bazi 
(Ring  Game).  From  ten  to  as  many  as  fifty  girls  may  take 
part.  They  divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  who  sit  facing 
each  other  on  a  big  carpet  spread  on  the  floor.  Each  group 
chooses  its  leader,  and,  after  deciding  which  group  shall  have 
the  ring  first,  they  begin  to  play.  The  leader  of  the  group 
whose  turn  it  is  to  have  the  ring  holds  it  in  her  hand  until 
the  rest  of  her  group  have  hidden  their  hands  under  a  large 
cover,  e.g.  a  sheet.  The  leader  now  slips  the  ring  into  one  of 
the  covered  hands,  and  the  girls  pass  it  along  from  one  to  an- 
other. When  this  ring  is  in  the  hand  of  the  girl  who  is  to  hold 
it,  all  pull  their  closed  hands  out  from  beneath  the  cover,  and 
the  leader  of  the  opposing  group  must  now  try  to  guess  which 
girl  holds  the  ring.  The  number  of  guesses  allowed  is  fixed 
in  advance.  The  leader  guesses  as  follows:  She  points  to  the 
girl  whom  she  suspects  of  having  the  ring  and  asks,  "Fush  ya 
gol?"  (Full  or  empty?).  If  she  has  guessed  aright,  the  ring 
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passes  to  her  own  group  and  the  game  begins  anew.  If  the 
guess  is  incorrect,  the  same  group  retains  the  ring. 

In  the  Naples  of  Basile's  day  the  game  was  known  as  Preta 
Nzino  (Stone  in  Lap),  and  he  alludes  to  it  in  //  Pentamerone 
(I,  26,  132).  The  present-day  Italian  name  is  A  la  Pitrudda. 

Rumanian  children  know  it  as  De-a  Paiul  (Straw  game), 
a  bit  of  straw  being  used  in  lieu  of  a  thimble  or  a  ring.  The 
game  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  American  one. 

In  Jugoslavia  the  name  is  Prstan  Deliti.  The  object  dropped 
is  a  pebble,  but  it  is  always  referred  to  by  the  players  as  a  ring. 

The  Greek  term  for  the  game  in  Athens,  Crete,  Asia 
minor,  and  Thrace  is  T6  baxrvKihaKL.  in  Western  Greece  it  is 
known  as  To  Kpivau.  The  player  who  does  the  dropping  is 
called  the  "mother." 

Cassubian  children  play  a  game  in  which  one  must  guess 
in  which  hand  something  is  hidden.  The  question  is  "I  am 
riding  on  a  little  horse,  on  which  .r*"  In  another  form  of  the 
game  one  player  must  guess  under  which  linger  of  the 
clenched  hand  the  concealed  object  lies.  The  question  asked 
is  'The  little  piggie  went  to  the  wood  and  the  old  hog  after  it; 
under  which  beech-tree  did  it  stand  .f^"  See  Lorentz,  p.  86. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  game  in  Dekker's  The  Shoemak- 
ers' Holiday  (IV,  5). 

See  Gomme,  I,  96,  408;  Newell,  p.  150;  Best,  Games,  p.  64;  HF, 

VII,  91;  VIII,  21;  AA,  n.s.,  I,  272;  Taylor,  p.  174;  Jessup,  p.  320 

(Khubby  Mu/{hztna/0;  Maclagan,  p.   118    (Mrs.  Macpherson's 

Ring)  ;  Maspons  y  Labros,  p.  86;  Rochholz,  p.  428,  No.  47;  Henius, 

p.  23  {Dar  la  Piedra);  Pitre,  pp.  97—98;  van  Gennep,  p.  659  (Le 

petit  Tonneati) ;  Boyd,  p.  81 ;  NFP,  VII,  3;  Hyatt,  p.  177;  Arwids- 

son,  III,  399;  Lewalter  and  Schlager,  p.  256,  No.  989;  Nordis/{ 

Kultur,  XXIV,  55,  91 ;  Kristensen,  No.  31 ;  Bohme,  p.  662,  No.  603; 

de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  IV,  124;  Gustavson,  p.  158,  No.  223;  Gi- 

anandrea,  No.  14;  Theal,  p.  222  (Infumba)  ;  Stayt,  p.  98  {Ktibvhe)  ; 

Halliwell,  p.  125;  Sv.  Landsm.,  II,  19;  Dan.  Stud.,  IV  (1908),  169; 

Denis,  pp.  23—24  (with  song  accompaniment) ;  Brown  Collection, 

1,64. 

II 
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Blindman's  Buff 

[oHIo] 

Players  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle,  with  a  blind- 
folded member  of  their  number  in  the  center.  The  latter  is 
turned  around  three  times  and  then  attempts  to  catch  one  of 
the  other  players,  who  are  permitted  to  touch  him  in  order  to 
attract  his  attention.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  one, 
he  must  guess  his  or  her  identity.  If  the  guesser  is  successful, 
the  player  caught  is  the  next  to  be  blindfolded.  If  the  guess  is 
incorrect,  then  the  blindfolded  player  must  continue  in  his 
role. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  game,  known  to  Greek  children 
asjuuta  xaXKT?.  Hazlitt  (p.  56)  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  traditional  story  of  Polyphemus.  Its 
names  are  many:  Billy  Blind,  Blind  Bucky  Davy,  Hoodman 
Blind,  Blinde  Kuh,  Blinde  Eule,  Piep  Maus,  Blinde-Momme, 
Mosca,  Colm-maillard,  Gatta  Cecata,  etc.  The  name  Hood- 
man  Blind  was  applied  to  it  because  of  the  fact  that  originally 
the  player  was  blindfolded  with  his  own  hood.  See  Strutt 
(p.  308)  for  plates  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  showing  how  the 
game  was  played  in  early  times.  Buff  is  given  in  the  ATED  (I, 
1 156)  as  obsolete  except  for  its  use  in  reference  to  this  game. 
The  term  apparently  derives  from  OF  buje,  bu^e,  a  blow; 
cf.  buffet. 

There  is  a  seeming  reference  to  Blindman's  Buff  in  the 
'Evangelienbuch  ica.  870  A.D.)  of  Otfrid  von  Weissenburg. 
The  author  writes  regarding  those  who  scorn  the  Lord : 

Thiu  ougun  sie  imo  buntun, 
thaz  in  zi  spile  funtun. 

Allusions  appear  too  in  Gay's  Shepherd's  Weef{,  Hamlet,  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well,  Macbeth,  and  the  plays  of  Heywood, 
Middleton,  Massinger,  and  other  early  dramatists.  There  is 
also  an  apparent  allusion  in  the  Bible.  See  Luke  22:  64:  "And 
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when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the  face, 
and  asked  him,  saying,  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  thee?" 
A  modern  variant  from  Spain  is  played  as  follows:  A 
player  is  chosen  by  lot  to  be  die  Gallina  Ciega.  She  closes  her 
eyes  or  binds  them  with  a  handkerchief.  The  others  then  ask 
questions  and  she  replies  to  them. 

Blind  hen,  what  are  you  hunting? 

A  needle  and  a  thimble. 

Why  do  you  want  a  needle? 

To  sew. 

And  the  thimble? 

To  embroider. 

Turn  around  three  times  and  you  will  find  them. 

The  Gallina  is  turned  around  three  times  and  then  seeks  to 
catch  one  of  the  other  players.  When  she  has  caught  one,  she 
touches  her  on  the  head  or  on  the  clothing  and  tries  to  guess 
who  it  is.  If  she  succeeds,  the  one  identified  must  be  the  Gal- 
lina next  time. 

This  game  is  known  in  Denmark  as  Klappe  Hynde  or 
Pi\  i  Hone;  in  Sweden  as  Spdnna  or  Spdna  \yr\a;  in  Finland 
as  Kauran  sybttd\  in  Holland  as  Handjeklap,  Lamme-pootje, 
or  Vleesch-op-den-disch;  in  Estonia  as  Pime  sikj{.  It  is  played 
also  in  Lithuania,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  other  countries. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  turning  around  of  the 
blindfolded  player  precedes  the  following  dialogue: 

Blind  hen,  what  have  you  lost? 

A  needle  and  a  thimble. 

1  have  them  and  I  am  not  giving  them  to  you  (twice). 

Here  there  is  no  attempt  at  identification;  the  first  player 
caught  becomes  the  Gallina  for  the  next  game. 

Similar  is  the  Greek  To  ixirl'^  (Bzzz!),  a  very  old  game 
and  one  apparently  known  to  the  Romans  as  well.  Any  num- 
ber of  players  can  take  part.  One,  chosen  by  lot,  rests  his  left 
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elbow  on  his  right  forearm,  covering  his  eyes  with  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm  is  extended  past  the  left  side,  with  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  up.  The  other  players  pass  along  his 
left  side.  One  of  the  number  strikes  his  open  palm,  and  all 
cry,  "Bzzz!"  The  blindfolded  player  must  then  guess  who 
touched  him.  If  the  guess  is  correct,  the  two  players  exchange 
places.  This  resembles  the  French  La  Main  Chaude  (La 
frappemain),  the  Persian  Ser  derqelim,  and  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  Balderone  or  Balderune.  See  also  de  Fouquieres, 
pp.  88-89;  Melusine,  II,  430. 

Cf.  also  the  Greek  ru^Xojuapta  (Blind  Marie)  and  tv(}>\o- 
Trctj'a  (Blind  Handkerchief).  This  game  is  known  all  over 
Greece.  It  is  played  by  children  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
always  small  girls.  They  select,  by  counting  out  or  by  lot,  the 
player  who  is  to  be  the  blind  fly,  and  tie  a  handkerchief  over 
her  eyes.  The  rest  surround  her  and  clap  their  hands  or  give 
her  little  taps  on  the  shoulder.  If  the  blind  fly  succeeds  in 
catching  one  of  the  other  girls,  the  latter  then  takes  her  place 
as  the  blind  fly.  In  a  variant  from  Thrace,  the  girls  form  a 
circle,  placing  the  blind  fly  in  the  center.  A  cord,  the  ends  of 
which  have  been  knotted  together,  is  held  by  both  hands  of 
each  girl  in  the  circle.  They  run  around  rapidly,  singing. 

A  similar  game  is  Tzamoyannis  (Turkish  ^2:«m=glass(  }) 
and  Greek  Yannis^ohn).  One  boy  is  chosen  for  Tzamo- 
yannis and  is  blindfolded.  The  others  circle  around  him,  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  pebbles  or  small  sticks  which  they  strike 
together  to  make  a  noise  and  attract  his  attention.  If  he  catches 
anyone,  he  tries  to  identify  him  by  touching  or  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  Players  are  permitted  to  disguise  their  voices.  If 
a  player  is  identified,  he  becomes  the  next  Tzamoyannis. 

Identification  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  occurs  also  in  the 
Polish  Mrucze\.  A  blindfolded  child  takes  his  place  in  the 
center  of  the  ring  of  players.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  roll  of 
paper,  with  which  he  strikes  one  of  the  others.  The  one  who 
is  struck  must  then  utter  a  sound.  If  the  blindfolded  player 
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recognizes  the  voice  and  names  the  speaker,  their  roles  are 
reversed.  If  he  is  unsuccessful,  he  continues  to  play  the  part 
of  guesser. 

A  game  much  like  this  is  played  by  Czechoslovak  children. 
Players  form  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  "blind 
man."  He  is  turned  around  three  times  and  then  starts  in 
search  of  the  others.  When  he  touches  one,  he  calls,  "Little 
bird,  how^  do  you  sing?"  The  other  player  must  then  make 
a  vocal  sound,  changing  his  voice  if  he  v^^ishes  to  do  so.  If  the 
blindfolded  player  guesses  his  identity,  he  becomes  the  next 
"blind  man." 

In  early  French  the  game  was  known  as  Chapifou  (Fool 
with  the  Cap) .  For  an  excellent  account  of  Colin-maillard,  a 
form  of  our  Blindman's  Buff,  see  Fournier,  Ch.  VII. 

See  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  ii8  ff.,  for  several  introduc- 
tory dialogues  used  in  Blindemannetje.  According  to  these, 
the  blindfolded  player  is  searching  for  needles,  pins,  or  human 
flesh.  Singer  (ZdVfV,  XIII,  49-64, 167-79)  thinks  that  many 
blindfold  games  are  survivals  of  an  ancient  demon  cult.  He 
believes  that  the  masked  player  originally  represented  the 
animal-like  demon,  and  writes:  "It  seems  that  the  mask  was 
not  provided  with  openings  for  the  eyes,  either  merely  to 
make  the  catching  more  difficult,  or  to  avoid  the  'evil  eye'  of 
the  demon,  even  in  a  representation."  GutsMuths  (p.  327) 
thinks  that  the  blindfolded  one  may,  in  primitive  times,  have 
represented  something  or  someone  to  be  burned  as  a  sacrifice 
and  that  this  may  account  for  the  warning  "Es  brenntl" 
which  the  children  call  out  when  the  blindfolded  player  is  in 
danger  of  bumping  into  something.  In  some  instances,  both 
the  player  doing  the  catching  and  the  one  to  be  caught  are 
blindfolded;  see  ZdVfV,  XIII,  50. 

See  Ruiz,  p.  79  (La  Gallina  Ciega) ;  Martinez,  La  Poesia,  p.  254; 
A  A,  n.s.,  I,  233  (Hawaiian)  ;  Williams  and  Calvert,  p.  127;  Smith 
and  Dale,  p.  250;  Strutt,  p.  308;  Phillips,  p.  iii;  Jessup,  p.  320 
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{Ghummaida) ;  Culin,  Games,  pp.  54-55;  Gulick,  p.  76;  Lewalter 
and  Schlager,  p.  255,  No.  987  {Blinde  Kuh);  Rochholz,  p.  404, 
No.  22;  Bohme,  p.  627,  No.  511;  Henius,  p.  16;  Pitre,  pp.  191-94; 
Corazzini,  pp.  101-102;  ZdVfV,  XIX  (1909),  388;  SFQ,  VII,  iii- 
15;  Kuret,  p.  35  (Slepa  Mis) ;  Gomme,  1, 137;  Newell,  p.  162;  Earle, 
Child  Life,  p.  347;  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  51  (Taf^ip-Silem);  Shu- 
fang  (no  pagin.) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  118;  Boyd,  p.  76; 
Andree,  p.  94;  Nebraska  Folklore  Pamphlets,  VII,  2—3;  de  Fou- 
quieres,  pp.  84-85;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  251; 
Maclagan,  p.  39;  Salas,  p.  272;  Gustavson,  p.  94;  Northall,  p.  402; 
Stoylen,  No.  93;  Handelmann,  No.  94;  Nordis}{  Kultur,  XXIV, 
34,  82;  Kristensen,  No.  1827;  Acker,  p.  20;  Arwidsson,  III,  417; 
Lampa,  No.  264;  Sv.  Landsm.,  VIII,  32;  Dan.  Stud.  (1908),  p. 
155;  HF,  VII,  23;  JAFL,  LVI,  205  (Pamunkey  Indian)  ;  Aurand, 
Social  Life,  p.  13  (mentioned  only) ;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16 
(mentioned  only);  Griaule,  Abyssins,  p.  119;  Griaule,  Dogons, 
pp.  145-46;  Brown  Collection,  I,  61;  Tillhagen,  II,  37. 

See  also  Elsa  Enajarvi-Haavio,  " 'Kollabismos,'  ein  uraltes  In- 
ternationales Spiel,"  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne, 
LXVII  (1933),  84-104;  "Uber  nordische  Kinderspiele,"  Studia 
Fennica,  II  (1936),  101-127. 


Animal  Blindman's  Buff 

[Illinois] 

One  player  is  blindfolded  and  furnished  with  a  long 
stick.  He  takes  his  position  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  players  run  around  him.  When  he  strikes  his  stick  upon 
the  ground,  all  must  stand  still.  Then  he  extends  the  stick  to 
one  of  the  others,  who  must  grasp  the  end  of  it  and  imitate 
the  sound  of  some  animal  which  the  blindfolded  assigns.  If 
the  latter  can  identify  the  speaker  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  two  exchange  places. 
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Stone,  Paper,  Scissors 

[Missouri] 

This  is  played  by  either  two  or  three  children,  one  of 
whom  acts  as  leader.  First,  each  of  the  players  holds  out  both 
fists  in  front  of  him.  Then  at  a  signal  from  the  leader,  all  strike 
the  top  of  the  table  (or  their  knees)  three  times.  At  the  third 
time,  the  hands  are  either  left  closed,  opened  out  flat,  or  held 
with  the  first  and  second  fingers  spread  apart.  Both  hands  of 
the  player  must,  of  course,  form  the  same  figure.  Sometimes 
only  a  single  hand  is  used,  however.  The  first  of  the  above- 
named  figures  represents  a  stone,  the  second  represents  paper, 
and  the  third  a  pair  of  scissors.  If  all  three  players  should  bring 
their  hands  down  showing  the  same  thing,  there  is  no  count. 
The  winner  of  each  showing  of  hands  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: stone  beats  scissors,  because  scissors  cannot  cut  stone; 
paper  beats  stone,  because  stone  can  be  wrapped  in  paper; 
scissors  beats  paper,  because  paper  can  be  cut  by  scissors. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Culin 
{Games,  p.  44)  describes  two  principal  forms:  Is  hi  Ken  and 
Mushi  Ken.  The  former  is  identical  with  our  Stone,  Paper, 
Scissors.  The  latter  is  played  as  follows :  The  thumb  is  called 
hebi  (snake) ;  the  forefinger  kjiiru  (frog) ;  and  the  little  finger 
name\uji  (slug).  The  snake  beats  the  frog,  the  frog  the  slug, 
and  the  slug  the  snake.  Another  form  is  known  as  Kitsune 
Ken.  Here,  when  the  two  hands  are  slightly  bent  forward 
and  raised  to  the  ears,  they  are  called  \itsune  (fox) ;  the  two 
hands  placed  on  the  thighs  in  the  respectful  posture  is  shoya 
(the  headman  of  a  village) ;  and  the  extended  forefinger  is 
teppo  (gun).  In  this  form  of  the  game,  kitsune  beats  shoya 
because  a  fox  sometimes  outwits  a  magistrate;  shoya  beats 
teppo,  because  the  magistrate  may  fire  the  gun;  teppo  beats 
\itsune,  because  the  gun  can  kill  the  fox.  A  somewhat  fuller 
description  was  furnished  me  in  1940  by  Mrs.  Bea  Judge,  of 
Quebec.  In  her  version,  the  positions  are  known  as  \itsune, 
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teppo,  and  otoho  (man).  The  man  is  mightier  than  the  gun, 
the  gun  more  deadly  than  the  fox,  the  fox  more  cunning  than 
the  man.  Hands  on  the  thigh  or  the  hip  is  the  sign  of  the  man. 
One  hand  on  the  side  and  the  other  hand  higher  and  in  front 
of  the  body,  as  though  aiming,  is  for  the  gun.  Both  hands  up, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head  hke  ears  is  for  the  fox.  In  playing 
this  game,  if  two  signs  are  alike,  there  is  no  count. 

Chinese  in  Borneo  play  a  similar  game  called  Mo-li-\o- 
seng.  In  it,  each  of  the  fingers  is  given  a  name.  The  thumb  is 
Tua-pekjkong  (temple  image) ;  the  forefinger  is  Ke  (fowl) ; 
the  second  finger  is  Ch-heng  (gun) ;  the  third  finger  is  Hoi 
(fire) ;  the  little  finger  is  Kau-hia  (ant).  The  thumb  beats  the 
forefinger,  because  the  god  can  use  a  gun;  and  it  beats  the 
third  finger,  for  the  god  can  make  use  of  fire.  The  forefinger 
beats  the  little  finger,  because  the  fowl  can  eat  an  ant.  The 
second  finger  beats  the  forefinger,  because  a  gun  will  kill  a 
fowl.  The  third  finger  beats  the  forefinger,  since  fire  cooks 
the  fowl.  The  third  finger  also  beats  the  second  finger  and 
the  little  finger,  because  fire  can  destroy  a  gun  and  can  burn 
up  the  ant.  The  little  finger  beats  the  second  finger,  because 
the  ant  can  creep  inside  the  gun.  It  also  beats  the  thumb,  for 
the  ant  steals  food  placed  before  the  image.  The  Sarawak 
Chinese  also  play  Jang-Keng-poi,  which  is  identical  with 
Stone,  Paper,  Scissors. 

Stone,  Paper,  Scissors  is  played  also  in  connection  with 
other  games.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Sanki  Ichikawa,  of 
Tokyo,  for  the  following  description  of  ]an-ken-tobi:  This  is 
played  by  two  or  three  players.  The  one  who  wins  with  "pa- 
per" takes  five  steps ;  a  player  who  wins  with  "scissors"  takes 
two  steps;  a  player  who  wins  with  "stone"  takes  one  step.  The 
winner  is  the  player  who  is  first  to  cover  a  certain  distance. 

See  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  151  (Jan-Kem-Po);  Culin,  p.  44;  Man, 
XXVII,  94  (Jang-Keng-poi);  HF,  VIII,  19;  Fielde,  pp.  80-81. 
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Ring  on  a  String 
Fourteen,  Stand  Still 

[  Indiana] 

The  hunter,  chosen  by  a  counting-out  rhyme,  is  blind- 
folded and  stationed  at  a  previously  designated  base.  He  counts 
slowly  to  fourteen  and  then  calls  out,  "Stand  still!"  During 
the  counting,  the  other  players  have  been  using  their  allotted 
fourteen  steps  to  find  a  place  in  w^hich  to  hide.  At  the  com- 
mand "Stand  still!"  all  must  stop  in  their  tracks  and  remain 
as  quiet  as  possible.  The  hunter  then  starts  in  search  of  them. 
When  he  has  succeeded  in  locating  another  player,  he  must 
identify  him  by  feeling  his  clothing.  The  first  (sometimes  the 
last)  player  to  be  identified  becomes  the  hunter  in  the  next 
game. 


Ring  on  a  String 

[Pennsylvania] 

Players  are  seated  closely  in  a  circle,  the  extended 
hands  of  each  about  six  inches  apart.  Each  player  grasps  the 
cord,  on  w^hich  a  ring  has  been  strung.  The  ends  of  the  cord 
are  then  knotted  together.  The  player  v^ho  is  "It"  takes  his 
position  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  closes  his  eyes  for  a  f ew^ 
seconds  so  that  the  others  can  get  a  good  start  at  moving  the 
ring  from  hand  to  hand.  Then  he  opens  his  eyes  and  ob- 
serves carefully  the  movement  of  hands.  When  he  thinks  he 
has  located  the  ring,  he  touches  the  hand  of  the  player  w^hom 
he  suspects  of  having  it.  If  his  guess  proves  correct,  the  tw^o 
then  exchange  places. 

German  variants  given  by  Bohme  are  much  like  New^ell's. 
Sometimes  a  ball  or  a  coin  is  used  instead  of  a  ring.  According 
to  Bohme,  this  W2is  originally  a  forfeit  game. 

Sv^^iss  children  know^  the  game  as  Ringlein  and  der  Schnur. 
Each  player  pretends  to  be  in  possession  of  the  ring,  continual- 
ly moving  his  hands  along  the  cord. 
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Similar,  too,  is  the  Spanish  Correr  la  Rata.  In  this  game 
the  players  sit  on  the  floor,  their  shoulders  against  the  wall 
and  their  hands  behind  them.  The  "rat"  is  a  shoe,  a  cap,  or  a 
knotted  handkerchief.  Players  hide  it  between  their  bodies 
and  the  wall  and  pass  it  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand.  If  the 
player  who  is  "It"  succeeds  in  locating  it,  the  holder  must  take 
his  place.  If  he  points  to  the  wrong  person,  the  player  who 
holds  the  "rat"  strikes  him  on  the  back  with  it  and  then 
quickly  conceals  it,  crying  "A hi  va  la  rata,  el  que  se  la  deja 
coger  tiene  que  buscarla!" 

The  Scottish  game  (Maclagan,  p.  89)  closely  resembles 
the  Spanish;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  at  wakes.  The 
corresponding  German  form  is  Panto  ff  el  sue  hen;  see  Bohme, 
p.  663;  Am  Ur quell,  VI,  171. 

See  Lewaker  and  Schlager,  p.  256,  No.  989  (with  song  accom- 
paniment) ;  Smith,  Games,  p.  481;  Simrock,  No.  962;  Bohme,  pp. 
662-67,,  No.  603;  Maclagan,  p.  89;  Am  Urquell,  VI,  171;  Mason 
and  Mitchell,  Social  Games,  p.  88;  Denis,  pp.  23—24  (with  song 
accompaniment).  Cf.  also  Newell,  p.  151  (The  Wandering  Dol- 
lar). 

With  this  should  be  compared  the  Estonian  Doldor-spel  de- 
scribed in  Loorits,  pp.  84-85. 


Punchboard 

[  Indiana] 

One  player,  chosen  by  lot,  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
others.  Each  of  the  latter  in  turn  passes  behind  him,  punching 
him  in  the  back  as  he  does  so.  If  the  first  player  succeeds  in 
identifying  the  one  who  punched  him,  the  two  exchange 
roles. 
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Sock 

[Arkansas] 

This  is  a  game  requiring  several  players.  They  stand 
sideways  in  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  one  player, 
chosen  by  lot.  A  sock  filled  with  cotton  or  soft  rags  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  the 
player  in  the  center  tries  to  catch  someone  in  possession  of  it. 
The  former  may  at  any  time  demand  that  a  player  show  his 
hands.  If  the  player  has  the  sock,  he  must  change  places  with 
the  one  in  the  center  and  the  latter  then  joins  the  circle.  While 
the  sock  is  being  passed  around  quietly  and  the  player  in  the 
center  is  looking  the  other  way,  he  is  occasionally  hit  on  the 
head  with  it.  In  one  form  of  the  game  he  is  struck  with  the 
sock  each  time  he  makes  an  incorrect  guess. 
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Forfeit  Games 


.LTHOUGH  now  Only  a  means  of  creating 
a  great  deal  of  innocent  fun  at  parties  and  other  social  gather- 
ings, the  forfeit  game  appears  to  have  its  roots  in  ancient 
judicial  practice.  Pointing  to  the  probability  of  such  an  origin 
is  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest  forfeit  games  of  which  we  pos- 
sess versions,  the  penalties  imposed  are  characterized  by  their 
severity.  The  ominous-sounding  "Heavy  heavy  hangs  over 
your  head!"  may  not  always  have  been  as  innocuous  a  state- 
ment as  it  is  today !  Another  bit  of  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the 
judgments  handed  down  are  final  and  absolute;  never  is  there 
any  appeal  from  them.  In  later,  and  milder,  times  there  came 
about  a  change  from  this  earlier  harshness  to  a  form  in  which 
the  unlucky  player  was  merely  ridiculed  or  otherwise  made 
the  butt  of  some  good-humored  banter. 

In  some  forms  of  the  game  the  forfeits  must  be  redeemed 
by  the  paying  of  a  penalty  immediately  after  the  committing 
of  the  offence.  In  others  the  leader  collects  a  forfeit  from  each 
of  the  other  players,  and  the  redeeming  of  all  of  these  takes 
place  at  the  close  of  the  game. 

Gomme  {Traditional  Games,  II,  328)  suggests  i)  that  the 
game  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  taboo,  2)  that 
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Tin-Tin 

it  may  be  somehow  related  to  the  custom  of  demanding  ran- 
som or  that  of  the  payment  of  wergeld,  or  3)  that  the  assign- 
ing of  penalties  for  trivial  offences  in  the  forfeit  game  stems 
from  an  early  society  in  which  punishments  for  certain  minor 
infractions  were  imposed  by  a  group  or  a  class,  the  offender 
having  no  right  of  appeal  to  legally  constituted  authority. 


Tin-Tin 

[  Indiana] 

All  the  players  except  one  are  seated,  usually  in  a 
circle.  The  latter  player,  carrying  a  stick  or  a  cane,  goes  to  each 
of  the  others  in  turn,  tapping  vigorously  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  him  and  calling,  "Tin-tin,  do  you  want  to  buy  some  tin?" 
The  player  who  is  addressed  replies,  "Yes,  I  want  enough  to 
make  a  laundry  tub  (bucket,  dipper,  etc.)."  After  the  peddler 
has  completed  his  sale,  he  says  to  each  of  the  other  players, 
"Now,  when  I  come  back  to  get  my  pay  for  this  tin,  you  must 
neither  smile  nor  grin,  but  keep  saying  (name  of  the  boy's  or 
girl's  sweetheart)."  He  soon  makes  his  reappearance  and,  go- 
ing to  the  first  player,  announces,  "I've  come  to  get  the  pay 
for  my  tin."  The  other  must  then  reply,  "Tom  Jones,"  "Sally 
Brown,"  or  whatever  other  name  was  assigned.  Then  follow 
questions  (the  more  ridiculous  the  better)  such  as  these :  "Who 
makes  your  clothes?"  "Who  washed  your  ears  this  morn- 
ing?" etc.  If  a  player  laughs  while  being  questioned,  he  must 
pay  a  forfeit.  The  later  redeeming  of  these  also  arouses  much 
merriment. 

See  Gardner,  p.  249;  JAFL,  XLIX,  200;  Boyd,  p.  14.  The  "Tin, 
Tin"  with  which  the  peddler  announces  his  approach  is  clearly 
onomatopoetic,  being  intended  to  represent  a  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  found  also  in  versions  of 
Angel  and  Devil  and  other  games. 
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Feathers 

[north  Carolina] 

This  is  known  also  as  Horns,  Birds  Fly,  Ducks  Fly, 
All  the  Birds  in  the  Wood,  All  the  Horns  in  the  Wood,  etc. 

In  this  game  the  players  are  seated  around  a  table.  Each 
places  both  hands  on  top  of  the  table  and  keeps  them  there  as 
long  as  the  thing  named  by  the  leader  has  no  feathers.  If  the 
latter  names  something  which  has  feathers,  all  must  lift  their 
hands  quickly.  When,  for  example,  he  calls,  "Feathers,  feath- 
ers, goat  feathers!"  anyone  lifting  his  hands  from  the  table 
must  pay  a  forfeit.  A  forfeit  must  be  given  also  if  a  player 
fails  to  lift  his  hands  when  he  should  do  so  or  if  he  is  slow  in 
doing  so. 

In  Norway  the  game  is  commonly  known  as  Horns  and 
is  played  as  follows :  One  of  the  company  lifts  his  right  fore- 
finger thrice,  saying  "Horn,  horn,"  the  third  time  adding  the 
name  of  some  animal  before  the  word  horn.  The  others  are 
then  to  lift  their  fingers  if  the  animal  has  horns.  If  they  make 
a  mistake,  they  must  give  forfeits. 

Latvia  has  both  the  Horns  and  the  All  the  Birds  Fly  forms. 
In  a  variant  of  the  former,  the  leader  rubs  the  edge  of  the  table 
with  his  finger  while  saying,  "Horns,  horns,  who  has  horns  } 

The has  horns."  If  he  names  something  which  does  not 

have  horns,  the  others  try  to  rap  his  finger  before  he  can  with- 
draw it.  However,  if  the  animal  named  has  horns,  his  finger 
must  not  be  rapped.  If  the  finger  is  rapped  wrongly,  the  caller 
has  the  right  to  strike  back.  The  players  must  be  very  atten- 
tive, because,  as  soon  as  the  leader  has  named  a  hornless  ani- 
mal, he  immediately  draws  away  his  finger.  Both  forms  of 
the  game  occur  also  in  Finland,  where  they  are  known  re- 
spectively as  KaikXi  linnut  lentdvdt  (All  Birds  Fly)  and 
Sarvisilla  (Horn  Game). 

The  Slovak  game  begins  with  the  leader's  tapping  two 
fingers  on  the  top  of  the  table,  all  the  other  players  doing  the 
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Simon  Says  "Wigwag" 

same.  All  at  once  he  calls  out,  "The  blacksmith  forges  iron," 
and  imitates  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  the  other  players 
following  his  example.  Then  he  calls,  "The  baker  kneads 
bread,"  "The  tailor  sews,"  etc.,  and  each  imitates  the  action 
named.  If  a  player  is  clumsy  or  slow,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit. 
The  game  is  known  as  Trades. 

The  Greek  game  is  called  Trerdet-Trerdet.  It  is  so  widely 
known  that,  to  denote  a  person  who  is  very  simple  and  credu- 
lous, it  is  said  of  him:  Avtos  av  tov  Trrjs  ireraet,  6  yaldapos,  da 
■KT)  7rerdet(If  you  tell  him  that  the  donkey  flies,  he  will  say, 
"Yes,  it  flies"). 

See  Gomme,  I,  228;  Maclagan,  p.  157  (All  the  Horns  in  the 
Wood) ;  Bohme,  p.  677,  No.  625;  Beckwith,  p.  15  (Bird  Fly,  Horse 
Fly) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  VII,  330  {De  vogel  vliegt)  ;  Vernale- 
ken  and  Branky,  p.  94  {Alle  Vogel  vliegen)',  Lewalter  and 
Schlager,  p.  257,  No.  991 ;  Bealoideas,  X,  286;  Newell,  p.  1 19  (Ducks 
Fly);  CoUan,  p.  139;  Okkola,  p.  95;  Acker,  p.  267  (Birds  Fly); 
Kuret,  p.  94  {Leti,  Lett) ;  Mulac,  p.  218  (Birds  Fly) ;  Boyd,  p.  114; 
Arwidsson,  III,  400;  Salas,  p.  272  (Vuelan,  Vuelan);  Stoylen,  No. 
55;  Kristensen,  p.  214;  Handelmann,  No.  36;  Mason  and  Mitchell, 
Social  Games,  p.  82;  Lampa,  No.  260;  Gustavson,  p.  108,  No.  152 
{Boc\e-horn) ;  Tillhagen,  II,  94^.  See  also  the  Brown  Collection, 
I,  63.  The  folklore  archives  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  of 
Latvia,  Finland,  and  Estonia  contain  many  variants  of  this  game. 

Cf .  Martinez,  Jttegos,  p.  70  {Las  Hierbas) . 


Simon  Says  "Wigwag" 

[  Illinois] 

This  game  is  known  also  as  O'Grady,  Simon  Says, 
Thus  Says  the  Grand  Mufti,  and  Wiggle-Waggle.  I  have 
found  it  played  in  Indiana  and  North  Carolina  as  well  as  in 
Illinois. 

Players,  ordinarily  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  number, 
are  seated  about  a  table.  Each  places  a  fist  on  top  of  the  table, 
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with  the  thumb  sticking  up.  The  leader  calls  out,  "Simon 
says  'Thumbs  up,'  "  "Simon  says,  'Thumbs  down,'  "  or  "Simon 
says  'Wigwag,' "  at  the  same  time  turning  his  thumb  up, 
pointing  it  downward,  or  wagging  it.  Each  of  the  other  play- 
ers must  do  the  same.  If  the  leader  gives  a  direction  without 
prefacing  it  with  "Simon  says"  and  one  of  the  others  obeys  it, 
the  latter  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  same  penalty  is  exacted  if  a 
player  fails  to  obey  one  of  "Simon's"  commands  quickly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  leader. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  219  (O'Grady) ;  Acker,  p.  140  (Thus  Says 
the  Grand  Mufti)  and  p.  287  (Simon  Says);  ]Al,  LXIII,  171; 
Mulac,  p.  217;  Gomme,  II,  383  ( Wiggle- Waggle ) ;  Martinez, 
Juegos,  pp.  204-205  (Mister  Pinot) ;  Hartland,  p.  107  (Wiggle- 
Waggle)  ;  HF,  VIII,  19.  See  also  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  65. 


Poor  Pussy 

[  Indiana] 

All  the  players  but  one  are  seated  in  a  circle.  The  boy 
or  the  girl  who  is  "Poor  Pussy"  goes  to  each  one  in  turn,  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  him.  The  other  must  stroke  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  player  three  times,  saying  "Poor  Pussy"  each  time. 
If  he  laughs  or  even  smiles  while  doing  so,  he  is  commanded 
to  pay  a  forfeit,  which  is  then  redeemed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  game. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  67.  The  prohibition  regarding  laughing 
links  this  with  Clubfist  and  numerous  other  games. 


The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap 

[indiana] 

Other  names  by  which  this  game  is  known  include 
Priest  of  the  Parish,  The  Prince  of  Paris,  Daddy  Red-Cap, 
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The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap 

Master  and  Boy,  Whose  Hat,  and  Parson's  Mare  Has  Gone 
A-Missing, 

One  of  the  players  is  the  "Priest."  Each  of  the  others  takes 
a  name,  such  as  Black  Cap,  Green  Cap,  etc.  The  "Priest"  ad- 
dresses one  of  them,  saying,  "The  priest  has  lost  his  cap.  Have 
you  seen  it?"  The  player  questioned  answers,  "Me,  sir?"  and 
the  other  says,  "Yes,  you,  sir."  The  former  then  says,  "Not  I, 
sir"  and  to  the  question  "Who  then,  sir  ?"  replies,  for  example, 
"Red  Cap,  sir."  At  this  point  the  "Priest"  starts  counting  aloud. 
If  he  reaches  the  count  of  ten  before  Red  Cap  asks,  "Me,  sir  ?" 
then  Red  Cap  must  pay  a  forfeit.  If  the  latter  speaks  before 
the  counter  has  reached  ten,  the  same  dialogue  is  carried  on 
again  and  Blue  Cap  or  some  other  of  the  players  is  named. 

Very  similar  to  this  game  are  the  Greek  'H  KoKoKvdia,  T6 
bevTpo  7]  77  fjL7]\t.a,  and  'Aptrrys-o-TTouptrr/s.  In  these,  the  players 
are  assigned  numbers  or  names  of  trees  and  must  be  alert  to 
respond  when  they  are  called  by  the  leader.  Players  who  make 
mistakes  are  marked  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  must  re- 
deem forfeits  at  the  close  of  the  game. 

In  the  variant  given  by  Reyes  and  Ramos,  one  player,  the 
king,  sits  at  the  head  of  the  group.  He  gives  to  each  of  the 
other  players  the  name  of  a  flower.  Then  he  says,  "The  butter- 
fly of  the  king  flies  and  stops  at  (name  of  flower)."  The  player 
named  replies,  "It  is  not  here."  "Where  is  it?"  asks  the  king. 
The  other  answers,  "It  is  in  (names  another  flower)."  This 
continues  around  the  circle.  A  player  who  fails  to  answer  as 
soon  as  he  hears  his  name  called  must  pay  a  forfeit.  He  de- 
posits a  ring,  a  knife,  etc.,  to  identify  him  when  penalties  are 
assigned  later.  When  five  or  six  forfeits  have  been  collected, 
the  king  declares  the  game  at  an  end,  and  the  players  redeem 
their  forfeits  by  executing  his  commands. 

In  the  Spanish  El  Correo,  players  are  given  the  names  of 
towns.  As  the  names  are  called,  those  mentioned  exchange 
places.  Names  given  in  El  Huerto  Florida  are  those  of  flowers. 
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As  a  name  is  called,  the  owner  rises  and  turns  around.  When 
the  leader  calls  "Huerto  FloridoT  all  stand  up  and  turn. 

See  Newell,  pp.  145-46;  Strutt,  p.  313;  Gomme,  I,  301  (King 
Plaster  Palacey) ;  II,  79  (Priest  of  the  Parish) ;  Douglas,  p.  83 
(Daddy  Red-Cap);  Billson,  p.  62;  Beckwith,  p.  13  (Master  and 
Boy) ;  Parsons,  Fol\-Lore  p.  201  {El  Fichilingo)  ;  Rochholz,  p.  440, 
No.  62  {Der  Abt  von  St.  Gallen) ;  Bohme,  p.  637,  No.  534;  Reyes 
and  Ramos,  p.  66  Que  go  de  Prenda) ;  Maclagan,  p.  115  (Parson's 
Mare  Has  Gone  Amissing)  ;  Smith,  Games,  p.  67  (Whose  Hat?) ; 
Boyd,  p.  95  (The  Prince  of  Paris) ;  Hedges,  p.  95  (Priest  of  the 
Parish) ;  van  Gennep,  p.  648  {Le  Corbillon) ;  Martinez,  Juegos,  p. 
247  (Las  Flores)  ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Social  Games,  p.  88  (Have 
You  Seen  My  Hat?);  Ruiz,  pp.  77,  93;  Kuret,  p.  94  (Gospod 
J{apucin  je  cepico  zgubil) ;  Brown  Collection,  I,  69. 


Who,  Sir.?  Me,  Sir.? 

[Arkansas] 

This  game  is  a  variant  of  the  above.  It  is  usually  played 
by  a  group  of  from  ten  to  twenty  young  people.  Players  are 
seated  in  a  circle,  with  an  opening  at  one  side.  They  "count 
off"  around  the  circle,  and  the  leader,  who  has  no  number, 
takes  his  position  in  the  center.  He  says,  "Prince  Albert  lost 
his  hat.  Does  Number know  where  to  find  it  ?" 

Number Who,  sir?  Me,  sir? 

Leader  Yes,  sir.  You,  sir. 

No,  sir.  Not  I,  sir. 
N  Who,  sir,  then,  sir? 

Number ,  sir. 

The  player  whose  number  is  called  must  say,  "Who,  sir  ? 

Me,  sir?"  before  the  leader  can  say,  "Number ,  go  to 

the  end  of  the  line."  A  player  is  sent  to  the  end  of  the  line  if 
he  fails  to  answer  to  his  number  or  if  he  calls  the  number  of 
the  one  occupying  that  chair.  The  objective  of  the  players  is 
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the  first  player's  chair,  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  hne.  When 
a  player  is  sent  to  the  end,  the  leader  begins  again  with  "Prince 
Albert  lost  his  hat.  Does  Number know  where  to  find  it  ?" 


Clubfist 

[new  Mexico] 

Several  at  a  time  can  play  this  game,  but  the  number 
of  players  is  usually  only  three  or  four.  One  of  them  rests  a  fist 
upon  the  table,  sticking  up  the  thumb.  Then  another  places 
his  fist  upon  that  of  the  first  player,  grasping  the  latter's 
thumb  and  sticking  up  his  own.  When  only  one  player  has 
one  hand  free  from  the  tower  of  fists,  he  calls  to  the  player 
whose  fist  is  on  top,  "What  have  you  got  there?"  The  other 
answers,  "Clubfist."  Then  at  the  command  "Take  it  off  or 
I'll  knock  it  off,"  he  either  removes  his  fist  or  has  it  removed 
forcibly  by  a  blow  from  the  questioner.  This  procedure  is  re- 
peated until  only  one  fist  remains.  Then  follow  these  ques- 
tions and  answers: 

What  have  you  got  there? 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Where's  my  share? 

Cat  got  it. 
Where's  the  cat? 

In  the  woods. 
Where's  the  woods? 

Fire  burned  it. 
Where's  the  fire? 

Water  quenched  it. 
Where's  the  water? 

Ox  dran\  it. 
Where's  the  ox? 

Butcher  \illed  him. 
Where's  the  butcher? 
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Rope  hung  him. 
Where's  the  rope? 

Rat  gnawed  it. 
Where's  the  rat? 

Behind  the  church  door 
crac\ing  hickory  nuts. 
The  first  one  that  laughs  or  grins 

gets  two  slaps  and  a  pinch. 

An  Armenian  form  of  this  game  is  played  as  follows 
{]AFL,  XII,  102) :  Players  form  a  circle.  One  closes  his  fist 
and  rests  it  upon  the  table  or  upon  his  knee.  The  next  places 
his  fist  on  top  of  it,  and  so  on  until  all  fists  are  in  position.  One 
of  the  players  points  to  each  of  the  fists  in  turn,  beginning 
with  the  bottom  one,  saying  "Goje"  (Roots)  each  time  until 
he  has  reached  the  top.  Then  he  and  the  owner  of  the  topmost 
fist  carry  on  the  following  conversation: 

Where  is  the  grass?  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Gave  it  to  the  cow. 

What  did  the  cow  do? 

She  gave  milk,- 

What  did  you  do  with  it? 

I  dran1{  it. 

Where  is  my  part  of  it? 

I  dran\  it. 

Here  the  questioner  slaps  the  other  as  though  angry.  All  now 
rearrange  their  fists  and  the  game  begins  anew,  this  time  with 
a  slightly  varied  dialogue  such  as 

Where  is  the  cow? 
Under. the  house,  etc. 

The  dialogue  between  leader  and  the  rest  of  the  group  in 
the  Jugoslav  Kdo  se  ho  zasmejal  (Who  laughs?)  more  near- 
ly resembles  that  in  our  own  game. 
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Group :       Let  us  drive  the  floc\  home. 
Leader :       We  are  still  grazing  them. 

What  shall  we  do? 

We  shall  scrape  the  monXey. 

Where  shall  we  put  him? 

On  the  hedge. 

Where  is  the  hedge? 

It  has  been  burned. 

Where  is  the  fire? 

The  water  quenched  it. 

Where  is  the  water? 

The  pigeons  have  drun\  it. 

Where  are  the  pigeons? 

The  lords  have  killed  them. 

Where  are  the  lords? 

They  have  jumped  over  the  fence. 

Where  is  the  fence? 

The  axe  cut  it  down. 

Where  is  the  axe? 

Death  lies  here  and  shows  his  white  teeth! 

All  press  their  lips  tightly  together  so  as  not  to  show  their 
teeth.  The  leader  then  continues,  "The  one  who  shows  his 
teeth  shall  eat  a  dried  frog."  The  first  to  open  his  mouth  so  as 
to  expose  the  teeth  is  teased  by  the  rest,  who  cry,  "Eat  a  dried 
frog!" 

See  JAFL,  IV,  36-37  (Spanish) ;  XXIX,  508  (New  Mexican 
Spanish);  Martinez,  Juegos,  p.  91;  Martinez,  La  Poesia,  p.  238; 
Beckwith,  p.  19  (King's  Cupboard);  Northall,  p.  94;  Gomme,  I, 
117,  207;  II,  146,  305,  419;  Bohme,  p.  504,  No.  258;  Newell,  p.  134; 
Bett,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  94;  Bernoni,  p.  19;  G.  B.  Johnson,  p. 
167;  Abbott,  p.  325;  HF,  VIII,  20-21;  Rolland,  p.  45;  Crane,  p. 
374;  Kuret,  p.  98  (Kdo  se  ho  zasmejal) ;  Brown  Collection,  I,  66; 
Bett,  The  Games  of  Children,  p.  88  (a  German  text) ;  Montgom- 
erie,  Scottish  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  17. 
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Spin  the  Plate 

[Pennsylvania] 

Other  names  for  this  game  are  Spin  the  Platter,  Spin 
the  Trencher,  Turn  Trencher,  Truckle  the  Trencher,  and 
Spin  the  Bottle. 

Players  seat  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  w^ith  one 
member  of  the  group  in  the  center.  He  spins  a  plate  (usually 
a  tin  pie  plate),  at  the  same  time  calling  out  the  name  of  one 
of  the  seated  players.  Unless  the  latter  succeeds  in  catching 
the  plate  before  it  stops  spinning,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The 
game  continues  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  forfeits  to  redeem. 

See  Smith,  Garnes,  p.  54;  Acker,  p.  137;  FL,  XVI,  217  (Spin  the 
Trencher) ;  FLJ,  VII,  238  (Truckle  the  Trencher) ;  Gutch  and 
Peacock,  p.  260  (Turn  Trencher);  JAFL,  LVI,  204;  XLIX,  200; 
Boyd,  p.  120  (Spin  the  Platter) ;  Aurand,  Social  Life,  p.  13  (Spin 
the  Bottle) ;  Hedges,  p.  25;  Brown  Collection,  I,  65. 


Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble 

[texas] 

This  game  is  known  also  as  Grandmother  Humbum, 
My  Mamma  Sent  Me  to  You,  My  Master  Sent  Me  to  You, 
Working  by  the  Day,  The  Afflicted,  Aunt  Dinah's  Dead, 
Queen  Dido,  Queen  Dido's  Dead,  Mother  McGee. 

Players  are  seated  either  in  a  line  or  in  a  circle.  The  leader 
says  to  the  player  next  to  him,  "Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble 
sent  me  to  you,  sir."  "What  for  to  do,  sir?"  asks  the  other. 
The  leader  replies,  "Do  as  I  do,  sir,"  and  performs  some  ac- 
tion such  as  patting  one  foot  on  the  floor,  nodding  his  head, 
clapping  a  hand  on  his  knee,  etc.  Each  of  the  other  players 
must  imitate  the  action  of  the  leader.  On  the  second  round  he 
sets  a  new  task,  but  the  players  must  keep  on  doing  the  first 
also.  This  continues  until  all  participants  in  the  game  are 
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patting  the  floor  with  their  feet,  clapping  their  hands  on  their 
knees,  nodding  or  shaking  their  heads,  opening  and  closing 
their  mouths,  etc.  For  failure  to  perform  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 
tions called  for  by  the  leader,  penalties  are  imposed. 

With  this  game  should  be  compared  "Adam  hatte  sieben 
Sohne,"  which  is  known  in  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia.  See 
Lewalter-Schlager,  p.  122,  No.  311;  Gustavson,  p.  211,  No.  331; 
Dan.  Stud.  (1908),  p.  167;  Nord.  Kultur,  XXIV,  89;  Arwidsson, 
III,  194;  Kristensen,  Nos.  2169,  3661;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III, 
181;  Loorits,  p.  84.  The  usual  texts  are  the  following: 

Adam  hatte  sieben  Sohne, 

Sieben  Sohn'  hatt  Adam; 

Sie  assen  nicht,  sie  tranken  nicht, 

Sie  waren  alle  liederlich; 

Sie  machten  alle  so  wie  ich. 

Adam  hatte  sieben  Kinder, 

Sieben  oder  acht. 

Sie  wussten  nicht,  was  sie  taten. 

Sie  taten  dies,  sie  taten  das, 

Adams  Kinder  alle. 

Allusions  to  the  game  occur  in  Massinger's  The  Guardian  (III,  6), 
Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  My  Masters  (III,  3)  ;  Heywood's  The 
Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden,  and  Porter's  The  Two  Angry  Women 
of  Abington. 

See  Gomme,  II,  13;  Newell,  p.  131;  FL,  XVI  (Aunt  Dinah's 
Dead);  Maclagan,  p.  i  (The  Afflicted);  PTFLS,  XVII,  146 
(Grandmother  Humbum),  149;  Acker,  p.  286  (Queen  Dido); 
Boyd,  p.  121  (Queen  Dido  Is  Dead) ;  A.  Williams,  p.  79  (Three 
Jolly  Bachelors — a  song) ;  Martinez,  fuegos,  p.  237  (Los  Abanicos) ; 
Hedges,  p.  95  (Mother  McGee) ;  Brown  Collection,  I,  48.  For 
American  Indian  games  with  penalties  for  smiling  or  laughing, 
see  JAFL,  I,  119  (Omaha). 
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Poison 

[  Kansas] 

Other  names  given  this  game  are  Poison  Circle,  Poison 
Spot,  Poison  Snake,  Cracks  and  Squares,  Dinging  the  Bon- 
nets. 

This  is  a  ring  game.  Players  join  hands  and  move  around 
a  small  block  of  w^ood  or  three  or  four  sticks  propped  against 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  leader  tries  to  pull 
or  push  the  other  players  so  that  one  of  them  w^ill  strike  his 
foot  against  the  object  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  Anyone 
touching  it  is  "poison"  and  becomes  the  next  leader.  In  an- 
other form  of  the  game  (from  Indiana),  the  player  w^ho  is 
"poison"  chases  the  rest,  and  the  first  one  he  succeeds  in  touch- 
ing becomes  the  next  leader. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  forfeit  or  penalty  game,  but  rather 
v^^hat  might  be  termed  a  taboo  game.  First  the  "poison  stick" 
is  taboo  and  is  avoided  by  ail  the  players;  then  the  unlucky 
player  v^^ho  touches  it  becomes  taboo  from  the  contact.  Since 
this  is  the  only  game  of  the  type  in  the  entire  collection,  I  in- 
clude it  in  this  section  rather  than  list  it  separately  in  another. 

See  PTFLS,  XVII,  146;  Acker,  p.  26;  Smith,  Games,  p.  136 
(Poison  Circle) ;  Maclagan,  p.  i  (Dinging  the  Bonnets) ;  Mason 
and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  pp.  258-59  (Poison  Spot,  Poison 
Snake);  Boyd,  p.  58  (Poison  Snake);  Hedges,  p.  33;  Botkin,  A 
Treasury,  p.  759  (Cracks  and  Squares) ;  Earle,  Child  Life,  p.  345; 
de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  197;  Gomme,  I,  43  (Bonnety);  Gustav- 
son,  pp.  85—86,  No.  113;  Brown  Collection,  I,  71.  Sometimes  the 
players  pretend  that  the  cracks  in  a  walk  (or  the  green  figures  in 
a  rug  or  a  carpet)  are  poison.  The  player  who  steps  on  these  be- 
comes "poisoned"  and  chases  the  others. 

Bird,  Beast,  or  Fish 

[  Indiana] 

In  this  game  the  players  are  seated  in  a  large  circle. 
The  leader  points  suddenly  to  one  of  the  other  players  and 
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says  one  of  the  above  words.  If,  for  example,  the  word  is  "fish," 
the  player  must  name  a  fish  before  the  leader  can  count  to  ten 
aloud.  If  the  player  pointed  to  is  too  slow  or  if  he  makes  a 
mistake,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  game  continues  until  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  players  have  forfeits  to  pay  and  ends  with 
the  redeeming  of  these. 

See  Gardner,  p.  248;  Newell,  p.  140;  Gomme,  I,  33  (a  game 
played  on  paper  or  slate  and  bearing  little  resemblance  to  ours), 
122  (Fire,  Air,  and  Water),  388  (Mineral,  Animal,  and  Vegetable) ; 
Smith,  Games,  p.  473;  Boyd,  p.  loi;  HF,  VIII,  21  (Animal,  Vege- 
table, Mineral) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  IV,  82. 


Red  Light 

[Mississippi] 

Players  decide  upon  a  goal  some  distance  away  from 
the  starting  point.  With  his  back  to  the  others,  the  player  who 
is  "It"  counts  rapidly  to  ten  and  then  cries,  "Red  Light!"  Dur- 
ing the  counting,  the  other  players  have  been  hurrying  toward 
the  goal.  At  the  cry  of  "Red  Light!"  each  must  stop  and  hold 
the  position  in  which  he  was  when  he  heard  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  player  who  is  "It"  whirls  around  quickly  in  an  effort 
to  catch  some  player  in  motion.  The  slightest  movement  al- 
lows the  counter  to  penalize  the  unlucky  player  a  certain 
previously  specified  number  of  steps.  The  first  player  to  reach 
the  goal  is  the  winner. 

In  Switzerland  the  game  is  known  as  Ochs  am  Berg.  One 
player  is  the  ox.  He  stands  against  a  wall,  turning  his  back  to 
the  other  children,  who  stand  in  a  row  some  distance  away. 
They  begin  to  walk  toward  the  first  player,  who  unexpectedly 
turns  around.  Those  whom  he  sees  moving  must  go  back  to 
the  starting  point.  Then  he  turns  toward  the  wall  again,  and 
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others  move  nearer.  The  first  one  to  reach  him  becomes  the 
"ox  at  the  hill"  and  takes  the  place  of  the  first  player. 

The  Russian  form  is  called  Kot  h  Mtimn  (Cats  and  Mice). 
All  but  three  of  the  players  form  a  circle.  The  three  are  the 
"cats,"  who  take  their  places  in  the  center,  with  their  eyes 
closed.  The  children  in  the  circle  dance  around  the  "cats." 
At  a  given  signal,  "The  cat  is  coming!"  or  a  warning  beat  of 
the  drum  if  music  accompanies  the  game,  all  movement  must 
stop.  Any  "mouse"  caught  moving  by  the  "cats,"  who  have 
now  uncovered  their  eyes,  must  go  into  the  center  of  the  ring 
and  help  the  latter. 

See  JAFL,  LVIII,  153;  Salas,  p.  272  {Las  Estatuas);  Boyd,  p. 
115;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  149  (a  Japanese  form  of  the  game) ;  Mar- 
ran,  p.  57;  Acker,  p.  104  (Steps)  ;  Smith,  Games,  p.  210  (Steps  and 
Statues) ;  HF,  VII,  88;  VIII,  19.  Cf.  Boyd,  p.  70  (Stillwater). 


Jack  in  the  Box 

[Wisconsin] 

One  child  in  the  center  of  the  ring  of  players  is  the 
"Jack."  The  others  must  squat  when  he  says  "Jack  in  the  box" 
and  must  jump  erect  when  he  calls  "Jack  out  of  the  box." 
They  must  obey  his  mstructions  hut  not  his  actions.  He  tries 
to  throw  the  other  players  off  their  guard  by  calling  "Jack  out 
of  the  box"  and  then  squatting,  or  "Jack  in  the  box"  and  jump- 
ing up  as  he  says  it.  Any  player  who  forgets  and  imitates 
"Jack"  must  take  the  latter's  place. 


Going  to  Grandma's 

[MASSACHUSETTS] 

Players  are  seated  in  a  circle.  The  leader  says,  "I  am 
going  to  grandma's;  I'm  going  to  take  her  a  (names  some 
gift) ."  The  next  player  repeats  the  statement  of  the  first  and 
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adds  a  gift  of  his  own.  This  continues  all  the  way  around  the 
circle.  Those  who  omit  any  of  the  articles  previously  named 
must  give  forfeits,  which  are  then  redeemed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  game. 


Cross  Questions  and  Silly  Answers 

[iowa] 

All  the  players  seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  their  chairs 
close  enough  together  that  they  can  converse  with  each  other 
in  whispers.  Each  player  is  asked  a  question  by  his  neighbor 
on  the  left  and  given  an  answer  to  his  own  question  by  the 
player  on  his  right.  He  must  remember  both  the  question  and 
the  answer.  Then  each  player  in  turn  is  asked  to  repeat  aloud 
the  question  and  the  answer  given  him  by  his  neighbors.  If 
he  fails  to  give  them  correctly,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


Truth  or  Consequences 

[Arkansas] 

This  is  a  game  for  a  mixed  group,  and  any  number 
can  take  part.  A  leader  is  chosen  by  drawing  straws  or  by  the 
use  of  a  counting-out  rhyme.  He  usually  stands,  while  the 
others  sit  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  him.  He  asks  a  question 
(the  more  embarrassing  the  better)  of  each  in  turn.  If  the 
player  addressed  refuses  to  answer  the  question  or  if  the  rest 
judge  his  answer  to  be  untrue,  a  penalty  is  imposed  by  the 
leader.  This  penalty  may  be  of  the  leader's  own  invention, 
or  it  may  be  suggested  by  one  of  the  other  players.  Sometimes 
the  leader  runs  out  of  ideas  and  has  to  call  upon  others  for 
suggestions. 
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.HIS  GROUP  of  games  consists  of  several  different 
divisions  or  types.  There  are,  for  example,  some  games  in 
which  all  the  members  of  a  group  conceal  themselves  and  a 
single  player  has  the  task  of  finding  them.  Sometimes  players 
are  divided  into  two  groups  of  approximately  equal  size,  one 
of  which  does  the  hiding  and  the  other  the  searching.  In  still 
another  type  it  is  an  object  that  is  hidden  instead  of  a  player 
or  players. 

As  a  rule,  players  fix  beforehand  certain  definite  limits 
beyond  which  those  who  are  hiding  may  not  go.  In  some 
forms  of  the  game,  one  member  of  the  hiding  group  is  per- 
mitted to  give  directions,  in  code,  to  his  companions  so  that 
they  may  more  easily  elude  the  players  hunting  for  them. 
Occasionally,  the  leader  of  the  hiding  team  is  required  to  fur- 
nish the  searchers  with  a  rough  map,  showing  the  approxi- 
mate location  of  his  group. 

In  the  case  of  a  hidden  object,  help  is  sometimes  given 
the  searcher  by  the  player  who  did  the  hiding  or  by  others  of 
the  players  participating,  who  call  to  him  that  he  is  "getting 
warm"  (close  to  it),  "getting  cold"  (moving  away  from  it), 
etc.  Usually,  too,  the  object  must  either  be  in  plain  view  or. 
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at  most,  only  partially  concealed,  a  requirement  which  makes 
the  task  of  the  searcher  considerably  less  difficult. 


Yankee  Hi-Lo 

[Missouri] 

This  is  a  game  for  a  large  number  of  boys  and  is  usual- 
ly played  at  night.  Two  sides  are  chosen  and  one  of  them  starts 
out  to  hide.  After  waiting  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  others  go 
in  search  of  the  first  group,  the  object  of  the  game  being  to 
catch  and  touch  each  of  its  members.  When  a  player  has  been 
caught,  he  has  to  follow  his  captors  but  does  not  have  to  help 
them  to  catch  the  others  of  his  group.  The  players  who  are 
doing  the  hunting  call,  "Give  us  a  holler!"  and  the  others 
must  then  answer  by  calling,  "Yankee  Hi-lo!"  As  soon  as  they 
reply,  they  change  their  hiding  place,  that  is,  unless  they  re- 
gard their  present  one  as  particularly  secure.  One  does  not 
have  to  answer  "Yankee  Hi-lo"  if  the  hunters  are  within  a 
certain  distance  of  his  place  of  concealment.  This  distance  is 
always  specified  before  the  game  begins. 


Hide  the  Belt 

[Missouri] 

The  place  usually  chosen  for  the  playing  of  this  game 
is  a  street  crossing  at  which  there  is  a  good  light.  Any  number 
of  players  may  take  part,  but  the  number  is,  in  most  instances, 
somewhere  between  six  and  twelve.  One  boy  is  selected  to  be 
"It."  The  other  players  hide  their  eyes  and  he  conceals  a  belt 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  As  soon  as  he  has  hidden  it,  he 
calls  out  that  he  is  ready.  The  finder  is  allowed  to  whip  any- 
one he  can  catch  until  the  latter  succeeds  in  reaching  the  base, 
which  is  usually  a  lamp  post.  When  all  have  reached  the  base, 
the  finder  of  the  belt  becomes  "It"  and  a  new  game  begins. 
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See  Ruiz,  p.  58  {Esconder  el  Fajo).  The  same  pattern  is  to  be 
found  in  other  games  bearing  different  titles. 


Chalk  the  Walk 

[Missouri] 

This  game  can  be  played  by  any  number  above  two. 
The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  to  do  the  hiding 
and  the  other  to  be  the  hunters.  Those  who  are  to  hide  must 
make  marks  with  chalk  on  sidewalks,  fences,  buildings,  etc. 
to  show  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going.  A  straight  di- 
rection is  indicated  by > ;  a  — '^  shows  that  the  hiding  group 

has  turned  a  corner.  When  the  players  who  are  hiding  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  intend  to  go,  they  make  the  sign  D  and 
then  hide  not  far  away. 


Run,  Good  Sheep,  Run 

[  Indiana] 

There  should  be  about  twenty  players  for  this  game. 
These  are  divided  into  two  groups,  each  of  which  chooses  a 
leader  or  "shepherd."  It  is  his  job  to  make  a  code  or  set  of 
signals  to  inform  his  group  of  the  location  of  those  on  the 
other  side.  One  group  remains  at  the  base;  the  other  leaves  to 
hide.  The  leader  of  the  latter  group  takes  his  players  on  a 
meandering  course — around  trees,  through  garages  and  alleys, 
etc.  When  they  have  been  safely  hidden,  he  returns  to  the 
base  from  another  direction  and  crosses  his  hands  so  that  each 
points  in  a  direction  opposite  that  indicated  by  the  other.  The 
opposing  group  then  starts  out  to  find  the  hiders,  and  the 
captain  of  the  latter  accompanies  them,  calling  out  his  code 
along  the  way.  This  code  may  be,  for  example,  "Ford"  (search- 
ers approaching),  "Buick"  (searchers  have  passed  hiding 
place),  "cab"  (searchers  close  to  hiding  place).  When  the 
searchers  are  far  enough  away,  the  leader  of  the  hiding  group 
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yells,  "Run,  good  sheep,  run!"  His  players  immediately  run 
for  the  base,  and  the  others  try  to  tag  them.  When  one  group 
has  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  players,  the 
game  ends  and  the  team  with  the  greater  number  of  players  is 
the  winner.  In  some  variants  of  the  game,  the  leader  of  the 
hiding  group  draws  on  the  ground  a  map  of  the  course  he  took 
when  he  hid  his  "sheep."  This  map  is  studied  carefully  by 
the  searchers  before  they  start  out. 

Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Greek  game  of  Figs  and  Raisins. 
Players  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Those  of  Group  A  go  to 
hide  in  a  wood  or  in  the  alleys,  while  those  of  Group  B  re- 
main at  the  base.  The  leader  of  A  accompanies  his  men.  When 
all  are  hidden,  he  returns  to  the  base  and  gives  the  leader  of 
Group  B  a  plan  showing  the  route  his  men  have  taken.  Then 
the  leader  of  Group  B  traces  the  route  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a 
flat  stone  and  calls  a  council  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action. 
When  this  has  been  determined,  they  set  out,  accompanied 
by  the  leader  of  Group  A.  From  a  distance,  he  gives  his  men 
secret  signals,  calling  "figs"  or  "raisins"  to  warn  them  of  the 
enemy's  route  or  of  their  near  approach  to  the  hiding  place. 
Those  of  Group  A  try  to  escape  and  reach  the  base,  where  each 
player  must  spit.  However,  if  the  others  discover  them,  even 
though  they  do  not  catch  them,  and  can  run  to  the  base  and 
spit  first,  they  put  their  opponents  out  of  the  game. 

Somewhat  similar,  too,  is  the  Dutch  Peerd-m-de-lucht 
(de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  1, 140) .  However,  no  maps  are  drawn 
and  no  signals  are  given.  When  a  player's  hiding  place  has 
been  discovered,  he  and  all  the  hunters  run  for  the  base.  If 
he  can  catch  one  of  the  latter  before  they  all  reach  it,  the  player 
caught  must  carry  him  to  the  spot  where  the  game  began. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  228;  Wieand,  p.  8; 
Boyd,  p.  70;  HF,  VIII,  17;  Botkin,  A  Treasury,  p.  755  (Hoist  the 
Green  Sail).  Cf.  Boyd,  p.  67  (captain  of  hiding  team  draws  map 
for  hunters  but  gives  no  signals). 
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Sheep  in  My  Pen 

[Oklahoma] 

There  should  be  ten  or  more  players  for  this  game. 
One  of  them  is  chosen  to  be  "It,"  and  the  rest  hide  within  a 
certain  area  previously  decided  upon.  In  the  middle  of  this 
area  is  a  square  space,  the  "pen."  The  player  who  is  "It"  starts 
out  in  search  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  has  sighted  a  player, 
"It"  calls  out,  "Sheep  in  my  pen!"  The  discovered  player  must 
then  go  to  the  "pen."  From  the  "pen"  he  keeps  on  shouting 
"Beckon!"  until  another  player  waves  to  him.  When  this  oc- 
curs, he  can  leave  the  "pen"  and  hide  again  if  he  can  escape 
the  eye  of  the  player  who  is  "It."  He  can  then  wave  to  another 
player  who  has  been  caught  and  thus  enable  him  to  escape. 
The  game  continues  until  all  have  been  captured. 

See  Boyd,  p.  69  (Beckon) ;  HF,  VII,  89  (a  text  from  Illinois). 


Hide  and  Seek 

[Nebraska] 

This,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  played  hid- 
ing games,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
To  my  personal  knowledge,  it  is  current  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  player  is  counted  out  to  be  "It."  He  is  then  blindfolded 
or  hides  his  face  between  his  hands  and  counts  to  one  hundred. 
While  he  is  counting,  the  other  players  scatter  and  hide.  As 
soon  as  he  has  finished,  he  calls  out,  "All  not  hid,  holler  T!" 
If  no  one  yells,  he  calls  next,  "A  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel 
of  clover;  all  not  hid  can't  hide  over!"  and,  finally,  "All  eyes 
open;  here  I  come!"  If  he  finds  a  player,  there  is  a  race  be- 
tween them  back  to  a  preannounced  spot.  If  the  player  who 
is  "It"  succeeds  in  reaching  the  spot  first,  he  strikes  it  and 

says,  "One,  two,  three  for !"  If  the  other  is  the  first  to 

reach  it,  he  calls,  "One,  two,  three  for  me!"  or  simply  "Home 
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free!"  When  a  player  has  been  caught  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first  "It,"  the  latter  sometimes  calls,  "All  the  rest  home  free," 
whereupon  all  the  others  come  in  to  the  base. 

According  to  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck  (I,  140-57),  there 
are  more  than  150  names  for  this  game  in  Dutch  alone.  Al- 
lusions are  to  be  found  in  Porter's  The  Two  Angry  Women 
of  Abington  and  in  Dekker's  Satiromastix. 

A  variant  of  this  game  formerly  played  in  Naples  is 
Covalera  (The  Brooding  Hen) ;  see  Basile,  11  Pentamerone, 
I,  132.  Lots  were  drawn  to  determine  which  player  was  to 
be  "It."  She  then  promised  not  to  look  where  the  others  went. 
When  all  were  hidden,  she  started  out  in  search  of  them.  On 
finding  one,  she  embraced  her,  saying  "Bird,  bird."  The  play- 
er caught  then  became  the  brooding  hen  for  the  next  game. 

An  Armenian  variant  is  called  Achgaboo\.  One  player  is 
blindfolded,  and  the  rest  hide.  When  all  are  hidden,  one  of 
their  number  calls,  "Seek  us!"  The  blindfolded  player  then 
tears  off  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes  and  starts  in  search. 
Anyone  caught  before  having  reached  the  spot  where  the  first 
player  was  blindfolded  is  blindfolded  in  his  turn,  and  the 
game  continues. 

The  game  is  common  in  Greece,  where  it  is  known  as 
airohhpaadvha  or  KpvTTTlvba.  Players  designate  one  of  their 
number  to  "mount  guard."  The  selecting  is  done  by  using  a 
counting-out  rhyme.  The  player  who  is  "It"  counts  to  forty 
or  to  one  hundred  (the  number  is  decided  upon  beforehand)  ; 
the  others  rush  to  hide.  When  he  has  finished  counting,  he 
calls  out,  "Forty  (or  one  hundred)  and  I'm  coming!"  He  then 
begins  hunting  for  the  rest.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  finding 
a  player,  he  taps  him  on  the  shoulder  and  runs  to  the  base, 
where  he  calls,  "I  have  caught  him!"  Then  the  other  must 
take  his  place.  If  the  caught  player  arrives  first  he  is  safe. 

The  game  of  Hide  and  Seek  is  known  in  Macedonia  as 
Traitovfxe  to  kovkL    The  last  word  represents  the  sound  made 
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by  the  hiding  children  and  may,  Abbott  suggests  (p.  i7n.), 
be  related  to  the  custom  of  hunting  the  cuckoo. 

Jugoslav  analogues  are  S^rwanja,  Pofoce\,  and  Skrivati 
Se.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  The 
player  who  is  "It"  may  count  to  thirty  or  may  recite  a  rhyme 
instead,  if  he  chooses.  While  he  is  searching  for  the  hidden 
children,  he  says: 

Sprite,  little  sprite, 
Your  house  is  on  fire 
And  you  are  not  there! 

(According  to  popular  belief,  the  reason  that  one  cannot  find 
an  object  for  which  he  is  hunting  is  that  a  sprite  is  sitting  on 
it  and  making  it  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  When  the  above 
jingle  is  recited,  the  sprite  leaves  and  the  object  again  becomes 
visible  to  the  searcher.) 

The  Rumanian  game  of  Hide  and  Seek  is  called  De-a  Vati 
Ascuns.  A  counting-out  rhyme  is  said,  and  the  player  on 
whom  the  last  syllable  falls  must  be  "It."  He  turns  his  back 
to  the  rest  of  the  players,  leaning  his  face  against  a  wall  or  a 
pillar.  As  soon  as  the  others  have  hidden  themselves,  they  call 
"Cucu"  or  "Gata"  (Ready)  and  wait  to  be  discovered.  Those 
who  are  found  are  safe  if  they  can  reach  the  starting  point  and 
hit  it  or  spit  on  it  before  the  hunter  arrives.  The  first  player 
caught  becomes  the  hunter  in  the  next  game. 

In  the  Jewish  Koim  Bazi  (game  of  hiding)  two  players 
are  chosen  by  means  of  a  counting-out  rhyme.  One  sits  down, 
and  the  other  hides  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  seated  girl.  All 
remaining  girls  scatter  and  hide.  The  girl  who  has  hidden 
her  head  must  now  guess  where  each  of  the  other  girls  is 
hidden  but  must  not  get  up  or  search  for  them.  She  is  aided 
by  the  girls  themselves,  who  keep  calling  out  in  order  to  guide 
her.  If  she  is  unsuccessful  in  locating  them,  they  come  out  of 
their  hiding  places  and  blindfold  her.  Now  she  must  try 
to  catch  one  of  them.  They  keep  sufficiently  close  to  enable 
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her  to  find  them,  but  evade  her  as  best  they  can,  calhng  to  her 
continually  to  direct  her,  " Albande,  Albandel"  (The  Bound 
One,  The  Bound  One).  The  girl  whom  she  succeeds  in  catch- 
ing hides  her  head  in  the  lap  of  another  girl  and  the  game 
begins  again. 

An  analogue  from  India  is  known  as  Thappo.  One  player, 
who  is  selected  by  lot,  closes  his  eyes  and  counts  to  fifty  or  to 
one  hundred.  The  others  hide  themselves  during  the  count- 
ing. When  the  counter  has  finished,  he  begins  hunting  for 
them.  If  they  reach  his  starting  point  without  being  caught, 
they  are  safe.  If  the  first  player  spies  one  of  them,  he  shouts, 

naming  the  person,  "Thappo  of !"  and  runs  to  the  base. 

If  the  player  spied  can  manage  to  reach  the  base  before  the 
chaser,  he  is  free.  The  first  one  caught  becomes  the  hunter  in 
the  following  game.  Another  Indian  form  of  the  game  is 
called  Santakukadi  {Santa^=^hidc\  ^f^^rt(//=chicken). 

In  Hungary,  those  who  are  "home  free"  call  out  "Ipi- 
apacs"  as  they  touch  the  base.  The  words  are  meaningless. 

See  Strutt,  p.  301;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  51  (Korean  and 
Japanese);  Wieand,  p.  5  {SchtecJ^le  Spiele);  Maclagan,  p.  211 
{Falach  Fead) ;  Hall,  p.  6  (Korean  and  Japanese) ;  Earle,  Child 
Life,  p.  347;  HF,  VII,  90;  VIII,  13;  Lewalter  and  Schlager,  p.  246, 
No.  968;  Gulick,  p.  76;  Best,  Games,  p.  92  (Taupunipuni) ;  Bryant, 
p.  51  {pe'epe'ekj-ia) ;  Ivens,  p.  100;  Kidd,  Savage  Childhood,  p.  177; 
Malinowski,  p.  246;  Marran,  p.  134  (Duck  in  the  Hole) ;  Stayt,  p. 
98;  Gomme,  I,  211;  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir,  p.  338;  Reyes  and 
Ramos,  p.  51  (Tagudn);  Nebraska  Fol\lore  Pamphlets,  VII,  8; 
de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  140  (Verstoppertje);  Martinez,  fuegos, 
p.  217  (El  Esconder) ;  Boyd,  p.  72;  North  Carolina  Fol\lore,  I,  13; 
CFLQ,  II,  208  (Hawaiian);  Tillhagen,  I,  206-207;  Abbott,  p.  17; 
Arwidsson,  III,  498;  Lampa,  No.  218;  Stoylen,  Nos.  106-10; 
Rochholz,  p.  403,  No.  21;  Handelmann,  No.  108;  Bohme,  p.  561, 
No.  371;  Aurand,  Social  Life,  p.  13;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16; 
Griaule,  Abyssins,  pp.  1 17-18;  Cohen,  p.  465;  Kuret,  pp.  25-26; 
Brown  Collection,  I,  37.  This  is  the  Spanish  El  Escondite,  known 
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in  Burgos  as  Taina  and  in  Madrid  as  Barrera.  Allusions  to  the 
game  appear  in  Hamlet,  Love's  Labors  Lost,  and  other  plays. 


I-Spy 

[indiana] 

This  is  an  indoor  game  known  also  as  Hide  the  But- 
ton, Huckle  Buckle  Beanstalk,  Hunt  the  Thimble,  Thimble 
in  Sight. 

I-Spy  can  be  played  by  any  number  above  two.  A  thimble 
or  any  other  small  object  is  the  only  equipment  required.  All 
players  except  the  one  who  is  to  be  "It"  leave  the  room.  The 
latter  puts  the  thimble  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  but  not 
under  or  behind  anything;  it  must  always  be  in  plain  view. 
He  then  calls  back  the  other  players,  and  they  begin  to  hunt 
for  the  thimble.  When  a  player  is  very  close  to  the  object,  the 
one  who  has  hidden  it  must  call  out  that  the  former  is  "hot"; 
if  he  is  far  from  it,  that  he  is  "cold";  and  if  he  is  getting  nearer 
to  it,  that  he  is  "getting  warm."  If  a  player  catches  sight  of  the 
object  hidden,  he  calls  out  "I  spy!"  and  picks  it  up.  The  finder 
then  does  the  hiding  in  the  next  game. 

In  the  Spanish  Veo,  Veo,  one  player  is  counted  out  and 
leaves  the  group.  The  rest  select  some  object  (house,  tree,  etc.) 
which  is  plainly  visible  and  call  him  back.  Then  follows  this 
dialogue : 

/  see,  I  see. 

What  do  you  see? 

A  little  thing. 

With  what  letter? 

It  is  something  that  begins  with 

Another  Spanish  term  for  the  game  is  El  Dedal. 

This  is  the  French  Cligne-musette  or  Cache-cache,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  one  of  the  games  played  in  his 
youth. 
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The  Greek  form  of  the  game  is  known  as  Kpho-^eaT-q. 
Guiding  calls  used  are  "You  are  warm,"  "you  are  hot,"  "you 
are  cold,"  "you  are  frozen." 

The  game  is  known  also  in  the  Sudan.  Meek  writes 
(Sudanese,  p.  457)  :  "There  is  also  a  game  of  hunt-the-thimble, 
played  by  boys  and  youths,  one  of  whom  is  sent  away  while 
a  ring  is  concealed.  When  he  returns  and  attempts  to  find  the 
ring,  he  is  assisted  by  a  guitar  player,  who,  by  the  music,  in- 
dicates whether  he  is  'hot'  or  'cold.'  If  the  youth  is  'cold,'  the 
guitar  player  plays  a  tune  which  indicates  that  the  seeker 
has  no  eyes.  And  so  on  until  the  seeker  is  finally  led  to  the 
spot  where  the  ring  is  concealed." 

In  the  Abyssinian  form  of  the  game,  two  players  are  blind- 
folded, and  one  of  them  tries  to  find  the  other.  A  third  plays 
a  lyre  or  a  flute,  giving  directions  as  in  the  Sudanese  variant. 

See  Gomme,  I,  212-13;  Maclagan,  p.  91  (Hide  the  Button); 
Newell,  p.  152  (Thimble  in  Sight),  160;  Smith,  Games,  p.  268; 
Martinez,  Jnegos,  p.  72  (Frio  o  Caliente),  240  (Veo,  Veo) ;  Boyd, 
p.  81;  HF,  VIII,  22  (Hot  or  Cold) ;  Hedges,  p.  20;  Griaule,  Abys- 
sins,  p.  119;  Arwidsson,  III,  444;  Gustavson,  p.  91,  No.  123;  Brown 
Collection,  I,  38. 


Kick  the  Can 

[Arkansas] 

A  group  of  players  gathers  at  a  spot,  usually  a  tree  or 
a  post,  previously  designated  as  "home."  The  one  who  is  to 
do  the  hunting  kicks  a  can  as  far  from  this  point  as  he  can. 
While  he  is  recovering  it,  the  other  players  scatter  and  hide. 
The  hunter  may  be  required  to  return  the  can  to  "home"  be- 
fore he  can  go  in  search  of  the  others,  or  he  may  be  permitted 
to  start  from  where  the  can  is  picked  up.  From  this  point  on, 
the  game  is  played  like  Hide  and  Seek. 
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See  Gomme,  I,  401  (Mount  the  Tin),  412  (New  Squat) ;  Brown 
Collection,  I,  39. 


Throw  the  Wicket 

[Illinois] 

The  only  requisites  for  the  playing  of  this  game  are  a 
rather  large  number  of  players  and  a  piece  of  broomstick 
about  two  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  players  is  designated 
wicket-keeper  and  at  once  sets  up  the  wicket,  that  is,  leans  the 
piece  of  broomstick  against  a  tree  or  a  lamp  post.  Then  he 
covers  his  eyes  and  keeps  them  covered  until  the  rest  have 
had  time  to  run  away  and  hide.  Usually  he  counts  slowly  to 
fifty  or  to  one  hundred  during  this  time.  Having  finished  his 
count,  the  wicket-keeper  starts  out  to  find  the  hiders.  If  he 
finds  a  player  and  tags  him,  the  latter  must  go  to  the  wicket 
and  remain  there  until  another  player  can  slip  out  of  his  hid- 
ing place,  seize  the  wicket,  and  throw  it  away  without  being 
tagged  by  the  keeper.  While  the  latter  is  retrieving  the  wicket, 
the  others  in  hiding  may  change  their  hiding  places  if  they 
wish  and,  of  course,  all  those  who  have  been  captured  are 
now  able  to  run  away  and  hide  again.  The  game  ends  only 
when  the  keeper  holds  all  the  others  captive  at  the  same  time. 
When  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  doing  this,  another  player 
is  chosen  as  wicket-keeper,  and  a  new  game  is  started. 


Tap-on-the-Back 

[west  Virginia] 

This  game  is  an  elaboration  of  Hide  and  Seek.  The 
player  who  has  been  chosen  "It"  covers  his  eyes  and  turns  his 
back  upon  the  others.  One  of  the  latter  taps  him  on  the  back, 
and  "It,"  turning  around,  tries  to  guess  which  child  gave  the 
blow.  If  his  guess  is  correct,  the  striker  must  run  to  a  desig- 
nated spot  and  back  while  the  rest  of  the  players  hide.  If  "It" 
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fails  to  identify  the  striker,  then  he  must  make  the  run  him- 
self. From  this  point  on,  the  game  proceeds  as  in  Hide  and 
Seek. 

Variations  occur  in  the  way  of  tapping  the  back,  in  the 
formulas  used,  and  in  the  tasks  assigned  the  player  who  does 
the  tapping.  In  some  forms  of  the  game,  the  tap  is  delivered 
upon  the  open  palm  of  the  blindfolded  player,  who  lays  his 
hand  upon  his  back  for  this  purpose.  In  others,  one  player 
draws  with  his  hand  a  circle  upon  the  back  of  the  one  who  is 
"It,"  while  another  gives  a  tap  within  the  circle.  In  a  Brooklyn 
form  of  the  game  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  a  face  are 
drawn  upon  the  back,  and  the  tap  is  delivered  upon  one  of 
these  features. 

A  southern  New  York  formula  is 

Tap,  tap,  tap  on  the  bacJ{; 
Now  I'm  ready,  somebody  tap! 

while  in  Virginia  the  formula  runs 

/  draw  the  round  circle  (sic) 
And  punch  it  with  a  punch. 

another  player  giving  the  tap  at  the  last  word. 

Instead  of  being  ordered  merely  to  run  to  a  certain  point 
and  back,  the  player  who  did  the  tapping  might  have  to  do 
something  much  more  complicated,  e.g.  "Go  across  the  road 
to  the  barn,  count  two  hundred  by  fives,  and  come  back  skip- 
ping!" Other  penalties  imposed  might  be  the  running  to  the 
designated  spot  and  then  crawling  back,  hopping  back,  turn- 
ing a  specified  number  of  cartwheels  on  the  return  trip,  etc. 

Versions  of  this  game  have  been  collected  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wash- 
ington. Other  names  given  it  are  Tappy,  Tappy-Hi-Spy,  Tap- 
the-Icebox,  Tap-on-the-Icebox,  Tappy-on-the-Icebox.  See  HF, 
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VIII,  23  for  variants  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee.  In 
a  version  given  by  New^ell  (p.  160)  the  formula  opens  with 
"Eis"  (for  Eins),  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
"icebox"  of  American  texts. 


Blankie  Lie  Low 

[  Vermont] 

This  game  is  similar  to  Run,  Sheep,  Run  in  that  one 
group  of  players  hides  from  the  other.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, all  the  players  of  a  group  hide,  and  the  warning  cry 
"Blankie  lie  low!"  is  uttered  not  by  the  leader  only  but  by  any 
member  of  the  hiding  group. 
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Iames  of  this  type,  in  which  players  find 
outlet  for  an  impulse  as  old  as  the  human  race,  can  be  con- 
veniently classified  into  three  groups :  those  which  are  a  mimi- 
cry of  warfare  (Prison  Base),  those  imitative  of  wife  capture 
(some  forms  of  Three  Dukes),  and  those  in  which  the  chaser 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  representation  of  a  demon 
or  other  supernatural  being  and  the  captive  his  victim  (Black 
Man  and  various  forms  of  Tag) .  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the 
first  two  groups  mentioned,  the  contest  is  basically  between 
teams,  while  in  the  latter,  a  lone  player  is  pitted  against  all  the 
others. 

Such  features  as  raids  into  enemy  territory  and  the  rescu- 
ing of  comrades  from  captivity,  distinctive  of  games  of  Base, 
are,  of  course,  readily  recognizable  as  survivals,  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  of  ancient  tribal  warfare.  Other  features,  not  to  be 
explained  so  easily,  are  the  tapping  of  the  captive's  head  (or 
back)  three  times,  the  counting  "one,  two,  three"  on  reaching 
the  base  safely,  and  the  touching  of  "home"  three  times;  the 
spitting  over  the  captive's  head  and  the  spitting  on  the  spot 
designated  as  "home;"  and  the  returning  of  players  to  a  base 
"to  get  fire"  before  starting  out  after  a  new  victim.  Particular- 
ly interesting  are  the  methods  used  by  players  to  secure  sanctu- 
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ary  or  immunity  from  capture.  The  most  common  sanctuary 
is,  of  course,  "home,"  where  the  runner  is  safe,  if  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  it  in  advance  of  his  pursuer.  In  other  forms 
of  chasing  games,  the  fleeing  player  can  win  at  least  a  tem- 
porary security  by  touching  iron,  wood  or  lead,  by  squatting 
on  the  ground,  by  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  so  that 
his  feet  do  not  touch  the  earth,  by  another  player's  running 
between  him  and  the  player  who  is  "It,"  by  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  other,  by  crossing  the  fingers,  by  calling  out 
"King's  X,"  etc.  Comments  on  these  points  will  be  found  in 
the  comparative  notes  for  this  section. 


Molly  Bright 

[north  Carolina] 

Players  are  divided  into  two  groups,  which  arrange 
themselves  in  parallel  lines  facing  each  other.  The  two  groups 
should  be  about  fifty  yards  apart.  One  player  takes  his  posi- 
tion about  midway  between  the  two  lines  and  slightly  to  one 
side.  A  player  of  one  side  calls  to  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
"How  many  miles  to  Molly  Bright?"  The  other  answers, 
"Threescore  and  ten."  The  next  question  is,  "Can  I  get  there 
by  candlelight?"  The  other  player  calls  in  reply,  "Yes,  if  your 
legs  are  long  and  light,  but  watch  out  for  the  old  witch  along 
the  way!"  Both  groups  then  start  running  toward  each  other, 
each  trying  to  reach  the  other's  base.  A  player  caught  by  the 
"Witch"  must  take  the  latter's  place,  and  the  "Witch"  then 
joins  one  of  the  two  groups. 

Gomme,  who  gives  nineteen  versions  of  this  game,  thinks 
it  illustrative  of  some  fact  in  history.  Newell  would  derive  it 
from  the  ancient  English  game  of  Barley  Break,  allusions  to 
which  appear  in  the  works  of  Dekker,  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, Massinger,  Middleton,  Jonson,  Shadwell,  Sidney,  Herrick, 
Browne,  and  other  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  writers. 
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The  fact  that  Strutt  (p.  302)  describes  the  latter  game  as 
closely  resembling  Prisoner's  Base  lends  weight  to  Newell's 
conjecture.  Mactaggart's  theory  that  the  game  perpetuates 
the  activities  of  English  chivalry  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
— "Then  Babylon  in  the  rhyme,  the  w^ay  they  had  to  v^ander 
and  hazard  being  caught  by  the  infidels,  all  speak  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  game"  {Gallovidian  Eficyciopedia) — is  in- 
teresting but  seems  far-fetched. 

See  JAFL,  V,  120;  LX,  32;  Bett,  The  Games  of  Children,  pp. 
47-48;  A  A,  O.S.,  I,  280;  SFO,  VI,  256;  FL],  VII,  230;  N&Q,  4th 
series,  VII,  141,  271,  415,  506,  523;  HF,  VIII,  24;  Gomme,  I,  231; 
Newell,  p.  153;  Hartland,  p.  63;  Hofer,  p.  43;  Chambers,  pp.  19, 
123;  O'Suilleabhain,  p.  674  (mentioned  only) ;  PTFLS,  XVII,  142; 
Bancroft,  p.  108;  Botkin,  A  Treasury,  p.  loi;  McDowell,  pp.  68- 
69;  Linscott,  p.  18;  Montgomerie,  Sandy  Candy,  p.  73;  Billson,  p. 
6y,  Collins,  p.  49.  See  also  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  74.  Other  names 
given  the  game  are  Miley  Bright,  Banbury  Cross,  Barley  Bridge, 
Barney  Bridge,  Molly  Bride,  Burslem,  Babylon,  Bethlehem,  etc. 


Wolf  Over  the  Ridge 

[Missouri] 

This  game  can  be  played  by  any  number  from  five  to 
twenty-five.  Two  lines  or  bases  are  drawn  about  fifty  yards 
apart.  One  player  is  named  "It"  and  takes  his  station  halfway 
between  the  two  lines  of  players.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
get  from  one  of  the  bases  to  the  other  without  being  caught  by 
the  player  in  the  middle.  The  player  who  is  "It"  calls  out, 
"Wolf  over  the  ridge!"  All  the  other  players  then  try  to  reach 
the  side  opposite  them.  If  a  player  is  caught,  he  must  stay 
between  the  lines  and  assist  "It"  in  catching  the  rest.  When  all 
have  been  caught,  the  game  is  over.  Usually  the  last  player 
caught  is  made  "It"  for  the  next  game,  since  he  is  likely  to  be 
the  swiftest  runner  of  the  group. 
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Fox  and  Geese 

[Wisconsin] 

This  game  is  played  when  there  is  plenty  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  base  and  the  paths  necessary  for  the  playing 
court  are  made  by  trampling  down  the  snow  in  the  desired 
places.  The  center  spot,  or  base,  is  the  "hen  house."  Within  it 
the  geese  are  safe.  The  "fox"  tries  to  tag  any  "goose"  who  may 
try  to  stray  from  this  safety  zone.  Both  fox  and  geese  must 
stay  on  the  paths  at  all  times.  If  the  former  succeeds  in  tagging 
a  goose,  the  latter  becomes  a  fox  and  must  aid  the  captor.  If 
many  players  are  taking  part  in  the  game,  there  are  sometimes 
as  many  as  three  or  four  foxes  operating  at  the  same  time. 


See  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  69  (Chinese);  Smith,  Games,  p.  258; 
Marran,  p.  186;  Acker,  p.  iii;  HF,  VII,  91;  Boyd,  p.  15;  Mason  and 
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Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  568;  Brown  Collection,  I,  82;  Wieand, 
pp.  lo-ii  (Ring  Tag). 


Black  and  Blue 

[Missouri] 

This  game  requires  a  playing  space  of  about  thirty  by 
seventy-five  feet.  There  should  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  players 
on  each  side.  About  six  feet  back  on  each  side  of  the  center  and 
parallel  Wixh  the  ends  of  the  field  are  drawn  two  lines,  on 
which  the  two  groups  take  their  respective  positions.  They 
have  all  the  remainder  of  the  field  (i.e.  back  to  each  end  of 
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the  playing  field)  in  which  to  retreat  if  necessary.  One  team 
is  the  Blacks;  the  other  is  the  Blues.  A  caller  stands  on  the  side- 
line. When  he  calls  "Blue!"  the  Blues  try  to  tag  the  Blacks 
before  the  latter  can  retreat  to  their  end  of  the  court.  If  a  Black 
is  caught,  he  must  join  the  Blues.  The  game  ends  when  all 
the  players  of  one  of  the  groups  have  been  captured. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  215. 
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Black  Man 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  by  six  or  more  youngsters,  two  of 
whom  are  "black  men."  The  others  have  two  safety  bases,  on 
which  they  cannot  be  caught.  If  they  run  between  the  bases, 
however,  they  can  be  caught  and  then  they  too  become  "black 
men."  The  "black  man"  must  pat  each  captive  three  times  on 
the  back.  The  first  two  players  caught  are  the  "black  men" 
for  the  next  game. 

See  HF,  VII,  89;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  269; 
Smith,  Games,  p.  37. 


Prison  Base 

[indiana] 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
apart,  with  a  three-foot  circle,  which  is  the  prison,  just  behind 
each  line.  The  object  of  each  party  is  to  take  and  keep  prison- 
ers from  the  enemy  and  to  liberate  any  of  its  own  members 
who  have  been  captured.  A  player  who  leaves  his  home  base 
after  an  opponent  has  set  out  may  capture  the  latter  and  put 
him  in  "prison,"  provided  that  a  still  later  opponent  does  not 
appear  and  capture  the  first  player.  Any  player  who  returns 
to  his  home  base  may  immediately  set  out  again  as  the  all- 
conquering  hero  until  a  still  later  arrival  from  the  other  side 
sends  him  scurrying  back  for  a  new  "right-of-way."  If  a  player 
succeeds  in  penetrating  to  the  enemy's  "prison,"  he  may  re- 
lease his  comrades  held  captive  there  and  bring  them  home, 
unhindered,  to  continue  the  game.  The  game  ends  either  with 
the  exhausting  of  the  enemy's  forces  or  by  a  count  of  heads 
after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed,  the  side  having  the  more 
players  being  the  winner. 

This,  too,  is  a  very  old  game.  The  first  written  mention  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  early  thirteenth  century. 
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"In  the  Dictionary  of  Johannes  de  Garlandia,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  under  the  enumeration  of  re- 
quisites for  the  house  of  a  respectable  person,  we  meet,  oddly 
enough,  with  barri,  which  are  thus  explained  to  us:  'Barri 
sunt  genus  ludi,  G alike  barres! "  (Hazlitt,  Dictionary  of 
Faiths  and  Folklore,  II,  501).  Prison  Base  is  mentioned  in  the 
Faerie  Queene  (1590),  Cymbeline,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ver- 
ona,  and  Drayton's  Polyolbion  (30th  song).  References  to  it 
occur  also  in  D'Urfey,  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Marlowe,  Brome,  Chettle,  and  Jonson.  An  allusion  to  "base" 
appears  also  in  Breton,  but  the  kind  meant  is  not  clear. 

The  game  is  known  in  Spain  as  La  Barra,  in  Portugal  as 
Barra  Manteiga,  in  Greece  as  S/cXajStd,  'AinrdpL^a,  ^cond  and 
in  Persia  as  The  Slaves.  Additional  English  names  for  it  are 
Bars,  Prisoner's  Bars,  Release,  etc. 

The  (j!)cortd  is  played  as  follows :  Eight  to  fourteen  play- 
ers divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  which  form  their  re- 
spective camps,  about  100  to  150  paces  apart.  A  short  distance 
in  front  of  each  camp  is  drawn  a  circle,  representing  the  prison. 
The  game  begins  with  a  sortie  by  one  player  toward  the  op- 
posite camp.  The  leader  of  the  latter  orders  his  men  to  take 
him  prisoner.  One  may  not  take  a  prisoner  unless  he  has  left 
his  camp  after  the  pursued  left  his.  If  the  enemy  returns  to 
his  camp  without  being  caught,  the  pursuer  must  also  return 
to  his  to  "take  fire."  After  the  first  and  second,  then  all  the 
players  of  the  two  camps  start  out,  but  each  must  take  care  to 
attack  only  those  who  left  their  bases  before  him.  When  he 
touches  an  enemy  with  his  fingers  and  cries  out,  "I  have 
caught  him,"  the  latter  is  considered  a  prisoner  and  is  con- 
ducted with  cries  of  triumph  to  the  prison  of  his  captor's 
camp.  If  players  belonging  to  the  prisoner's  group  can  ap- 
proach the  prison  closely  enough  to  touch  him,  he  is  free. 
However,  only  one  prisoner  at  a  time  may  be  released.  If  a 
player  runs  out  of  bounds,  he  is  regarded  as  a  deserter  to  the 
enemy  and  is  put  in  prison.  The  game  continues  until  one  of 
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the  two  groups  has  taken  so  many  prisoners  that  the  other 
cannot  go  on. 

In  a  form  of  the  game  from  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  a 
judge  is  stationed  midway  between  the  two  groups  to  see  that 
all  observe  the  rules.  If  an  enemy  can  reach  the  opponents' 
base  without  being  caught,  he  is  called  a  Pololo.  He  then  re- 
mains behind  the  base  and  hinders  the  movements  of  those 
on  the  opposing  side ;  thus  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  these  Pololos.  The  Spanish  game,  El  Marro  Chazo, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  our  game,  though  it  has  no  prisons. 
Players  line  up  some  distance  apart  (the  distance  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  players),  facing  each  other.  Those  of  one 
group  venture  forth  and  those  of  the  other  try  to  catch  them. 
When  one  has  been  caught,  he  is  taken  to  the  enemy  line.  He 
then  gets  as  close  as  possible  to  the  boundary  line,  extending 
his  hands  so  that  his  companions  can  rescue  him  by  striking 
them.  This  particular  variant  is  from  Leon. 

The  title  of  the  Spanish  ]usticias  y  hadrones  suggests  our 
Cops  and  Robbers,  but  it  too  is  really  a  form  of  ha  Barra.  The 
chief  difference  between  it  and  the  latter  is  that  only  one  side, 
that  of  the  Justicias,  has  a  prison.  The  Ladrones  have  a  shelter, 
in  which  they  are  safe  from  any  raids  by  the  former.  Libera- 
tion from  prison  is  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  in  Prison 
Base.  The  game  is  known  also  as  El  Rescate. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  game  of  Witch  in  the  Jar 
(Newell,  p.  163;  Handelmann,  p.  65).  The  latter  is  played  as 
follows:  Circles  are  marked  off  on  the  ground.  A  "home," 
usually  a  tree,  is  selected  some  distance  from  the  "jars."  All 
the  players  but  one,  the  Witch,  are  at  this  "home."  The  Witch 
chases  them  and  puts  into  one  of  the  "jars"  each  player  she 
succeeds  in  capturing.  He  cannot  escape  unless  one  of  the 
other  players,  fresh  from  "home,"  frees  him  by  touching.  The 
child  who  has  been  freed  cannot  be  caught  again  until  he  has 
been  "home."  His  rescuer  can  be  caught,  however,  and  so  it 
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is  a  dangerous  risk  to  attempt  a  rescue.  When  all  the  players 
have  been  caught,  a  new  Witch  is  chosen. 

In  a  Jugoslav  analogue,  Razbojnikj  in  zandarji,  prisoners 
are  not  permitted  to  escape  through  their  ow^n  efforts,  nor  may 
they  be  released  by  comrades. 

See  Best,  Games,  p.  93;  Ludovici,  p.  33;  Mason  and  Mitchell, 
Active  Games,  p.  275;  Ruiz,  p.  53  {Los  Encantados);  Martinez, 
Juegos,  p.  211  [La  Barra);  A  A,  n.s.,  I,  233  (Hawaiian);  Gomme, 
II,  79-83;  Douglas,  p.  19  (Release) ;  Strutt,  p.  67;  FL,  V,  40  (Ma- 
lay); Maclagan,  p.  217;  Bernoni,  p.  87;  Newell,  p.  164;  Henius, 
p.  15  (Portuguese);  Acker,  p.  loi;  Stair,  p.  136;  Hall,  p.  67  (Per- 
sian); Griffis,  p.  465;  Balfour  and  Thomas,  p.  104;  Smith,  Games, 
p.  255;  Vernaleken  and  Branky,  p.  63;  NFP,  VII,  4;  Rochholz, 
p.  414,  No.  32;  Boyd,  p.  8;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  130;  de  Fou- 
quieres,  p.  82;  Best,  The  Maori,  II,  127;  Kuret,  p.  21 ;  Aurand,  Child 
Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ;  Denis,  p.  61;  Brown  Collection,  I,  72. 


Steal  the  Bacon 

[Missouri] 

There  should  be  at  least  eleven  players  for  this  game. 
If  this  is  the  number  participating,  they  w^ill  be  divided  into 
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two  groups  of  five  players  each,  and  the  eleventh  player  will 
be  the  "caller."  The  two  teams  station  themselves  on  parallel 
lines  drawn  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart.  Each  team  counts  off, 
and  the  number  i  player  of  one  team  places  himself  opposite 
the  number  5  player  of  the  other.  Number  2  is  opposite  num- 
ber 4,  and  so  on.  The  "caller"  now  calls  out  any  number  from 
one  to  five,  and  each  of  the  two  players  whose  number  he 
has  called  runs  to  the  center,  where  an  object  has  been  placed, 
and  tries  to  get  it  and  return  to  his  former  position  before  the 
other  player  can  touch  him.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  it 
counts  a  point  for  his  team.  If  he  fails,  the  object  is  returned 
to  its  place  and  the  "caller"  shouts  out  another  number.  The 
first  team  to  score  ten  points  is  the  winner. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Gaines,  p.  273  (Snatch  Ball). 


Release 

[texas] 

For  the  playing  of  this  game,  two  teams  are  needed. 
Each  establishes  a  "home  base"  and  the  other  must  be  in- 
formed of  its  location.  This  base  is  not  to  be  changed  during 
the  game.  Each  team  now  starts  out  from  its  home  base,  either 
in  pairs  or  singly,  to  capture  the  enemy.  The  capture  is  made 
by  touching  a  player  three  times  on  the  back.  The  prisoner 
must  now  go  to  the  captor's  home  base,  where  he  waits  to  be 
released.  His  release  can  be  effected  by  one  of  his  comrades, 
who  will  touch  the  enemy  home  base  and  shout  "Release!" 
To  prevent  the  releasing  of  prisoners,  one  or  two  guards  are 
usually  left  around  the  home  base.  A  definite  playing  area  is 
decided  upon  before  the  game  begins,  and  no  player  is  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  prescribed  boundaries.  The  game 
ends  when  all  the  members  of  one  side  have  been  captured. 
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Cat  and  Mouse 
Circle  Base 

[wyoming] 

Any  number  can  play  this  game,  though  ten  or  twelve 
is  the  usual  number  participating.  The  players  are  evenly 
divided  into  tv^o  groups.  The  playing  area  is  about  seventy- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  dividing  line  drawn 
midway  between  the  ends.  Just  inside  each  end  line  is  a  semi- 
circular "prison,"  in  which  players  who  have  been  circled 
must  stay  until  rescued.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  a  player 
into  prison.  First,  a  player  from  the  other  group  may  circle 
him  beyond  the  base  line.  Second,  the  former  may  tag  him  if 
he  ventures  over  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  base  line.  Players 
caught  can  be  released  from  prison  only  by  being  touched  by 
others  of  their  group.  The  side  which  succeeds  in  putting  all 
the  members  of  the  other  into  its  prison  wins  the  game. 


Cat  and  Mouse 

[Indiana] 

One  child  is  chosen  "Kitty"  and  another  is  selected  to 
be  the  "Mousie."  The  other  players  form  a  circle  around  them. 
The  first  player  tries  to  catch  the  second  as  the  latter  runs  in 
and  out  of  the  circle.  "Mousie"  is  safe  so  long  as  she  is  inside 
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the  circle.  When  she  is  finally  caught,  she  names  another 
player  as  her  successor  and  takes  the  role  of  "Kitty." 

A  Hungarian  variant  has  a  lamb  and  a  wolf  as  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  The  wolf  is  inside  the  ring.  He  tries  to  catch  the 
lamb,  who  is  outside  the  circle,  but  is  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  other  players,  who  move  their  clasped  hands  up  or 
down  to  keep  him  from  getting  out.  As  they  do  so,  they  repeat, 
"The  lamb  is  outside,  the  wolf  inside." 

In  another  Hungarian  variant.  The  Farmer  and  the  Goat, 
the  action  takes  place  in  an  imaginary  vineyard.  It  is  played 
like  the  above,  but  with  the  following  dialogue: 

Goat,  goat,  what  are  you  doing  in  my  vineyard? 

I'm  eating  grapes  if  there  he  any. 

Did  you  hac\  them? 

I'm  just  hacking  them. 

Did  you  weed  them? 

I'm  just  weeding  them. 

Did  you  water  them? 

I'm  just  watering  them. 

Aren't  you  afraid  I'll  shoot  you? 

Not  I!  Here's  a  hole,  there's  a  hole! 

Similar  to  this  is  the  Pennsylvania  German  variant,  Sweet- 
Wine  Vineyard.  All  the  participants  but  two  form  a  ring  by 
clasping  hands,  leaving  an  opening  to  represent  the  entrance 
to  the  vineyard.  Both  the  owner  and  the  trespasser  are  inside 
the  circle  and  carry  on  the  following  conversation : 

What  are  you  doing  in  my  vineyard? 
Eating  sweet  grapes. 

But  if  liWas  laWas  {old  Harry)  comes? 
Then  there  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  holes 
{from  lashes). 

Then  the  trespasser  breaks  through  the  ring,  pursued  by  the 
owner  until  caught.  These  two  then  decide  upon  their  suc- 
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cessors  and  take  their  places  in  the  ring,  and  the  game  con- 
tinues as  before. 

The  Russian  KoniKa  h  Mbiuikh  (Cat  and  Mouse)  bears 
Httle  resemblance  to  our  game  except  in  title.  In  it,  playing 
space  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  "home"  of  the 
cat,  the  "home"  of  the  mice,  and  the  "barn,"  from  which  the 
mice  steal  food  (miscellaneous  objects).  If  one  of  the  mice  is 
caught,  she  must  then  assist  the  cat  in  catching  others. 

In  Rumania  the  game  is  known  as  De-a  Pisica  si  Scaracele. 
It  is  very  popular,  particularly  with  the  younger  children. 
The  cat  chases  the  mouse  into  and  out  of  a  circle  formed  by 
the  other  players.  The  latter  are  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
mouse,  and  they  taunt  the  cat  and  hinder  him  in  every  way 
possible.  When  the  mouse  has  finally  been  caught,  he  is  "eat- 
en" and  the  game  begins  anew,  with  another  cat  and  mouse. 

In  the  Jugoslav  Mac\a  in  Mis,  the  mouse  is  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement,  but  the  cat  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  circle. 

See  Chambers,  p.  129  (Pease  and  Groats);  Acker,  p.  22;  Man, 
IV,  135  (a  description  from  Hercegovina) ;  Strutt,  p.  302;  Mac- 
lagan,  p.  214  (played  as  a  line  game) ;  Tikheeva,  p.  78;  JAFL,  II, 
197  (Pennsylvania  German)  ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games, 
p.  233  (Cat  and  Rat)  ;  Kristensen,  p.  498;  Smith,  Games,  p.  34;  de 
Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  172;  Martinez,  ]uegos,  p.  221  {El  Gato  y  el 
Raton) ;  Boyd,  p.  20;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  64  (Chinese),  89  (Danish), 
145  (Italian);  Vernaleken  and  Branky,  p.  74;  Bernoni,  p.  50; 
Kuret,  p.  21;  Tillhagen,  I,  202;  Northall,  p.  364;  Handelmann, 
No.  104;  Lampa,  No.  223;  Gustavson,  pp.  93,  No.  128;  105,  No.  145; 
MoM  (1935),  p.  70;  Nordis\  Kultur,  XXIV,  42;  Ruiz,  p.  54; 
Loorits,  p.  95  (Jr.  un  ]{as) . 

Chinese  Tag 

[indiana] 

This  game  begins  with  a  race  of  the  players  to  a  desig- 
nated spot  to  determine  which  of  them  shall  be  "It."  The  last 
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player  to  reach  the  goal  is  "It"  and  must  then  chase  the  others 
until  he  tags  one  of  them.  The  player  tagged  must  hold  his 
hand  over  the  spot  where  his  body  was  touched.  For  example, 
if  he  were  tagged  on  the  knee,  he  would  have  to  hold  his  hand 
on  his  knee  while  running  to  tag  someone  else.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  remove  his  hand  until  he  has  succeeded  in  tagging 
one  of  the  other  players,  who  then  becomes  "It"  for  the  next 
game. 

See  Douglas,  p.  76  (French  Touch);  Gardner,  p.  247;  Mason 
and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  250  (Sore-Spot  Tag) ;  Acker,  p. 
93;  Gutch,  p.  149;  HF,  VII,  84  (Poison  Tag);  Maclagan,  p.  207; 
de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  76;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  41  (the  African 
Taia-ya-taia)',  Hedges,  p.  21  (Japanese  Tag). 

For  tag  games  in  general,  see  Best,  Games,  p.  92;  Maspons  y 
Labros,  p.  81;  Jessup,  p.  320  {El  Manya);  Culin,  p.  51;  AA,  n.s., 
I,  272;  Newell,  pp.  158-59;  Bett,  Rhymes,  p.  41;  Humphreys,  p. 
51;  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  50  {Kapitang  Bakod)  ;  Earle,  Child  Life, 
p.  343;  NordisJ{  Kidtur,  XXIV,  42;  Rochholz,  pp.  405-408,  Nos. 
24,  25;  Bohme,  p.  560,  No.  368;  Handelmann,  No.  90;  Stoylen, 
No.  128;  Gustavson,  p.  106,  No.  147. 


Squat  Tag 

[Tennessee] 

This  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  game  of  Tag,  ex- 
cept that  a  player  can  escape  being  tagged  by  assuming  a 
squatting  position.  Each  player  is  permitted  only  a  limited 
number  of  squats  (usually  three)  in  the  course  of  a  game. 

A  variant  form,  played  in  India,  is  known  as  Uthali 
{Utha^=-gtt  up).  In  this  game,  the  player  can  escape  by  sitting 
down  before  the  chaser  can  touch  him.  He  can  rise  and  re- 
enter the  game  only  after  having  been  touched  by  a  comrade, 
who  calls  "Uthali!"  A  similar  game  is  played  by  Greek  chil- 
dren. 
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In  Korea  a  player  can  escape  capture  by  sitting  down  and 
saying  "tai]{ko}('  (Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  51).  Gomme 
describes  a  form  of  the  game  (II,  292)  in  which  a  player  who 
is  hard  pressed  can  win  a  temporary  respite  by  squatting  and 
calling  out  "a  barla."  He  re-enters  the  game  by  rising  and 
calling  "Ma  barla  oot." 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  247;  Bernoni,  p.  62; 
Maspons  y  Labros,  p.  81;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  51;  Kyverne- 
takis,  p.  125;  Gomme,  II,  292;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16;  Gustav- 
son,  p.  106,  No.  147  (Att  sld  Bas\en). 


Wood  Tag 

[Missouri] 

This  is  played  like  the  above,  except  that  a  player 
escapes  capture  by  touching  wood  instead  of  squatting.  One 
may  touch  wood  only  a  certain  number  of  times  in  one  game. 

A  curious  form,  only  slightly  related  to  Wood  Tag,  is  that 
in  which  the  player  either  climbs  a  tree  or  grasps  a  branch  and 
swings  himself  clear  of  the  ground.  In  this  case  the  immunity 
from  capture  is  secured,  not  by  the  touching  of  wood,  but  by 
the  player's  severing  himself  from  contact  with  the  earth.  A 
typical  example  of  this  form  of  the  game  is  the  Indian  Limbdi- 
Pipali.  It  is  always  played  in  an  open  space  surrounded  by 
trees.  Players  may  escape  capture  by  climbing  either  the 
Limbdi  (the  Neem  tree)  or  the  Pipali  (the  Pipal).  In  the 
absence  of  these,  they  are  permitted  to  climb  any  other  large 
tree  available.  American  children  playing  Hang  Tag,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  simply  catch  hold  of  a  limb  and  pull  them- 
selves up  so  that  their  feet  are  not  touching  the  ground.  See, 
for  example,  Boyd,  p.  18  (Hang  Tag).  A  Greek  form,  Tree 
Toad,  is  described  by  Hunt  and  Cain  (p.  123). 
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See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  248;  Gomme,  II, 
292  (Ticky  Touchwood);  HF,  VIII,  18;  Gustavson,  No.  147.  A 
parallel  played  by  Greek  children  is  known  as  Fox  or  I  Touch 
Wood.  The  Swedish  form  is  called  Trd-basl^en. 

In  the  variant  described  by  Gomme,  the  touching  of  trees  or 
other  growing  wood  is  strictly  prohibited. 


Cross  Tag 

[  Indiana] 

This  is  like  the  usual  Tag,  except  that,  if  another 
player  runs  between  the  tagger  and  his  intended  quarry,  the 
tagger  must  then  try  to  tag  the  one  who  did  the  crossing. 
In  the  South  the  game  is  sometimes  known  as  Turn  Tag. 

In  a  variant  from  Greece  any  player  who  is  in  danger  of 
being  caught  cries  to  his  comrades  for  help,  and  the  nearest 
rushes  to  his  aid.  The  chaser  must  quit  chasing  him  as  long 
as  the  two  are  together.  After  the  chaser  has  left,  however, 
the  two  players  must  separate. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  240;  Maclagan,  p. 
207  (Tig  and  Relieve) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  75;  Boyd,  p.  20; 
Hedges,  p.  15;  de  Fouquieres,  p.  91. 


Iron  Tag 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  exactly  like  Wood  Tag,  except 
that  players  can  escape  capture  only  by  touching  some  object 
made  of  iron. 

German  children  call  this  game  Eisen  anfassen,  Eisenzech, 
or  Eisenziggi;  it  is  known  in  Italy  as  Toccaferro. 

Swedish  children  play  also  a  variant  called  Bly-bas1{en,  in 
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which  those  pursued  can  save  themselves  by  touching  lead 
(e.g.  that  of  windows). 

See  Bett,  Rhymes,  p.  41;  Boyd,  p.  17  (players  touch  either  iron 
or  wood);  Gomme,  II,  292;  Gustavson,  p.  106,  No.  147  (Jern- 
bas]{en). 


Link  Tag 

[Missouri] 

One  of  the  players  is  selected  as  "It"  by  means  of  a 
counting-out  rhyme.  The  first  one  tagged  by  him  must  catch 
hold  of  the  tagger's  hand  and  help  him  to  tag  others.  The 
second  player  caught  must  join  hands  with  the  first  two,  and 
so  on.  The  game  continues  until  all  have  been  tagged  or  until 
the  one  or  two  who  have  managed  to  escape  see  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  situation  and  give  up  voluntarily.  Either  the  first 
or  the  last  player  tagged  becomes  "It"  for  the  following  game. 

The  Czechoslovak  game  of  Fisherman  is  very  similar  to 
this.  One  of  the  players  is  the  fisherman,  and  the  rest  are  fish. 
The  fisherman  calls  out,  "The  fisherman  is  coming!"  and 
starts  in  pursuit  of  them.  Those  who  are  caught  become 
fishermen.  They  must  now  join  their  captor  and  hold  each 
other's  hands  in  order  to  form  a  "net"  for  the  capturing  of 
the  remaining  players.  The  last  to  be  caught  must  serve  as 
fisherman  in  the  next  game. 

An  Indian  analogue  is  the  game  known  as  Langadi 
(Lame).  One  player,  who  is  chosen  by  lot,  is  the  Langadi,  or, 
when  girls  alone  are  playing  the  game,  is  termed  the  Langadi 
doshi  (Lame  old  woman).  The  field  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  fourth  is  the  old  lame  woman's  house;  the  rest  is  for  the 
other  players  to  run  in.  The  Langadi,  hopping  on  one  foot, 
chases  the  others.  Those  whom  she  touches  have  to  go  with 
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her  to  her  house  and  aid  her  in  catching  the  rest.  Players  may 
enter  her  house  and  tease  her  if  they  are  daring  enough.  How- 
ever, they  must  be  particularly  careful,  since  she  is  permitted 
to  use  both  legs  within  her  own  house.  The  player  who  is 
last  to  be  caught  becomes  the  Langadi  for  the  next  game. 
Hall  (p.  6i)  describes  a  similar  Syrian  form  in  which  the 
player  who  is  "It"  has  to  hop,  while  the  others  may  run.  Cf. 
also  Boyd,  p.  31  (Lame  Fox) ;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  41.  A  Greek 
form  of  the  game,  in  which  the  chaser  must  hop  throughout, 
has  also  been  recovered  from  Pont  Euxin.  He  is  still  further 
handicapped  by  being  blindfolded. 

The  player's  escaping  capture  by  touching  iron  is,  of 
course,  readily  understandable,  since  iron  has  always  been  a 
fuga  daemonum.  Cf.  the  shears  under  the  bed  at  childbirth, 
the  hot  iron  in  the  churn  to  drive  the  witch  away  and  make 
the  butter  come,  iron  in  the  hen's  nest  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
spoiling,  etc.  Just  how  the  touching  of  wood  is  to  be  explained 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  Since  no  particular  kind  of  wood  is  speci- 
fied, it  may  be  simply  that  the  idea  of  touching  it  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  a  wooden 
cross. 

Escape  by  being  "crossed"  (that  is,  by  another  player's 
running  between  the  tagger  and  his  intended  quarry),  by 
crossing  the  fingers  or  the  feet,  or  by  the  shouting  of  "King's 
X!"  are  all  derived  from  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  as 
an  averter  of  evil.  Two  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  here :  first, 
the  "It"  of  a  game  of  Tag  was  originally  a  representation  of 
the  Devil  or  of  some  other  evil  spirit,  and,  second,  the  cross 
was  known  and  used  long  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  Christian 
symbol. 

The  spitting  upon  (or  over)  the  captive's  head  was  in- 
tended to  expel  any  malignant  influences  present.  Cf .  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Idyll  VI  of  Theocritus :  "Then,  all  to  shun 
the  evil  eye,  did  I  spit  thrice  in  my  breast;  for  this  spell  was 
taught  me  by  the  crone,  Cottytaris,  ..."  The  tapping  of  the 


Capture  the  Flag 

head  is  a  later  refinement  signifying  merely  that  the  player 
tapped  is  the  other's  prisoner. 

See  Acker,  p.  97;  Maclagan,  p.  208  (Press  Gang);  Boyd,  p.  16 
(Fish  Net). 


Jacob  and  Rachel 

[Nebraska] 

A  boy  and  a  girl,  chosen  by  means  of  a  counting-out 
rhyme,  take  their  stand  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  players. 
The  boy,  who  is  blindfolded,  calls  out,  "Where  are  you, 
Rachel  ?"  The  girl  answers,  "Here  I  am,  Jacob!"  He  then  tries 
to  catch  her.  When  he  has  succeeded,  two  other  players  take 
their  places. 


Capture  the  Flag 

[Arkansas] 

The  playing  space  for  this  game  should  measure  one 
hundred  by  five  hundred  yards  and  should  be  wooded  or  hilly 
or  both.  There  are  two  teams  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  players 
each  and  a  referee.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  the  op- 
ponents' flag  and  bring  it  back  to  the  home  base  without  being 
tagged  by  those  of  the  other  side.  Each  flag  is  concealed  be- 
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hind  a  bush,  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  small  hill.  A  narrow  strip 
(about  ten  yards  in  width)  in  the  center  of  the  playing  area 
is  "No  Man's  Land."  If  a  player  is  caught  inside  it,  he  must 
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join  the  team  of  the  captor.  The  game  may  be  won  either  by 
capturing  the  flag  of  the  other  team  or  by  capturing  all  the 
players  on  the  opposing  team. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  564.  The  same  game  is  played  by  Greek 
children,  who  know  it  as  'Apirayi]  rrjs  arinaias.  See  Kyvernetakis, 
pp.  140—41  for  description  and  diagram. 


Steal  Sticks 

[Missouri] 

This  game  requires  a  fairly  level  playing  space  of 
about  fifteen  by  thirty  yards.  A  diagonal  line  is  drawn  length- 
wise on  the  playing  field.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  inside,  are  placed  six  sticks.  One  team  takes  its 
position  at  one  end  of  this  rectangle,  the  other  at  the  other  end. 
Players  of  both  groups  try  to  cross  the  diagonal  line,  steal 
sticks,  and  get  back  onto  their  own  side  of  the  field  without 
being  touched  by  the  opposition.  If  a  player  is  touched  while 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  field,  he  must  become  a  member  of 
the  opposing  team.  A  player  is  not  permitted  to  steal  more 
than  one  stick  at  a  time,  and  the  group  which  succeeds  in  steal- 
ing all  the  sticks  from  the  other  is  the  winner. 

The  Filipino  Kawat-Kawat  (Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  65)  is 
much  like  the  American  game.  However,  the  "treasures"  are 
arranged  along  the  side  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  dividing  line 
is  not  diagonal.  No  "treasure"  may  be  stolen  by  a  side  which 
has  lost  some  of  its  players  to  the  other. 

See  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  65;  Smith,  Games,  p.  214;  Newell,  p. 
168;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  278;  Acker,  p.  119; 
Boyd,  p.  9;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  215;  Brown  Collection,  I,  80. 
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[Tennessee] 

This  familiar  game  is  known  by  many  names:  Old 
Dame,  The  Witch,  Auld  Grannie,  Hen  and  Chickens,  Gled- 
Wylie,  Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  Boils  Over,  Old  Cranny 
Crow,  Fox  and  Hen,  Old  Uncle  Tom,  Searching  for  the 
Needle,  Hawk  and  Chickens,  Gipsy,  etc. 

One  player  is  the  hawk,  another  is  the  hen,  and  the  rest 
are  chickens.  The  latter  are  in  single-file  line  behind  the  hen. 
The  hen  approaches  the  hawk,  who  is  squatting  on  the  ground 
picking  up  sticks,  and  says: 

Chic\amy  Chic\amy  Craney  Crow 
Went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe; 
When  I  got  bac\,  one  of  my 

blac\-eyed  chic\ens  was  gone. 
What  time  is  it,  old  witch? 

The  hawk  answers  with  any  number  that  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  chickens.  Then  ensues  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween hen  and  hawk: 

What  are  you  doing,  old  witch? 

Pic\ing  up  stickj. 

What  for? 

To  build  a  fire. 

What  do  you  want  a  fire  for? 

To  coo\  a  chic\en. 

Where  will  you  get  a  chicken? 

I'll  get  one  of  yours. 

No,  you  won't! 

At  this,  the  hawk  makes  a  dash  for  one  of  the  chickens, 
usually  for  the  last  in  the  line.  The  hen  stretches  out  her  arms 
and  turns  from  side  to  side  in  an  effort  to  ward  off  the  hawk's 
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attacks.  Each  chicken  caught  must  drop  out  of  the  game ;  the 
last  to  be  caught  becomes  hawk  for  the  next  game  played. 

In  variants  of  the  Czechoslovak  form  of  the  game,  Hav^k, 
the  principal  characters  differ.  In  one,  the  hen  protects  her 
chickens  from  a  hawk;  in  another,  the  goose  protects  her 
goslings  from  the  fox;  in  a  third,  the  farmer  protects  sheep 
from  a  wolf;  in  a  fourth,  a  shepherd  is  protecting  his  lambs 
from  the  butcher. 

The  Hungarian  parallel  to  Chickamy  is  known  as  HSja, 
Heja  (Hawk,  Hawk) ;  the  characters  are  hawk,  hen,  and 
chickens.  The  hen  stands  in  front  of  the  chickens,  who  are  in 
a  line  and  holding  hands.  The  right  hand  of  the  first  is  held 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  one  behind  her ;  the  left  hand  of  the 
latter  is  held  by  the  left  hand  of  the  third,  etc.  The  hen  does 
not  clasp  hands  with  any  of  the  chickens.  Sometimes  each 
player  rests  both  hands  on  the  waist  of  the  one  in  front,  in- 
cluding the  hen.  Opposite  the  hen  and  crouching  on  the 
ground  is  the  hawk,  who  pretends  to  be  making  a  fire.  Hen 
and  hawk  carry  on  the  following  conversation : 

Haw]{,  haw\,  what  are  you  doing? 

Ma\ing  a  fire. 

What's  the  fire  for? 

To  warm  water. 

What's  the  water  for? 

To  scald  a  chicken. 

From  whose? 

From  yours. 

I'm  their  mother;  1  won't  let  them. 

I'm  a  haw\;  I'll  get  theml 

Then  the  hawk  dashes  for  the  chickens,  and  the  hen  spreads 
out  her  arms  to  protect  them,  turning  from  side  to  side  to 
escape  the  hawk's  attacks.  The  game  continues  until  all  the 
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chickens  have  been  captured.  In  the  next  game,  two  other 
httle  girls  take  the  roles  of  hen  and  hawk. 

The  Rumanian  game  De-a  Puia-Gaia  (Hen  and  Hawk) 
is  a  favorite  with  boys.  Two  of  the  stronger  boys  of  the  group 
are  selected  for  the  hen  and  the  hawk.  Behind  the  hen  are  the 
chickens  in  a  line,  holding  to  each  other's  waists.  The  hawk, 
stooping  down,  is  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  little 
stick.  Hen  and  hawk  converse: 

What  ma\est  thou  there? 

A  hole. 

But  with  the  hole  what  wilt  thou  do? 

Make  fire  in  it. 

Wherefore? 

To  put  the  \ettle. 

What  with  the  \ettle? 

To  scald  a  chic\en  of  thine. 

None  but  of  thinel 

Now  the  hawk  gives  the  stick  to  the  hen,  who  spits  at  it  and 
throws  it  away.  While  the  hawk  is  running  after  the  stick, 
the  hen  with  her  chickens  runs  three  times  around  the  hole, 
saying  mockingly,  "Three  time  with  my  chickens!" 

Hawk  (returning) :  /  would  thee  take  a  chicken! 
Hen :  7  should  thee  get  out  a  little  eye! 

The  hawk  makes  a  rush  toward  the  chickens.  The  hen  bars 
the  way,  and  the  struggle  begins.  The  hawk  catches  one  chick- 
en and  pretends  to  pinch  its  head.  Then  the  hen  and  the  rest 
of  the  chickens  jump  at  her  with  shouts  of  "Kirr,  kirr!" 
Eventually  the  hawk  catches  all  the  chickens  and  the  game 
ends. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  game  as  played  in  Mol- 
dova. In  the  region  of  Bucharest  it  runs  thus : 

What  dost  thou  see\,  old  wife? 
The  needle  of  the  lady. 
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Isn't  it  this  one  (offers  stick)  ? 
It  isn't! 

Then  the  hen  throws  the  stick  and  the  hawk  runs  after  it.  The 
hen  and  the  chickens  turn  around  three  times  and  say : 

Three,  three  round  ca\es 
Till  comes  old-wife-haw k^ 
With  the  pan  I 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  Spanish  game  El  Lobo,  although 
the  latter  part  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  Link  Tag.  Lots 
are  drawn  to  determine  which  of  the  players  is  to  be  the  wolf. 
The  others  arrange  themselves  in  a  single-file  line,  with  a 
shepherd  or  a  shepherdess  at  their  head.  The  wolf  is  allowed 
to  catch  only  the  last  sheep  in  the  line,  hence  the  shepherd 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  him  away  from  the  end.  If  the 
wolf  succeeds  in  catching  the  last  sheep,  the  latter  must  then 
join  him  in  catching  the  rest.  Each  sheep  caught  increases  the 
number  of  wolves,  and  at  last  the  number  of  sheep  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  wolves  and  the  game  ends. 

Actors  in  the  Hercegovinan  game  of  Chickens  are  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  hen,  and  the  chickens.  The  hen 
clucks  to  her  chickens,  and  they  follow  her  in  a  line.  She  leads 
them  to  the  mistress. 

What  art  thou  doing  here? 
I  am  lighting  the  fire. 
But  wherefore  thy  fire? 
That  I  may  arrange  the  tripod. 
But  why  wilt  thou  a  tripod? 
That  I  may  arrange  my  pan. 
But  why  wilt  thou  a  pan? 
Because  I  am  \neading  dough. 
Wherefore  thy  dough? 
That  I  may  feed  my  chicks. 
But  where  are  thy  chic\s? 
ho,  we  bring  them  to  you. .  . 
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At  these  words,  the  mistress  advances  to  take  some  chicks 
from  the  hen,  but  the  latter  defends  them.  However,  the  mis- 
tress catches  one  after  another  and  takes  them  away.  Finally 
she  has  all  of  them,  and  then  the  mistress  and  the  hen  ex- 
change roles. 

The  following  game  from  Ceylon  (Amaresekere,  p.  i68) 
is  also  similar:  ''Eluwandile  is  played  in  this  manner.  A  young 
man  takes  his  position  in  the  field  with  a  crowd  of  boys  at 
his  back,  each  holding  die  other  by  the  waist,  the  first  boy  in 
the  line  holding  to  the  waist  cloth  of  the  leader.  The  leader 
represents  the  goatherd,  and  the  boys  are  the  goats.  Another 
youth  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  tiger  attacks  the  opposite 
party,  his  object  being  to  break  the  line  and  pounce  upon  the 
'goats'  one  by  one.  Uttering  a  threat,  'Eluwan  \anna  simdire 
(I  shall  devour  the  goats),  he  rushes  forward  toward  the 
leader,  who  meets  the  intruder  defiantly,  saying,  'Elu  heti 
\apan  sundire  (Eat  the  goat  dung,  you  fellow)  and  expels 
him  from  his  domain.  Enraged  at  the  contemptuous  way  in 
which  he  is  treated,  he  returns  to  the  attack  with  renewed 
vigor,  saying,  'Kalu  eluwa  matayi  matayi'  (The  black  goat 
for  me),  but  is  again  driven  away,  the  goatherd  saying,  'Kalu 
eluwa  nod  €71  nod  en  (I  shall  not  give  up  the  black  goat,  no  I 
shall  not).  Attack  and  defence  continue  for  some  time.  At 
last  the  'tiger'  seizes  a  'goat'  and  carries  him  off  to  his  side. 
Then  others  are  captured,  and  finally  the  goatherd  confesses 
himself  beaten.  'Tiger'  and  'goatherd'  then  exchange  roles." 

In  Poland  the  game  is  known  as  Wild  Geese,  Little  Wolf, 
Gander  and  Fox,  etc.  See  Lorentz,  p.  327;  Gulgowski,  p.  128. 
The  Mitleyeno  term  is  Vuelta  Chiva  (Runaway  Kid);  see 
Parsons,  Mitla,  p.  92. 

See  Gomme,  I,  151  (Gled-Wylie),  201  (Hen  and  Chickens), 
396  (Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  Boils  Over),  499  (Old  Cranny 
Crow);  II,  14  (Old  Dame),  391  (The  Witch),  404  (Auld  Gran- 
nie) ;  Whitney  and  Bullock,  pp.  142-43;  Maclagan,  p.  133  (Search- 
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ing  for  the  Needle);  Newell,  p.  155  (Hawk  and  Chickens),  215, 
259  (Old  Witch) ;  Chambers,  p.  130  (Gled  WyUe) ;  Handelmann, 
No.  102;  Kristensen,  No.  2036;  Stoylen,  No.  22;  Northall,  p.  389; 
FLf,  I,  386;  V,  53  (from  Cornwall) ;  VII,  218;  PTFLS,  XVII,  145 
(Old  Uncle  Tom) ;  Beckwith,  p.  33  (Hen  and  Chickens) ;  Scar- 
borough, p.  138;  Talley,  p.  74;  CoUins,  p.  48;  SFQ,  VI,  221;  Ber- 
noni,  p.  34;  Man,  IV,  135  (from  Hercegovina) ;  Maspons  y  Labros, 
p.  87;  Rolland,  p.  155;  Shufang  (no  pagin);  Acker,  p.  36  (Old 
Witch),  42  (Chickamy);  Gutch,  p.  144  (Fox  and  Hen);  TFLS, 
XI,  9;  AA,  O.S.,  I,  282  (Gipsy);  Hunt  and  Cain,  pp.  66-67  (Chi- 
nese);  /^FL,  III,  139-40;  V,  119;  XXXIII,  51,  115;  XXXIV,  38- 
39,  116;  XL,  30-31;  XLVII,  335;  LVI,  204;  Hurston,  p.  78  (Chick, 
mah  Chick,  mah  Craney  Crow);  Lajos,  p.  105;  Smith,  Games,  p. 
241  (Twelve  O'Clock,  Midnight) ;  Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes, 
p.  229;  Nebras\a  Folf(lore  Pamphlets,  VII,  10-12;  Boyd,  p.  112; 
Arwidsson,  III,  164;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  39  (the  African  game  of 
Hen  and  Wild  Cat) ;  Thyregod,  p.  212;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I, 
217;  IV,  114;  Rochholz,  p.  409,  No.  27;  HF,  VIII,  14-15  (father 
and  witch) ;  Ruiz,  p.  409.  See  also  the  Brown  Collection,  1, 48. 

Pom  Pom  Pullaway 

[maine] 

All  the  players  except  two  or  three  form  a  line  facing 
a  base,  located  about  one  hundred  yards  away.  The  two  or 
three  take  their  stand  midway  between  the  other  players  and 
the  base.  The  former  call,  "Pom  pom  pullaway !  If  you  don't 
come,  I'll  pull  you  away!"  At  this,  all  those  on  the  line  must 
leave  it  and  try  to  reach  the  base  without  being  caught.  Any 
who  are  tagged  must  join  their  captors  and  aid  in  tagging  the 
rest.  The  game  continues  until  all  have  been  caught.  Two  or 
three  of  the  last  to  be  captured  are  then  named  "It"  and  a  new 
game  begins. 

In  Maine  this  game  is  played  on  ice  skates. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  268;  Mulac,  p.  299 
(a  water  game  similar  to  Link  Tag) ;  Gardner,  p.  248;  HF,  VIII, 
16. 
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[indiana] 

Since  the  player  who  is  to  be  the  "fox"  should  be  one 
of  the  fleetest  runners  of  the  group,  he  is  selected  by  agree- 
ment among  the  others  rather  than  by  counting-out  or  any 
other  similar  method.  In  some  instances  the  players  also 
decide  beforehand  upon  the  distance  to  be  covered,  the 
bounds,  etc.;  in  others  the  race  simply  continues  until  the 
"fox"  has  been  caught  or  until  the  "dogs"  are  too  tired  to  go 
any  farther. 

The  "fox"  is  allowed  a  few  minutes  (or  a  few  yards)  start, 
and  then  the  "dogs"  start  in  pursuit  of  him.  Like  a  real  fox, 
the  former  uses  every  possible  trick  to  throw  his  pursuers  off 
the  trail,  doubling  on  his  tracks,  hiding  until  they  have  passed 
him,  etc.  However,  in  some  forms  of  the  game,  he  must  re- 
main in  full  view  at  all  times  and  may  even  be  required  to 
drop  bits  of  paper  or  otherwise  mark  his  trail  as  he  runs. 

See  Gomme,  I,  191  (Hare  and  Hounds);  Northall,  p.  357; 
Halliwell,  p.  66;  FLJ,  V,  73;  Strutt,  p.  381 ;  HF,  VIII,  13  (Fox  and 
Hounds)  ;  Maclagan,  p.  213. 

For  an  excellent  description  of  the  game  as  played  by  English 
schoolboys,  see  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 


Fox  in  the  Wall 

[Arkansas] 

This  game  requires  a  playing  field  about  twenty  yards 
wide  and  thirty  long.  Bases  are  established  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  field.  All  the  players  except  one  (sometimes  two)  take 
their  place  on  one  of  these,  and  the  "fox"  takes  his  position 
somewhere  between  the  two  bases.  "Fox"  and  "geese"  then 
carry  on  the  following  dialogue : 

Fox  in  the  wall! 
Goose  in  the  gall! 
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How  many  men  have  you  got? 
More  than  you  can  catch  in  one  haul! 

The  "geese"  then  try  to  reach  the  other  base  without  being 
caught.  The  "fox"  can  catch  them  only  in  the  free  area  be- 
tween the  bases  and  must  tap  each  captive  on  the  shoulder 
three  times.  No  holding  is  permitted  and  those  caught  must 
help  catch  the  rest  of  the  players.  The  last  player  to  remain 
uncaught  has  the  right  to  ask  for  "wagon  room"  (a  clear 
space  wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  through).  If  it  is 
granted,  he  makes  a  dash  down  this  narrow  passage  to  the 
other  base.  The  game  ends  when  all  have  been  caught,  and 
the  original  "fox"  names  his  successor  for  the  following  game. 

See  Strutt,  p.  301;  Gomme,  I,  139;  Maclagan,  p.  132  (Hen  and 
Chickens);  Smith,  Games,  p.  258;  Marran,  p.  186;  Acker,  p.  iii; 
Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  69  (a  Chinese  version).  See  also  the  Brown 
Collection,  I,  78  (Fox  in  the  Morning) . 
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OME  OF  THE  GAMES  in  tliis  group,  particularly 
those  in  which  a  ball  is  batted,  are  very  ancient.  Our  modern 
game  of  baseball  is  a  hundred  years  old,  but  a  forerunner  of  it 
can  be  traced  back  two  thousand  years  and  may  well  be  cen- 
turies older. 

Certain  types  of  ball  games  had  a  prominent  place  in 
heathen  rituals  and  were  believed  to  promote  fertility.  Even 
after  Christianity  had  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  older 
religion,  ball  continued  to  be  played  in  the  churchyard  and 
even  within  the  church  itself  at  certain  times.  In  France,  ball 
was  played  in  churches  at  Easter,  until  the  custom  was 
abolished  in  1538.  In  England,  the  practice  persisted  up  to  a 
much  later  date. 

Football  games  and  cricket  matches  were  formerly  much 
played,  in  some  instances  annually,  between  rival  towns,  be- 
tween the  "old"  town  and  the  "new"  town,  or  between  wards 
or  parishes.  Readers  of  Dickens  will  recall  the  classic  descrip- 
tion in  Fic\wic\  Papers  of  the  thrilling  match  between  the 
cricket  clubs  of  Muggleton  and  Dingley  Dell  and  also  Mr. 
Alfred  Jingle's  exciting  account  of  his  match  with  Sir  Thomas 
Blazo  in  India. 
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Variants  of  Hat  Ball  are  known  in  many  different  coun- 
tries. Sometimes  holes  in  the  ground  are  used  instead  of  hats 
or  caps.  Closely  related  to  this  game  is  Call  Ball,  in  which  the 
player  must  catch  a  ball  thrown  to  him  at  the  instant  his  name 
is  called  and  must  then  try  to  hit  one  of  his  companions. 

Anthony  Over  is  still  much  played  in  rural  sections  but  is 
rarely  to  be  encountered  in  towns  of  any  considerable  size. 
Keep  Ball  may  be  found  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  settings. 


Indian  Ball 

[Missouri] 

A  triangular  playing  field  is  used  for  this  game.  Sec- 
ond and  third  bases  are  forty-five  feet  apart,  and  the  home 
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plate  is  sixty-five  feet  from  each.  The  players  are  divided  into 
two  teams  of  five  men  each.  The  team  in  the  field  occupies  the 
following  positions:  second  baseman,  third  baseman,  right 
fielder,  left  fielder,  and  center  fielder.  The  team  at  bat  fur- 
nishes its  own  pitcher.  The  ball  (a  regulation  soft  ball  may  be 
used)  is  pitched  underhand,  and  the  batter  gets  as  many 
strikes  as  he  wishes.  However,  one  foul  ball  on  either  side 
puts  the  batter  out  if  it  passes  a  base.  Any  ball  passing  the  in- 
field on  the  ground  is  a  hit,  but  if  the  ball  is  caught  the  batter 
is  out.  Fumbling  of  the  ball  counts  as  a  hit  for  the  batter.  Fly 
balls  caught  are  outs;  those  dropped  are  hits.  Three  outs  con- 
stitute an  inning,  and  five  innings  a  game.  No  running  is 
done  by  the  batter. 


Rounds 

[iowa] 

This  ball  game  is  particularly  popular  with  small 
groups  which  do  not  have  enough  players  for  baseball.  First, 
the  players  "count  off."  Numbers  i,  2,  and  sometimes  3,  are 
the  batters.  Number  4  pitches,  number  5  catches,  number  6 
plays  first  base,  etc.  Each  time  an  out  is  made,  players  advance 
in  position  and  the  batter  takes  the  last  place  in  the  field.  This 
order  is  followed  unless  a  fly  ball  is  caught.  In  that  event  the 
player  who  caught  the  ball  becomes  batter  and  the  batter 
takes  the  former's  position. 


Move-Up 

[  Alabama] 

The  usual  number  of  players  for  this  game  is  twelve. 
To  start  the  game,  there  must  be  three  batters.  The  rest  of  the 
players  are  placed  in  the  field  just  as  in  baseball:  catcher, 
pitcher,  first  baseman,  shortstop,  second  baseman,  third  base- 
man, left  fielder,  center  fielder,  and  right  fielder.  There  is, 
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however,  only  one  team,  which  alternates  in  fielding  and 
batting.  The  player  who  bats  best,  bats  most  often.  Each  batter 
continues  until  he  is  put  out.  When  one  batter  has  been  put 
out,  each  player  moves  up  one  position.  The  progression  is  as 
follows:  right  fielder,  center  fielder,  left  fielder,  third  base- 
man, second  baseman,  shortstop,  first  baseman,  pitcher,  catch- 
er, and  finally,  batter.  The  batter  who  has  been  put  out  goes 
to  the  bottom,  right  fielder,  from  which  position  he  has  to 
work  up  before  he  can  bat  again.  However,  if  the  batter  has 
been  retired  by  a  caught  fly  ball,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  fielder 
who  made  the  catch,  and  the  batter  then  takes  the  place  of 
that  fielder.  No  score  is  kept. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  327  (Rotation) ; 
Boyd,  p.  65  (Piggie  Move  Up). 


Bull  Pen 

[Missouri] 

The  playing  field  for  this  game  is  laid  ofT  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  at  each  corner  of  which  one  player  is  stationed. 
The  other  players  stay  within  the  triangle.  When  the  basemen 
have  passed  the  ball  (a  soft  ball  is  used)  around  the  field  once, 
it  is  said  to  be  "hot"  and  can  then  be  thrown  by  a  baseman  at 
any  player  inside  the  lines.  Each  player  begins  the  game  with 
three  so-called  "eyes."  Anyone  hit  by  the  ball  loses  one  "eye," 
but  if  he  can  retrieve  the  ball  and  hit  one  of  the  basemen  with 
it  he  wins  back  the  "eye"  which  he  had  lost.  If  a  player  catches 
a  ball  thrown  by  another,  the  thrower  loses  an  "eye"  to  the 
catcher.  The  basemen  must  stay  on  their  bases  except  when 
being  thrown  at  by  a  player  within  the  triangle.  When  one 
has  lost  three  "eyes"  he  is  out  of  the  game.  If  a  baseman  loses 
his  "eyes"  he  is  replaced  by  the  player  who  took  his  last  "eye." 
The  player  who  succeeds  in  retaining  his  "eyes"  longest  is 
winner  over  the  group  within  the  triangle.  The  baseman  who 
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has  the  most  "eyes"  when  only  one  player  is  left  inside  the 
triangle  is  winner  over  the  other  basemen. 


Keep  Ball 

[  Indiana] 

Two  selected  captains  choose  their  teams,  which 
should  consist  of  approximately  the  same  number  of  players. 
The  question  of  which  team  is  to  have  the  ball  first  is  usually 
determined  by  lot.  Players  of  the  team  in  possession  of  the 
ball  throw  it  back  and  forth  to  each  other,  while  those  of  the 
opposing  team  attempt  to  intercept  the  throws  or  to  recover 
the  ball  first  in  case  it  is  dropped. 

See  Smith,  Gaines,  p.  246  (Keep  Away)  ;  Boyd,  p.  35;  de  Cock 
and  Teirlinck,  III,  103;  Doke,  p.  142  {Intaju);  Wieand,  p.  9 
{Grutz). 
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Anthony  Over 

[  Kansas] 

Players  are  divided  into  two  groups  approximately 
equal  in  number.  One  group  goes  to  one  side  of  a  building, 
the  other  to  the  opposite  side.  A  player  on  one  side  throws  the 
ball  over  the  building,  calling  as  he  throws  it,  "Anthony 
Over!"  (usually  corrupted  into  "Handy  Over!"  or  "Anty 
Over!").  Those  on  the  other  side  are  on  the  lookout  for  the 
ball  and  try  to  catch  it.  If  the  ball  is  not  caught,  someone  on 
the  opposite  side  then  throws  it  back  over,  with  the  same  cry. 
If  the  ball  is  caught,  however,  the  player  who  caught  it  runs 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  building  and  tries  to  hit  one  of 
the  players  of  the  second  group.  The  player  hit  must  then 
join  the  side  of  the  one  who  hit  him.  The  game  continues  until 
all  those  of  one  side  have  been  hit. 

See  Marran,  p.  97  (Aunty  Over);  PTFLS,  XVII,  148;  JAFL, 
LVIII  (Tickley,  Tickley  Over);  Newell,  p.  181  (Haley  Over); 
Wilson,  p.  182;  Botkin,  A  Treasury,  p.  751  (Hailey  Over);  Boyd, 
p.  35  (Ante-Ante-I-Over) ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games, 
p.  272;  HF,  VII,  86.  Of.  Gomme,  I,  53  (Burly  Whush) ;  Wieand, 
pp.  17-18. 


Hat  Ball 

[Illinois] 

Players  put  their  caps  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  then 
stand  in  a  ring  around  them.  The  player  who  has  previously 
been  counted  out  as  "It"  drops  a  ball  into  the  cap  of  one  of  the 
others.  All  the  players  except  the  latter  start  running.  He  must 
run  to  his  cap,  take  out  the  ball,  and  try  to  hit  someone  with 
it.  He  cannot,  however,  go  more  than  a  previously  specified 
distance  from  the  circle  of  caps.  If  he  hits  one  of  the  other 
players,  the  latter  in  turn  must  throw  the  ball  at  another.  If 
there  is  a  miss  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  players  throwing, 
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a  mark  (usually  a  pebble  in  his  cap)  is  chalked  up  against 
him.  A  certain  number  of  marks,  ordinarily  three  or  five, 
renders  the  unlucky  player  liable  to  become  the  stationary 
target  for  the  rest  of  the  group  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game. 
If,  when  the  ball  is  dirown,  the  player  at  whom  it  was  aimed 
succeeds  in  catching  it,  the  thrower  receives  a  mark. 

The  early  Dutch  term  for  the  game  was  petjeball.  A  com- 
mon German  name  is  Kappenspiel. 

A  Czechoslovak  variant  of  this  game  is  called  Nations. 
Each  boy  chooses  the  name  of  some  country.  Then  the  play- 
ers scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  place  a  ball  in  it.  The 
leader  calls  out,  for  example,  "England!"  and  the  boy  who 
has  chosen  the  name  of  that  country  snatches  the  ball  from 
the  hole.  The  rest  start  running  but  must  stop  immediately 
when  the  player  holding  the  ball  calls  to  them  to  stop.  When 
they  have  stopped,  he  tries  to  hit  one  of  them  with  the  ball. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  player  hit  becomes  the  next  leader. 

A  corresponding  Armenian  game  is  called  Ke\ivar  (Pris- 
oner-leading) .  The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups,  each 
consisting  of  five  or  more.  The  two  groups  stand  some  dis- 
tance apart,  facing  each  other.  A  player  of  one  of  the  groups 
throws  a  ball  at  the  opposite  group  and  runs  toward  the  latter. 
The  player  who  catches  the  ball  tries  to  hit  the  player  who 
threw  it.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  the  latter  becomes  a  pris- 
oner of  the  thrower's  group.  The  game  continues  in  this  man- 
ner until  one  of  the  groups  has  lost  all  its  players. 

In  Retenido,  the  Spanish  game,  the  children  kneel  in  a 
circle.  A  player  in  the  center  throws  a  ball  high  up  into  the 
air.  As  soon  as  it  has  left  his  hand,  the  other  players  start  run- 
ning in  different  directions.  At  the  moment  he  catches  the 
ball  he  calls  out  "Caught!"  and  all  the  others  must  stop  run- 
ning. He  then  tries  to  hit  the  nearest  with  the  ball.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, the  two  exchange  places.  If  he  misses,  he  must  re-enter 
the  circle  and  continue  as  before. 
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A  somewhat  similar  game,  Hot  Bread,  was  played  by 
Neapolitan  children  (see  //  Pentamerone,  II,  7;  Pitre,  No. 
189).  Four  players  stood  around  a  fire,  and  four  others  went 
away  to  hide.  The  first  players  threw  a  stone  into  the  fire  and 
called,  "Hot  bread !"  Then  the  others  came  out  of  their  hiding 
places  and  ran  toward  the  fire,  and  the  four  bakers  ran  away 
to  avoid  being  caught.  Whoever  was  caught  had  to  carry  his 
captor  on  his  back  as  far  as  the  fire. 

Another  American  game  much  like  Hat  Ball  is  that  known 
as  Roley  Holey.  A  row  of  holes  is  made  in  the  ground,  and 
each  hole  is  named  for  a  player.  Each  boy  takes  a  turn  at  roll- 
ing the  ball  into  one  of  the  holes,  standing  some  distance 
away  from  them.  The  player  into  whose  hole  the  ball  rolls 
takes  it  and  tries  to  hit  one  of  the  others.  If  he  succeeds,  a  stone 
is  placed  in  the  hole  of  the  boy  who  was  hit.  When  there  are 
three  stones  in  a  hole,  the  owner  is  out  of  the  game  (or  is 
paddled  by  all  the  others) . 

See  Gomme,  I,  14  (Balls  and  Bonnets),  199  (Hats  in  Holes), 
389  (Monday,  Tuesday) ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p. 
255  (Spud) ;  Newell,  p.  183;  Vernaleken  and  Branky,  p.  10;  Roch- 
holz,  pp.  389,  398,  Nos.  7,  15;  Bohme,  pp.  609,  611,  Nos.  478,  482; 
Maclagan,  p.  9  (Bonnety) ;  Acker,  p.  225  (Roly  Poly) ;  Henius,  p. 
10  {Retenido)  ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III,  116;  Boyd,  p.  45  (Bunny 
in  the  Hole) ;  Meyrac,  p.  113;  Gustavson,  pp.  43-44,  No.  32;  Kris- 
tensen,  No.  2073;  Stoylen,  No.  139;  Handelmann,  No.  119;  Brown 
Collection,  I,  36;  Loucopoulos,  p.  49  (Td  4>vaia)  ;  Wieand,  p.  12. 


Konig 

[Indiana] 

Players  form  a  straight  line  facing  the  "Konig,"  who 
stands  a  few  steps  away.  He  has  a  small  soft  ball,  which  he 
throws  to  each  of  the  other  players  in  turn.  On  the  first  round, 
each  must  catch  the  ball  in  both  hands  and  then  throw  it  back. 
Next,  the  ball  must  be  caught  with  the  right  hand,  and  then 
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with  the  left.  Next,  it  must  be  batted  back  to  the  "Konig," 
first  with  the  right  hand  and  then  with  the  left.  Any  player 
who  fails  to  catch  the  ball  or  to  bat  it  when  his  turn  comes 
must  leave  the  game.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  going  through 
the  whole  procedure  without  missing  becomes  the  next 
"Konig."  At  the  last  round,  the  player  must  bat  the  ball  back 
with  both  hands. 

Although  I  have  seen  this  game  played  only  in  Indiana 
and  Missouri,  it  could  probably  be  found  in  any  state  having 
a  large  German  element. 

Throwing  or  batting  a  ball  against  a  wall  and  catching  it 
as  it  bounces  back  is  a  favorite  game  among  Czech  and  Hun- 
garian children.  Among  the  former  the  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  both  hands  ( 10  times) 

2.  right  hand 

3.  left  hand 

4.  both  hands  (and  turn  around  before  catching) 

5.  catch  ball  by  holding  right  hand  under  right  knee 

6.  catch  ball  by  holding  left  hand  under  left  knee 

7.  bat  ball  against  wall  with  both  hands 

8.  bat  ball  against  wall  with  right  hand 

9.  bat  ball  against  wall  with  left  hand 

10.  bat  ball  against  wall  with  head  (3  times) 
The  order  followed  by  Hungarian  children  is : 

1.  both  hands  (3  times) 

2.  right  hand 

3.  left  hand 

4.  under  right  foot 

5.  under  left  foot 

6.  with  head  resting  against  wall 

7.  throw  ball  on  ground  so  that  it  bounces  against  the 
wall  and  then  catch  it 

Sikes  writes  regarding  the  popularity  of  ball-bouncing  in 
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early  England:  "Ball-playing  against  the  walls  of  the  church 
between  hours  of  service  was  a  fashion  of  Easter  which  is 
within  recollection.  It  was  also  common  on  the  Sabbath  day 
itself  in  many  parishes,  in  the  days  when  dissent  was  unknown 
and  parishioners  had  long  distances  to  traverse  on  a  Sunday; 
'and  that,  too,  with  the  sanction  of  the  clergyman  and  even 
his  personal  superintendence.  Old  people  can  remember  such 
a  state  of  things,  when  the  clergyman  gave  notice  that  the 
game  must  cease  by  putting  the  ball  into  his  pocket  and 
marched  his  young  friends  into  church.' . . .  Before  the  Refor- 
mation there  was  a  Church  of  England  custom  of  playing  ball 
in  church  at  Easter,  according  to  Dr.  Fosbrooke,  the  dean  and 
clergy  participating."  {British  Goblins,  London,  1880,  p.  272). 
The  Latin  regulations  of  the  monastery  of  Auxerre  re- 
quired newly  admitted  clerics  to  bring  a  ball  with  them,  and 
the  game  which  followed  is  thus  described: 

The  dean  or  his  representative,  who  is  dressed  like  all 
those  present  in  the  almutia  (cowl),  receives  the  ball  from 
one  who  is  newly  baptized  or  from  a  newly  admitted 
cleric.  All  sing  the  antiphon  "Victimae  paschali  laudes" 
appropriate  to  the  feast  of  Easter.  Then  the  dean  seizes  the 
ball  with  his  left  hand  and  paces  {tripudium  agebat) 
solemnly  in  time  to  the  music.  The  others  join  hands  and 
dance  around  the  master  {choream  circa  daedalum  ducen- 
tibus).  While  they  are  dancing,  the  dean  throws  the  ball 
to  the  individual  dancers  in  turn,  and  they  throw  it  back. 
The  game  proceeds  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ 
and  the  dance.  When  song  and  dance  are  ended,  the  com- 
pany goes  to  lunch.  [Ernest  Mehl,  "Baseball  in  the  Stone 
Age,"  Western  Folklore,  VII  (1948),  157]. 

See  SFQ,W\\,  115-16;  Gomme,  II,  405;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck, 
III,  91;  Maclagan,  pp.  9-10;  Boyd,  p.  48  (O'Leary,  etc.);  Embree, 
p.  68  (Gomumari) ;  JAFL,  LX,  30—31,  46—47;  Tillhagen,  I,  236—39 
(ball-bouncing) . 


Ledge  Ball 

[Illinois] 

This  game  consists  of  throwing  a  ball  against  a  ledge 
projecting  downward  from  a  wall  and  catching  it  on  the  re- 
bound. Two  teams  of  two  players  each  take  part,  standing 
some  ten  feet  away  from  each  other.  One  player  is  the  thrower, 
the  other  the  catcher.  The  latter  stands  directly  behind  the 
former,  who  dodges  out  of  the  way  as  the  ball  comes  back 
toward  them.  Each  thrower  tries  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion 
as  continuously  as  possible,  since  the  first  team  to  catch  it  one 
hundred  times  is  the  winner.  No  penalty  such  as  the  forfeiture 
of  previously  gained  points  is  imposed  for  missing  or  dropping 
the  ball ;  the  only  loss  incurred  is  that  of  time. 
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.  HE  OBJECT  in  this  type  of  game  is  to  cause  one  of  a 
group  of  players  to  lose  his  position  or  to  prevent  his  securing 
another  when  he  has  lost  it.  The  excitement  and  the  fun  of 
the  game  arise  from  the  efforts  of  the  individual  player  to  get 
or  to  retain  a  place  for  himself.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  playing  of  games  of  this  kind  is  characterized  by 
great  rapidity  of  movement  and  much  hilarity. 

The  old  favorite,  Marching  to  Jerusalem,  is  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  several  other  games:  Musical  Chairs,  Fruit 
Basket  Upset,  The  Ocean  Is  Stormy,  Stagecoach,  etc.  In  one 
form  of  the  game,  the  mad  scramble  for  chairs  begins  when 
the  accompanying  music  suddenly  stops.  In  others,  no  musi- 
cal accompaniment  is  used,  and  the  actions  of  the  players  are 
guided  by  a  narrative  told  by  the  leader  of  the  group.  Blow- 
out is  a  good  example  of  this  type.  A  striking  parallel  from 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

Although  I  have  included  it  in  this  division.  Drop  the 
Handkerchief  might,  in  its  present  form,  be  classified  with 
equal  justice  as  a  kissing  game.  However,  the  kissing  feature 
does  not  appear  in  earlier  versions  of  the  game  and  certainly 
was  not  a  part  of  its  original  form. 
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[north  Carolina] 

Players  form  in  a  circle,  with  one  of  their  number  out- 
side. He  runs  around  the  ring  and  drops  a  handkerchief  be- 
hind one  of  the  other  players.  The  latter  picks  up  the  handker- 
chief and  chases  the  other.  If  the  dropper  of  the  handkerchief 
is  caught  before  he  can  reach  the  spot  vacated  by  his  pursuer, 
he  must  go  into  the  "mush  pot,"  i.e.  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Here  he  has  to  remain  until  he  can  seize  the  place  of  an- 
other player  by  getting  the  handkerchief  before  the  latter  can 
discover  it  behind  him.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
he  becomes  the  next  dropper,  and  the  player  from  behind 
whom  he  snatched  the  handkerchief  must  go  into  the  "mush 
pot. 

In  the  Hungarian  game,  I  Carry  Fire,  one  child  goes 
around  the  ring  with  a  handkerchief,  which  she  drops  behind 
another  player.  The  latter  picks  it  up  and  chases  the  first.  If 
she  catches  her,  the  two  exchange  places.  If  the  player  behind 
whom  it  is  dropped  does  not  notice  it,  she  is  beaten  with  it 
and  is  chased  back  to  her  own  place.  The  other  players  recite 
the  following  lines  during  the  progress  of  the  game:  "I  carry 
fire;  don't  see  it.  If  you  see  it,  don't  tell  anyone."  (The  "don't 
tell  anyone"  is  an  allusion  to  the  prohibition  of  carrying  fire 
from  one  house  to  another  if  the  house  fire,  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  burning,  has  gone  out.) 

The  Swiss  game  is  known  as  Faul  Ei.  It  is  played  exactly 
like  our  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  except  that  the  player  who 
has  to  go  into  the  center  of  the  ring  is  called  "rotten  tggy 

Similar  to  our  game  are  the  Greek  T6  \ovpl  and  To  \ovKaTo 
played  only  by  boys  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Several  players  form  a  circle,  walking  around  with  faces 
turned  toward  the  center.  Another,  who  holds  a  belt  con- 
cealed in  his  hand,  walks  rapidly  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  singing  a  little  verse.  While  he  is  singing,  he  secretly 
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places  the  belt  behind  one  of  the  other  players.  If  the  latter 
doesn't  see  it  and  pick  it  up  before  the  first  player  has  made 
the  round  of  the  circle,  the  latter  picks  it  up  himself  and 
strikes  him  with  it.  If  the  one  behind  whom  it  was  dropped 
picks  it  up  first,  he  may  whip  the  dropper  with  it  until  the 
latter  has  reached  the  place  left  vacant. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  a  switch  is  used  instead  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  player  who  is  "It"  goes  around  the  circle, 
giving  blows  to  the  other  players  and  eventually  letting  the 
switch  fall  behind  one  of  them.  He  then  runs  away,  calling 
" iMartinejol"  The  other,  recovering  the  switch,  starts  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  the  two  carry  on  the  following  dialogue : 

jSenor  vie  jo! 

<^El  pan  que  te  di? 

]Me  lo  comil 

^Si  mas  te  diera? 

'(Mas  comiera! 

lY  el  huevito? 

jEn  el  hoyitol 

lYlasal? 

jEn  su  sattsimo  lugarl 

As  the  last  line  is  repeated,  the  one  who  is  in  front  must  quick- 
ly occupy  the  vacant  spot.  If  the  other  succeeds  in  touching 
him  with  the  switch  before  he  has  reached  it,  then  the  vacant 
place  belongs  to  the  one  who  had  occupied  it  before,  and  the 
first  player  must  continue  in  his  role.  The  game  is  commonly 
known  as  Sun  Sun  de  la  Carahela. 

See  Acker,  p.  23;  Smith,  Games,  p.  27;  Maspons  y  Labros,  p. 
22;  Gomme,  I,  109;  Maclagan,  p.  213;  JAFL,  XXXIII,  80  (from 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands) ;  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  50  (Iring-Iring) ; 
de  Fouquieres,  p.  91;  Am  Ur quell,  V,  172;  NFP,  VII,  4-5;  Mason 
and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  235;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  1, 184; 
Pollux,  IX,  115;  Boyd,  p.  9;  HF,  VII,  85;  Arwidsson,  III,  363; 
Nordis\  Kultur,  XXIV,  82;  Kristensen,  Nos.  1059,  1980,  3158; 
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Stoylen,  No.  113;  Rochholz,  p.  417,  No.  35;  Bohme,  p.  556,  No. 
366;  Dijkstra,  I,  239  {Hints je  bilizze);  Gustavson,  p.  no;  Hunt 
and  Cain,  p.  123  (Greek);  Lampa,  No.  225;  Aurand,  Child  Life, 
p.  16  (mentioned  only);  Whitney  and  Bullock,  p.  146;  Handel- 
mann.  No.  85;  Lundell  and  Zetterqvist,  No.  1729.  See  also  the 
Brown  Collection,  I,  81.  The  game  is  mentioned  in  the  Reichenau 
Glossary. 


Three  Deep 

[utah] 

Players  are  arranged  in  a  double  circle  (two  concen- 
tric circles),  with  two  outside.  One  of  these  chases  the  other, 
who  runs  into  the  center  and  stops  in  front  of  one  of  the  other 
players,  thus  making  the  circle  "three  deep."  The  outside 
player  of  the  three  must  then  run  and  stop  in  front  of  another 
couple.  If  he  is  caught  before  he  can  do  this,  he  becomes  "It," 
and  his  pursuer  steps  in  front  of  a  pair  of  players. 

A  Greek  game  similar  to  this  is  To,  HaovKoKaua  (regional 
names  "The  Little  Pots"  or  "The  Little  Birds").  It  is  not  very 
widespread  but  is  found  in  Thrace  and  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Greece.  Players  form  a  double  circle.  The  smaller 
children  are  in  the  inner  circle,  seated.  The  larger  ones  form 
the  outer  circle,  standing  directly  behind  the  others.  One 
player  is  left  outside  the  ring.  She  strikes  with  her  right  hand 
the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  players  in  the  outside  circle.  Then 
both  start  running  in  opposite  directions.  The  first  one  to 
arrive  at  the  vacant  spot  and  touch  on  the  head  the  child 
seated  in  front  of  it  gets  the  place  and  the  other  must  then  be 
"It." 

Another  Greek  analogue  is  'H  ^ooarpa  (The  Belt).  In  this, 
the  children  form  two  circles,  placing  themselves  in  pairs,  one 
behind  the  other.  One  player  holds  a  belt,  which  he  passes 
to  a  neighbor.  That  one  passes  it  to  another,  and  so  it  con- 
tinues until  one  of  them  suddenly  strikes  one  of  his  neighbors, 
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always  one  in  the  outer  circle.  The  latter  must  immediately 
start  running  and  circle  around  all  the  others.  He  is  followed 
by  the  striker,  who  whips  him  as  he  runs.  Suddenly  the  player 
who  is  being  whipped  stops  before  a  pair  of  players.  The 
player  in  the  outer  circle  must  then  take  his  place  and  try  to 
escape  the  whipper. 

A  game  which  resembles  this  is  the  Hungarian  Hogy  a 
Ka\as  (What's  the  price  of  the  cock  ?),  a  description  of  which 
appears  in  Lajos,  p.  iii.  This  game  requires  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  players.  Some  of  them  are  market  women;  some  are 
cocks;  some  are  customers.  The  market  women  stand  in  a 
circle,  without  holding  hands.  There  should  be  a  few  steps 
distance  between  them.  Each  of  the  market  women  has  a 
cock  (a  smaller  child)  crouching  in  front  of  her.  A  customer 
comes,  stops  in  front  of  the  cock,  and  begins  bargaining  with 
the  market  woman. 

What's  the  price  of  the  cocl(? 

Three  pennies. 

And  the  hen? 

]ust  the  same. 

And  the  pullet? 

Let's  run  for  it,  but  first  let's  have  a  drinkj 

(During  the  bargaining,  they  put  their  hands  on  their  waists 
and  bow  to  each  other).  At  the  end  of  the  bargain,  they  form 
"jugs"  of  their  right  hands  (all  these  are  the  usual  formulas 
for  making  an  agreement  of  any  kind)  and  pretend  to  drink 
wine;  then  they  slap  each  other's  hands  and  start  running 
around  the  circle  in  opposite  directions.  The  cock  is  thus  left 
alone.  The  circle  must  be  run  around  twice.  If  the  customer  is 
the  first  to  reach  the  cock,  then  she  becomes  market  woman 
and  the  other  player  becomes  the  customer.  However,  if  the 
customer  does  not  win,  she  must  try  again  with  one  of  the 
other  players. 
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A  Rumanian  game  much  Hke  the  Hungarian  is  that  called 
De-a  ulcicutele  (Game  of  Jars).  Boys  and  girls  form  a  circle, 
each  having  in  front  of  him  a  "jar"  (a  smaller  child  stooping 
down) .  One  of  them  runs  around  the  inside  of  the  circle  and, 
stooping  before  one  of  the  other  players,  asks,  "Cum  dai 
ulcicuta?"  (How  do  you  give  the  jar?)  The  answer  runs: 

Cum  o  vezi  {As  you  see  it) 

Cu  ochii  verzo  {With  eyes  green) 

Co  lingura  de  pasat  (  With  a  spoon  for  corn  paste) 

Sa  nu  zaca  de  varsat  {That  it  may  not  become  sic\ 

of  smallpox) 

The  dialogue  finished,  both  children  run  around  the  circle  in 
opposite  directions,  and  the  first  to  reach  the  "jar"  becomes 
its  owner  and  the  loser  continues  the  game  with  another  child. 
After  a  time,  the  roles  are  reversed,  the  "jars"  becoming  chil- 
dren and  vice  versa. 

See  Acker,  p.  105;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  241; 
Smith,  Games,  p.  144;  Boyd,  p.  10;  Hedges,  p.  25;  Maclagan,  p.  86 
(The  Wee  Wee  Man  with  the  Red  Red  Coat) ;  Gomme,  II,  144 
(Round  Tag) ;  HF,  VII,  86;  Nordis\  Kultur,  XXIV,  42;  Kristen- 
sen,  No.  3164;  Stoylen,  No.  117;  Bohme,  p.  559,  No.  367;  Handel- 
mann,  No.  87;  Gustavson,  p.  iii,  No.  159  {Tdu-slatre  or  Dridden) ; 
Ruiz,  p.  60  {Juntflte  con  dos) . 


Flying  Dutchman 

[  Indiana] 

All  players,  except  two,  join  hands  and  form  a  circle. 
The  two  left  out  are  "It."  They  run  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle  and  "cut"  the  hands  of  another  couple.  The  latter  start 
running  around  the  circle  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
couple  which  is  first  to  reach  the  vacant  place  takes  it,  and  the 
other  couple  becomes  "It"  (or  remains  "It"). 
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Pussy  Wants  a  Corner 

[Kentucky] 

This  is  a  game  for  five  children.  Although  it  is  usually 
played  indoors,  it  can  be  played  outdoors  as  well,  trees  or 
bushes  serving  as  corners.  More  can  take  part  if  plenty  of  cor- 
ners are  available,  but  there  must  aWays  be  one  player  vv^ith- 
out  a  corner.  The  game  ordinarily  begins  w^ith  a  rush  to  the 
corners  of  the  room.  The  player  w^ho  has  failed  to  secure  a 
corner  for  himself  then  goes  to  one  of  his  luckier  companions 
and  says,  "Pussy  w^ants  a  corner."  The  second  player  replies, 
"Go  to  my  nextdoor  neighbor."  Just  as  the  first  turns  away, 
the  second  attempts  to  exchange  corners  with  some  other 
player,  and  of  course  the  first  player  tries  to  get  into  one  of 
the  corners  temporarily  vacated.  If  he  is  successful,  the  player 
whose  corner  he  has  seized  becomes  "Pussy." 

The  American  form  of  the  game  is  sometimes  called  also 
Puss,  I  Want  Your  Corner.  A  Portuguese  term  for  it  is  Cuatro 
Cantos. 

In  Switzerland  the  game  is  known  as  Baumchen  wechsel 
dich.  All  the  children  stand  in  front  of  trees,  in  a  circle  if  pos- 
sible. One  player  has  no  tree  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
circle.  When  he  claps  his  hands  together  and  cries,  "All  the 
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another  one.  The  first  player  tries  to  get  a  free  tree,  and  the 
player  who  cannot  reach  a  tree  must  go  into  the  center  of  the 
ring  for  the  next  game. 

The  Czech  game  is  called  Godmother  Anne  (Erben,  p. 
102)  and  is  usually  played  by  five  girls,  in  a  place  where  there 
are  four  trees  forming  a  square.  Each  of  four  of  the  girls 
stands  at  a  tree;  the  fifth  is  the  beggar.  She  comes  to  one  of 
the  others  and  says,  "Godmother  Anne,  lend  me  a  sieve."  The 
other  player  replies,  "I  have  lent  it  to  my  neighbor."  The 
beggar  then  goes  to  the  next,  who  gives  her  the  same  answer. 
The  beggar  continues  until  she  has  been  refused  by  the  fourth 
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girl  and  then  calls  out,  "Change  places!"  As  the  girls  change 
trees,  she  tries  to  secure  one  for  herself.  The  unfortunate  player 
who  is  left  without  a  tree  must  be  the  beggar  in  the  next  game. 
In  Hungary  the  game  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
differing  only  in  the  dialogue. 

My  sponsor-woman,  where  are  the  scissors? 
I  have  lent  them  to  my  neighbor. 

Greek  children  know  it  as  "Ava\l/e  ijlov  to  Kepan.  It  is  very 
popular  all  over  Greece.  The  game  is  played  by  an  uneven 
number  of  children,  usually  five  or  seven.  Four  corners  of  a 
room,  four  trees,  etc.  are  chosen  (six  if  the  number  of  play- 
ers is  seven).  Each  player  stands  in  front  of  his  corner.  The 
one  who  is  without  a  corner  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  beg- 
ging, "Light  my  candle."  The  reply  is  "Go  to  another  corner." 
Then  those  in  corners  hurry  to  exchange  places  with  each 
other,  while  the  first  player  tries  to  secure  a  corner  before  one 
of  them  can  reach  it. 

In  the  Jugoslav  Skjzrjice  brusiti  (Sharpening  the  Scissors), 
all  the  players  except  one  take  their  positions  near  trees.  The 
one  walks  among  them,  imitating  the  sharpening  of  scissors 
by  rubbing  index  and  second  fingers  together,  at  the  same 
time  calling  out,  "I  am  sharpening  scissors."  When  his  back 
is  turned,  the  others  exchange  places.  As  they  do  this,  the  first 
player  tries  to  secure  one  of  the  places  temporarily  left  vacant. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  one  who  has  lost  his  place  has  to  grind 
scissors. 

A  variant,  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  bears  the  title 
La  Candelita.  The  conversation  runs : 

ist  corner:  <^Una  candelita? 

A  la  otra  esquinita. 
2nd  corner:  ^Una  candelita? 

En  la  otra  casita. 
3rd  corner:  <it/««  candelita? 

For  alii  jumea. 
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4th  corner:  (^Una  candelita? 

For  alii  se  quema. 

Swiss  children  play  another  game,  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  ours.  Six  players  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle 
and  mark  their  places.  Each  player  represents  some  person- 
age. One  is  the  emperor,  one  a  king,  one  a  duke,  one  a  count, 
one  a  peasant,  and  one  a  beggar.  They  pitch  a  ball  back  and 
forth  to  each  other.  If  one  of  the  players  fails  to  catch  it,  he 
must  run  after  it.  While  he  is  away  from  his  place,  all  those 
of  lower  rank  run  to  occupy  it.  The  beggar  has  the  safest 
place,  for  no  one  wants  it.  This  Swiss  game  is  exactly  the  same 
as  one  form  of  the  German  game,  Konig.  For  a  description  of 
the  latter,  see  SFQ,  VII,  116. 

An  allusion  to  this  game  appears  in  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

See  AA,  n.s.,  I,  277;  IV,  342  (Teton  Dakota);  Gomme,  II,  88; 
Newell,  p.  256;  Strutt,  p.  302;  Smith,  Games,  p.  240;  Bates,  p.  75; 
Griffis,  p.  465;  Jessup,  p.  320  {Biz  Zowaia);  Gavrilova,  p.  11 
(KJIIO^H);  Maclagan,  p.  210  (King,  King  Come  Along  and 
Change  All  Corners) ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  222; 
de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  84;  Salas,  p.  272  {Las  Esquinas,  Cuatro 
Cantones) ;  Martinez,  fuegos,  p.  128  {Pedir  Candela) ;  Boyd,  p. 
120;  Hunt  and  Cain,  pp.  148  (Japanese),  196  (the  Filipino  Aga- 
wong  SuloIO,  208  {La  Candelita),  227,  234  (a  Turkish  variant); 
Hedges,  p.  17  (Give  Me  a  Nail) ;  Marin,  Varios  Juegos,  p.  86;  Pitre, 
p.  272;  Maspons  y  Labros,  p.  81;  Melusine,  II,  430  {]eux  des  quatre 
coins)',  Hernandez  de  Soto,  p.  147;  Ruiz,  pp.  56,  100  {Comadre, 
dame  Lumbre) ;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  loi  (Stool  Ball) ;  Aurand, 
Child  Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ;  Kuret,  p.  12.  See  also  the 
Brown  Collection,  I,  151. 


Marching  to  Jerusalem 

[  Indiana] 

All  the  players  but  one  are  seated  in  chairs  which  have 
been  placed  facing  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  While 
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someone  plays  the  piano,  the  leader,  carrying  a  cane,  walks 
around  the  row  of  seated  players,  saying,  "I'm  going  to  Jeru- 
salem." Every  few  minutes  he  stops  in  front  of  one  of  the 
other  players  and  taps  his  cane  upon  the  floor.  This  player 
immediately  rises  and  follows  him.  This  continues  until  all 
are  marching.  Then  the  music  suddenly  stops,  and  all  scramble 
for  seats.  The  one  who  fails  to  get  a  chair  drops  out  of  the 
game,  and  one  chair  is  taken  from  the  row.  The  game  goes 
on  until  only  one  player  is  left,  who  becomes  leader  for  the 
next  game. 

The  Swiss  form  of  the  game  is  called  Reise  nach  Jerusalem. 
This  game  requires  a  row  of  chairs,  one  fewer  than  the  num- 
ber of  players  participating.  The  first  player  sits  facing  the 
left,  the  next  faces  the  right,  the  third,  the  left,  and  so  on.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  the  children  march  about  the 
row  of  chairs.  Suddenly  the  music  stops  and  each  child  tries 
to  secure  a  chair.  The  slowest  one  is  unsuccessful  and  has  to 
leave  the  game.  Now,  one  chair  is  removed  and  play  begins 
again.  This  continues  until  only  one  chair  remains.  The  player 
securing  it  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

Jugoslav  children  play  a  game  called  Potuiemo  v  ]eruza- 
lem.  The  players  march  around  in  a  circle,  singing  a  verse. 
Outside  the  circle,  another  walks  separately.  As  the  last  line, 
"And  you  shall  go  with  us,"  is  sung,  he  taps  some  child  in 
the  circle.  The  latter  then  leaves  the  rest  and  accompanies  the 
player  who  tapped  him.  This  continues,  and  an  outer  circle 
is  constantly  growing  larger  as  the  inner  one  decreases  in 
size.  When  the  latter  has  completely  disappeared,  the  game 
begins  again. 

With  these  may  be  compared  also  the  Czechoslovak  game 
of  Thunder.  Each  of  the  players  chooses  for  himself  the  name 
of  some  article  needed  by  a  traveler.  All  are  seated  except  the 
"traveler,"  who  goes  around  to  the  others  in  turn,  saying, 
"Once  I  went  to  Prague.  I  felt  hungry  and  bought  some  HAM 
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(this  player  leaves  his  place  and  falls  in  line  behind  the  lead- 
er) and  some  BREAD  (this  player  leaves  his  place  and  fol- 
lows the  second),  took  a  DRINK,  etc."  Finally,  all  have  left 
their  seats  and  are  foUow^ing  the  "traveler."  Suddenly  he  calls 
out,  "And  all  at  once  it  began  to  THUNDER!"  As  soon  as 
he  utters  this  w^ord,  all  scramble  for  seats.  The  player  w^ho 
fails  to  secure  one  is  the  "traveler"  for  the  follov^^ing  game. 

Somev^^hat  similar  to  this  is  the  Estonian  Korand-Spel 
(Loorits,  p.  95).  Here  the  players  are  assigned  the  names  of 
villages.  When  the  leader  calls  the  names  of  tvv^o  of  these,  the 
players  given  the  names  must  exchange  places,  and  the  leader 
tries  to  secure  a  seat  w^hile  they  are  doing  so. 

See  Hunt  and  Cain,  pp.  89  (The  Ocean  Is  Stormy),  112  {Mauer 
Blumchen)',  Acker,  pp.  26,  131;  Kristensen,  p.  200;  Lewaker  and 
Schlager,  p.  254,  No.  986;  NebrasJ{a  FolI{lore  Pamphlets,  VII,  8; 
Salas,  p.  272  (Fui  a  Cadiz) ;  Aurand,  Social  Life,  p.  13;  Boyd,  pp. 
1 16-17  (Parcel  Post),  119  (The  Ocean  Is  Stormy) ;  Gomme,  I,  408; 
Maclagan,  pp.  87-88;  Tillhagen,  II,  83.  Cf.  also  HF,  VII,  92; 
Brown  Collection,  I,  153. 


Musical  Chairs 

[Arkansas] 

A  fairly  large  number  of  players,  at  least  ten  or  twelve, 
is  needed  for  this  game.  The  only  equipment  required  is  chairs 
(one  fewer  than  the  number  of  players)  and  a  piano  or  a 
record  player. 

The  chairs  are  arranged  in  a  line,  back  to  back.  The  player 
furnishing  the  music  begins  to  play,  and  all  the  others  march 
around  the  double  row  of  chairs.  Suddenly  the  music  stops, 
and  the  players  quickly  seat  themselves  in  the  nearest  chairs. 
One,  of  course,  finds  no  chair.  He  must  leave  the  game,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  chair  is  removed  from  the  row.  The  game 
continues  in  this  way  until  only  two  players  and  one  chair 
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are  left.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  seating  himself  when  the 
music  stops  is  the  winner. 

See  Gomme,  I,  408;  Burne,  p.  525;  Smith,  Games,  p.  417;  Till- 
hagen,  II,  83. 


Blowout 

[Arkansas] 

This  is  a  favorite  game  among  teen-agers.  All  the  play- 
ers except  one  are  seated  in  a  circle.  Each  is  given  the  name  of 
some  part  of  a  car,  and  the  leader,  who  walks  about  inside  the 
circle,  begins  giving  an  account  of  an  imaginary  car  trip.  As 
he  mentions  various  parts  of  the  car,  the  players  to  whom  the 
names  of  these  have  been  assigned  must  rise  and  follow  him. 
Suddenly  he  cries  "Blowout!"  and  all,  including  the  speaker, 
rush  for  seats.  Those  who  are  still  sitting  must  quickly  ex- 
change seats  with  others.  The  one  player  who  is  unable  to 
get  a  seat  must  now  take  his  turn  at  telling  a  story. 

A  typical  story  runs  something  like  this:  "I  had  to  make 
a  trip  to  town,  so  I  went  out  to  get  my  car.  When  I  opened  the 
DOOR,  the  LATCH  fell  off.  I  got  in,  stepped  on  the  START- 
ER, and  found  the  BATTERY  dead.  I  finally  got  a  man  to 
pull  the  car,  but  he  tore  the  BUMPER  off,  etc." 

Slightly  analogous  to  this  is  the  Spanish  Sdlvese  quien 
pueda  (Ruiz,  p.  67).  Thirty  or  forty  players  stand  on  a  line 
about  thirty  paces  from  a  wall,  to  which  they  turn  their  backs. 
The  leader  stands  a  few  feet  from  the  line,  facing  the  others. 
He  tells  a  story  (of  a  fire,  a  storm,  a  shipwreck,  etc.),  always 
ending  with  "iSdlvese  el  que  puedal"  At  the  last  word,  all  the 
other  players  run  to  touch  the  wall  and  then  return  to  their 
line.  The  last  to  reach  it  must  change  places  with  the  narrator. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  33  (The  Boiler  Burst). 
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OMETiMES  this  type  of  game  is  a  competition 
against  the  field  as  in  the  broad  jump  or  the  pole  vault;  at 
other  times  the  competition  consists  of  attempting  to  break 
one's  own  previous  record  (as  in  Jumping  the  Rope).  The 
test  may  be  one  of  dexterity  rather  than  of  endurance  (Hop- 
scotch) ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  a  trial  of  strength  (Johnny 
on  the  Pony) . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  variation  in  form  appears 
in  Hopscotch.  Many  different  figures  are  used  in  the  playing 
of  this  game.  Besides  the  more  conventional  ones  known  to 
practically  every  boy  and  girl,  there  are  several  less  familiar 
forms,  such  as  the  Snail,  known  in  many  countries  but  not  as 
commonly  used  as  some  of  the  other  figures ;  the  series  of  con- 
tiguous circles,  a  figure  used  by  Czechoslovak  children;  the 
parallelogram,  in  which  the  divisions  are  given  the  names  of 
days  of  the  week;  etc.  Then,  too,  there  is  wide  diversity  in 
methods  of  playing.  In  some  forms  of  Hopscotch  no  "chuck" 
(a  small  block  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  stone)  is  used.  In  others 
it  is  pitched  into  each  square  in  succession.  The  player  then 
hops  into  the  square  in  which  the  "chuck"  lies,  picks  it  up, 
and  tosses  it  into  the  next.  In  still  another  form  the  "chuck" 
is  tossed  into  the  first  square  only  and  is  then  kicked  into  and 
out  of  each  of  the  others. 
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As  will  be  seen,  there  is  considerable  variation  also  in  the 
playing  of  Leapfrog,  the  jumper  being  required  to  leap  over 
w^ithout  touching  with  his  hands,  to  touch  with  one  hand 
only,  to  remove  some  object  from  the  back  of  the  player  who 
is  "down"  as  he  goes  over,  etc.,  etc.  In  some  Greek  forms  of 
the  game  there  are  as  many  as  eight  of  these  requirements. 

In  Jumping  the  Rope,  too,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  actions  performed  by  the  more  expert  jumpers.  Some 
of  these  are  "climbing  the  ladder"  or  "going  upstairs"  (jump- 
er progresses  from  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  other),  "setting 
the  table"  (jumper  pretends  to  place  objects  on  the  ground 
while  jumping),  "grinding  coiTee"  (jumper  turns  around 
while  jumping),  "rocking  the  cradle"  (player  jumps  as  rope 
is  swung  to  and  fro  without  making  a  complete  revolution), 
"chasing  the  fox"  (one  player  closely  pursues  another  and 
both  jump),  "skimming  the  milk"  (the  player  runs  through 
without  jumping  and  without  being  touched  by  the  rope). 


Leapfrog 

[Nebraska] 

One  boy  bends  over,  bracing  himself  by  putting  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  A  second  player  takes  a  flying  leap  over 
him,  runs  a  few  steps,  and  bends  over  also.  A  third  player  does 
the  same.  This  goes  on  until  all  the  players  have  jumped. 
Then  the  boy  who  first  "went  down"  gets  up,  jumps  over  all 
the  others  in  succession,  and  again  takes  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  line. 

Leapfrog  was  popular  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Pendrill  writes  in  his  London  Life  in  the 
14th  Century  (p.  21):  "It  was  a  popular  habit  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  to  play  such  games  as  wrestling,  hurling, 
and  leapfrog  in  the  streets  and  churchyards  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  to  relegate  them  to  such  open  spaces 
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as  Smithfield."  Allusions  to  the  game  occur  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Forms  of  this  game  are  very  popular  in  Greece,  where  it 
is  known  as  Td  o-Ka/jLvaKLa,  Td  j3ape\aKLa,  01  /ca/SaXXes,  etc. 
Players  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number  and  range  in  age 
from  ten  to  fourteen.  In  the  more  elaborate  forms,  various 
jumps  must  be  executed.  The  one  who  is  "down"  changes  his 
position  (rises  slightly,  sticks  out  his  elbows,  etc.)  from  time 
to  time  to  make  the  jumping  more  difficult.  In  performing 
one  of  the  jumps,  the  jumper  must  pinch  the  "back"  as  he 
goes  over;  in  another  he  must  tap  him  on  the  head.  Finally, 
each  player  in  turn  must,  in  the  act  of  leaping,  lay  his  cap  on 
the  back  of  the  one  who  is  "down"  and  must  recover  it  safely 
on  his  succeeding  jump.  If  he  fails  to  make  any  of  the  jumps 
called  for,  he  becomes  the  "back"  for  the  next  time. 

A  favorite  form  in  Macedonia  and  the  Dodecanese  is 
TrpwroXtd.The  players,  usually  numbering  from  five  to  eight, 
draw  lots  to  determine  which  must  "go  down."  All  the  rest 
form  a  line,  the  largest  r]  ixawa  at  the  head.  He  cries,  "ttpco- 
roXtd"and  jumps  over  the  stooping  player,  being  careful  to 
touch  only  with  the  hands.  The  others  in  turn  do  the  same 
thing,  uttering  the  same  cry.  Then  the  leader  again  takes  his 
place  behind  the  stooping  player,  who  now  raises  his  head  a 
bit  and  places  his  hands  higher  on  his  legs.  Before  making  the 
jump,  the  leader  calls,  Aevrepi]  ixe  ra  /cXaSid  ;  the  others  follow 
his  example.  Before  he  jumps  for  the  third  time,  the  leader 
calls  out,  TpLTT]  KL  ayyLXTTj ,  which  means  that  the  stooping 
player  is  not  to  be  touched.  The  player  who  fails  to  execute 
the  jump  or  touches  the  boy  who  is  dov/n  must  take  his  place. 

The  Armenian  Tsaydahjiagh,  played  by  five  or  ten  chil- 
dren at  a  time,  is  a  very  simple  form  of  the  game,  as  is  also 
the  Hercegovinan  game.  Eagles.  In  the  latter,  one  boy  stoops 
over,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  A  second  runs  up  and 
jumps  over  him.  He  then  advances  ten  paces  and  assumes  the 
same  position  as  the  first.  This  continues  until  all  are  down. 
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Then  the  first  player,  who  is  now  last  in  line,  takes  his  turn. 
The  second  follows  him,  and  so  on  until  all  have  jumped. 

In  Italy  the  game  is  known  as  Travo  Luongo,  2l  name 
given  it  because  of  the  long  distance  covered  by  the  players. 
For  a  description,  see  Pitre,  pp.  231-32.  It  is  mentioned  in  // 
Pentamerone  (1, 133)  as  one  of  the  Neapolitan  games  popular 
in  Basile's  day. 

Fion,  the  Cape  Verde  form  of  the  game,  is  a  combination 
of  hand-guessing  and  leapfrog.  Three  boys  at  a  time  pile  up 
their  right  hands.  One  (any  one  of  the  three)  calls  out  "Ando 
entrual"  Immediately  each  boy  draws  his  right  hand  back 
at  right  angles  to  his  chest,  his  palm  either  up  or  down.  The 
player  whose  hand  position  is  different  from  that  of  the  other 
two  goes  out,  with  one  of  the  waiting  boys  taking  his  place. 
The  first  boy  to  go  out  returns  to  play  with  the  last  two,  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  them  is  to  be  the  last.  The  one 
whose  hand  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  boy  who  has 
returned  goes  out  of  the  game.  The  other  is  "frog."  Each  in 
the  line  of  boys  leaps  over  him  three  times.  The  first  leap  is 
called  fion,  the  second  tape,  the  third  marton.  Until  the  third 
leap,  the  "frog"  is  not  to  be  touched  by  any  jumper  except 
with  the  hands.  If  one  touches  him  otherwise,  then  he  be- 
comes "frog."  If  a  player  hesitates  about  making  the  jump, 
the  "frog"  gives  him  a  count  of  thirty,  waiting  for  him  to 
leap.  Should  the  player  still  refuse  the  jump,  he  becomes 
"frog."  At  marton,  each  player  may  kick  the  "frog"  in  the 
buttocks  with  his  right  foot  as  he  jumps.  The  leaper  may,  if 
he  wishes,  forego  the  kick,  saying  instead,  "Purdab,  I  pardon 
you!"  If  he  forgets  to  say  "purdab,"  he  has  to  take  the  part 
of  "frog." 

See  Strutt,  p.  302;  Gomme,  I,  327;  II,  440;  Maclagan,  p.  144; 
Ruiz,  p.  62  (£/  Burro  Corrido) ;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  33 
(Korean  and  Japanese) ;  Man,  IV,  136  (from  Hercegovina) ;  ]A1, 
XXXIX,  291   (from  British  New  Guinea);  Wieand,  p.  11;  Bal- 
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four  and  Thomas,  p.  io6  (mentioned  only) ;  Jessup,  p.  320  (Owal 
Howd) ;  Earle,  Child  Life,  p.  347;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  283; 
Bohme,  pp.  590-91,  Nos.  436-3801  NFP,  VII,  9-10;  Hunt  and 
Cain,  pp.  53-54  (the  Armenian  Tsatgerdan  or  Esh-Khaghoog), 
223  (Spanish  Fly) ;  JAFL,  XXXIII,  80  (from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands);  Handelmann,  No.  iii;  Dijkstra,  I,  230;  Woodward,  p. 
66;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ;  Griaule,  Abyssins, 
pp.  62-63;  Griaule,  Dogons,  p.  139;  Lampa,  No.  124;  Brown  Col- 
lection, I,  40.  Cf.  also  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  190  (the  Persian  Dima), 
and  see,  for  a  Swedish  variant,  Gustavson,  p.  67,  No.  80.  This  is 
the  German  Bockjprung  or  Hammelsprung  and  the  Dutch 
Haasje-over.  In  France  it  is  known  as  Saute-moutoyi  or  ]ouer  a 
coupe-tete.  Bohme  writes  (p.  590)  that  Napoleon  enjoyed  watch- 
ing his  soldiers  play  this  game  and  that  he  even  took  part  in  it 
himself.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  known  also  as  N apoleonsprung. 


One  and  Over 

[Illinois] 

One  of  the  players  bends  over,  w^ith  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  The  rest  in  turn  jump  over  him,  placing  their  hands  on 
his  back  or  shoulders  as  they  go  over.  After  each  has  jumped, 
the  player  who  is  "dow^n"  moves  up  to  where  the  leader 
jumped.  Then  the  latter  must  decide  whether  the  next  jump 
is  to  be  a  "one"  (a  single  leap  from  the  rising-place)  or  a  "one 
and  over"  (a  hop  from  the  rising-place  and  then  a  jump).  If 
he  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  then  one  of  the  other  play- 
ers makes  the  jump  in  a  "one,"  the  leader  must  "go  down." 
There  can  be  also  a  "two  and  over,"  a  "three  and  over,"  etc. 

The  Dutch  game,  van  steentje  veerder,  is  very  similar  to 
ours.  One  player  stoops  over,  and  a  stone  placed  behind  him 
marks  the  "rise."  When  all  have  taken  their  turns  at  jumping, 
the  first  player  moves  forward  from  the  stone,  in  order  that 
the  next  jump  will  be  more  difficult,  and  he  continues  to  do 
this,  as  succeeding  jumps  are  made.  The  first  player  who  fails 
to  make  a  required  jump  must  "go  down." 
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See  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  64  (Viola) ;  Gomme,  1, 133  (Foot  and 
Over) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  287.  C£.  Maclagan,  p.  145  (Hot 
Pies). 


Hopscotch  (a) 

[Tennessee] 

Any  number  of  players  can  participate  in  this  game. 
Each  in  turn  tosses  his  pebble  or  block  into  area  number  i, 
hops  into  I,  picks  up  the  object,  and  hops  out.  Then  he  pitches 
the  block  into  area  number  2,  hops  first  into  i  and  then  into 
2,  picks  up  the  block,  hops  back  into  i,  and  hops  out.  So  he 
proceeds,  first  pitching  the  block  into  each  division  in  succes- 
sion, then  hopping  after  it  and  hopping  out  with  it.  If  he  fails 
to  throw  the  block  into  the  right  place  or  if  he  steps  upon  or 
over  a  line,  he  is  out  of  the  game,  and  another  player  takes  his 
place.  The  block  then  remains  in  the  area  into  which  it  was 
last  thrown,  and  the  next  player  is  not  allowed  to  step  into 
the  square  in  which  it  lies  but  must  hop  over  it.  The  playing  is 
sometimes  as  follows:  On  the  first  round  the  player  jumps 
into  each  division,  then  goes  through  hopping  on  the  right 
foot,  and  then  on  the  left.  Next,  he  puts  the  block  on  his  shoe 
and  tries  to  walk  through  the  divisions  in  rotation,  without 
the  block's  falling  off.  Then  he  tries  to  take  it  through  while 
he  is  blindfolded  and,  finally,  attempts  to  walk  through  with 
the  block  on  his  forehead. 


Hopscotch  (b) 

[Missouri] 

As  many  as  four  players  can  take  part  in  this  form  of 
the  game.  Each  has  a  small  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  and  about  half  an  inch  thick.  This  piece  of  wood 
must  be  flat  so  that  it  will  remain  where  thrown.  All  the  play- 
ers put  their  blocks  in  the  square  marked  i.  The  one  chosen 
to  start  the  game  takes  his  place  at  the  starting  line  and  hops 
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over  the  first  square  into  2.  He  then  proceeds  through  3,  4, 
5,  6, 7,  and  8,  placing  both  feet  simultaneously  in  4  and  5  and 
likewise  in  7  and  8.  When  he  has  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
playing  space,  his  left  foot  should  be  in  7  and  his  right  in  8. 
He  then  jumps  into  the  air  and  turns  halfway  around,  revers- 
ing the  position  of  his  feet,  and  returns  to  2.  When  he  reaches 
this  square,  he  must  lean  over  and  pick  up  his  block  from  the 
first  square.  He  does  this  while  standing  on  one  foot  and 
without  touching  the  ground  except  with  the  hand  picking 
up  the  piece  of  wood.  He  then  hops  out,  being  careful  to  hop 
completely  over  the  starting  line.  Next,  he  stands  at  the  start- 
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ing  line  and  tosses  his  block  into  square  2.  The  next  player 
now  takes  his  turn,  repeating  the  actions  of  the  first  and  being 
careful  not  to  step  into  a  square  containing  any  of  the  wooden 
pieces.  If  at  any  time  a  player  steps  on  a  line  or  into  a  square 
containing  a  block,  he  must  stop  and  wait  for  his  next  turn. 
If,  in  tossing  the  block,  one  bounces  or  rolls  it  out  of  the  square 
aimed  at,  the  piece  is  returned  to  its  former  position  and  the 
other  players  have  their  turns.  The  player  who  is  first  to  re- 
turn his  block  to  the  starting  line,  after  having  placed  it  in 
each  square  in  the  order  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i,  is 
declared  the  winner,  and  another  game  is  begun. 

Hopscotch  (c) 

[Missouri] 

This  is  played  like  A,  except  that  each  player  goes 
through  the  whole  field  before  picking  up  the  block.  He  hops 
over  the  square  in  which  the  block  lies,  as  he  goes  forward, 
and  hops  into  the  square  and  picks  up  the  block  as  he  returns. 

Hopscotch  (d) 

[Missouri] 

The  player  throws  his  block  into  square  i.  He  then 
jumps  into  i,  picks  up  the  block,  and  hops  out.  Then  he 
throws  it  into  2.  First  he  jumps  into  i  and  then  hops  into  2  in 
such  a  way  that  one  foot  is  in  each  of  the  two  squares.  He  con- 
tinues in  this  way  until  he  reaches  7.  Here  he  reverses  the 
order,  coming  back  to  6,  5,  4,  etc.,  going  backward.  A  varia- 
tion is  using  one  foot  instead  of  both  on  squares  i,  3,  5,  and  7. 

Hopscotch  (e) 

[iowa] 

In  this  form  of  the  game,  the  player  pitches  his  block 
into  square  i,  then  hops  into  the  square  and  on  through  all 
the  rest,  then  back  to  i,  where  he  kicks  the  block  out.  The 
order  of  progression  is  usually  i,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  8,  5,  and  2.  The 
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player  must  not  step  on  any  lines,  nor  may  he  hop  into  any 
square  from  which  a  block  has  been  kicked. 

Hopscotch  (f) 

[  Indiana] 

A  player  standing  on  the  baseline  tosses  a  small  wood- 
en block  into  i,  hops  in,  works  the  block  around  with  his  foot 
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until  he  can  kick  it  out  at  the  basehne,  and  then  hops  out  after 
it.  Then  he  does  the  second  "bedroom"  in  the  same  way,  but 
must  hop  through  i  on  the  way  in  and  out.  Numbers  3  and 
6,  the  "pickups,"  are  divisions  of  the  figure  in  which  the  block 
is  picked  up  and  carried  in  the  hand  as  the  player  hops  back 
through  the  preceding  spaces.  Squares  4  and  5  are  played  like 
I  and  2,  and  so  are  the  "pies,"  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  The  "moon,"  at 
the  top  of  the  figure,  is  the  point  at  which  the  hardest  part  of 
the  game  comes.  The  block  is  thrown  in  as  before,  worked 
toward  the  curved  part  of  the  "moon,"  and  kicked  out  back- 
ward. Then  the  player  hops  out  after  it,  picks  it  up,  places  it 
under  his  knee,  and  holds  it  in  the  angle  of  the  raised  leg 
while  he  hops  back  through  all  the  spaces  in  reverse  order. 
An  error  of  any  kind  ends  the  player's  turn  and  he  must 
begin  his  next  turn  with  the  square  into  which  he  last  threw 
the  block.  A  player  must  hop  through  all  squares  in  1-2-3 
order  to  the  one  where  it  is  due,  and  must  come  back  in  re- 
verse order.  He  must  not  step  on  a  line  at  any  time.  The  block 
must  not  stop  on  a  line  or  be  dropped  anywhere  except  into 
the  square  where  it  should  be  for  that  particular  play. 

Hopscotch  (g) 

[Oklahoma] 

In  this  form  no  small  stone  or  block  of  wood  is  re- 
quired. The  player  must  hop  into  each  of  the  squares  in  turn 
without  touching  any  line.  When  he  comes  to  a  square  marked 
"rest,"  he  is  permitted  to  put  both  feet  down.  If  he  succeeds  in 
hopping  into  all  the  squares  without  stepping  on  a  line,  he  is 
allowed  to  put  his  initials  in  one  of  the  squares.  When  a  player 
has  his  initials  in  a  square,  the  others  cannot  step  or  hop  into 
this  one  but  must  hop  over  it.  However,  the  player  whose 
initial  is  there  is  permitted  to  set  both  feet  down  in  it.  The 
player  having  his  initials  in  the  greatest  number  of  squares 
within  a  certain  length  of  time  is  the  winner. 
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Hopscotch  (h) 

[Oklahoma] 

This  form  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  G,  except  that 
each  player  may  rest  at  "Home"  before  returning  to  the  start- 
ing point. 

Hopscotch  (i) 

[Missouri] 

From  two  to  half  a  dozen  children  can  play  this  form 
of  the  game.  Each  has  a  small  stone  or  block  of  wood.  These 
are  all  put  into  square  i.  The  first  player  then  jumps  over  i 
into  2,  landing  on  one  foot.  Still  on  one  foot,  he  progresses  to 
3.  At  4  and  5  he  is  permitted  to  put  both  feet  down,  one  in 
each  of  the  squares.  Square  6  is  played  on  one  foot,  but  in 
7, 8, 9,  and  10  both  feet  are  put  down  as  in  4  and  5.  On  reaching 
the  end,  the  player  jumps  and  turns  so  that  he  is  facing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  he  then  hops  back  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  until  he  reaches  square  2.  There,  while  still  on  one 
foot,  he  picks  up  his  stone  or  block  and  hops  over  square  i. 
In  order  to  continue  with  his  turn,  he  must  succeed  in  tossing 
his  block  into  2.  If  he  is  successful  and  the  block  goes  inside 
the  boundary  lines,  he  continues,  this  time  jumping  over  i 
and  2,  for  there  is  a  block  in  each.  If,  however,  he  should  step 
on  one  of  the  lines  or  if  his  block  should  land  outside  the 
square,  he  must  cede  his  turn,  and  the  next  player  is  then  per- 
mitted to  jump. 

This  game  is  very  widespread.  It  is  known  in  Spain  as  La 
Escalera  de  Caracol,  ha  Semana,  El  Aeroplano,  or  El  Pugar- 
cillo;  in  Portugal  as  Amarelhinha  or  ]ogo  do  Caracol;  in  Ger- 
many as  Himmel  und  Holle  or  Das  Paradies spiel;  in  Ceylon 
as  Masop  or  Tatto;  in  the  Philippines  as  Pi}{0  or  Buan-Buan; 
in  Hawaii  as  Ki-no-a;  in  Russia  as  Knaccti;  in  Greece  as 
'0  xox^t-os.  Greek  children  call  it  also  Lame  Foot,  the  term 
'0  xox^f-os  (The  Snail)  being  given  to  the  form  in  which  the 
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circular  diagram  is  used.  It  was  called,  by  Neapolitan  chil- 
dren, The  Bell  (7/  ?entamerone,  I,  i).  The  diagram  consisted 
of  a  semicircle,  a  square  with  diagonals,  and  three  rectangles. 
Players  of  the  game  in  Albania  know  it  as  Kambexin\thi  or 
Kambegithkjuri.  Gomme  lists  among  English  names  for  it 
the  following:  Beds,  Hap  the  Beds,  Hopscore,  Hop-crease, 
Hickety-hackety,  Peaver,  etc. 
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The  Jugoslav  variant  Samonoge  Igre  (Kuret,  p.  31)  is  very 
similar  to  the  Spanish  La  Semana,  except  that  in  the  former 
the  diagram  contains  fourteen  spaces  for  the  days  of  two 
vi^eeks,  instead  of  seven  spaces  for  the  days  of  one.  In  ha 
Semana,  three  horizontal  lines  are  dravv^n  across  a  rectangle 
in  such  a  v^ay  as  to  divide  it  into  equal  parts.  Next,  a  vertical 
line  is  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  three  lower  compart- 
ments. The  player  begins  at  hunes,  the  lower  left  compart- 
ment, and  goes  through  to  ]ueves,  the  larger  division  at  the 
top  of  the  figure.  Here  she  may  rest  if  she  wishes.  Then  she 
returns  down  the  other  side  to  Domingo  and  out. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  diagram  used  consists  of  a  series  of 
circles.  A  player  slides  the  stone  into  No.  i,  hops  in  on  the 
right  foot,  picks  up  the  stone,  turns  around,  and  hops  out. 
She  then  slides  the  stone  into  the  other  circles  in  order  and 
repeats  the  above  performance.  After  having  gone  through 
No.  7,  she  puts  the  stone  on  the  right  foot  and  goes  through 
the  entire  figure,  taking  care  not  to  drop  the  stone  or  to  step 
on  any  of  the  lines.  Next,  she  carries  the  stone  on  the  fore- 
finger and  then  on  the  forehead.  Finally,  she  turns  her  back 
to  the  diagram,  throws  the  stone  over  her  head,  and  goes 
through  backward. 

Gomme  connects  Hopscotch  with  labyrinth  games.  J.  W. 
Crombie  suggests  that  the  Christians  borrowed  it  from  a 
pagan  source  and  replaced  the  original  labyrinth  by  the 
Basilica  pattern.  Pitre  believes  the  diagram  to  have  a  solar 
significance.  Both  of  the  latter  ideas  associate  the  game  with 
the  soul's  progress  from  earth  to  heaven,  through  various  in- 
termediate states.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  goal  toward  which 
the  block  is  propelled  is  frequently  termed  "Heaven"  or 
"Paradise"  and  that  the  space  just  before  it  is  often  "Purga- 
tory" or  "Fire." 

See  Gomme,  I,  223;  FL,  V,  340  (from  India);  VI,  359  (from 
Denmark);  XVI,  341-43;  XL,  372  (from  Albania);  N&Q,  4th 
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series,  IV,  94,  186;  Bohme,  p.  599,  No.  451;  Woodward,  p.  66; 
Trad.  Pop.  Espanolas,  V,  3  (with  diagrams);  ZdVjV,  XIII,  167; 
XXI,  234-43;  Strutt,  p.  303;  Parsons,  Peguche,  p.  52  (Ficha) ;  A  A, 
n.s.,  I,  230  (the  Hawaiian  la-nt);  Reyes  and  Ramos,  p.  60;  Kidd, 
The  Essential  Kafir,  p.  335;  Ruiz,  p.  68;  Lewalter  and  Schlager, 
p.  242,  No.  959;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  119;  de 
Cock  and  TeirHnck,  I,  309;  Parry,  p.  188  (Seuleucha);  Parsons, 
Mitla,  p.  92  (P/jro) ;  Boyd,  p.  23;  Maclagan,  p.  134;  Ludovici,  p. 
33;  Henius,  p.  14  {El  Peregrino) ;  Acker,  p.  260;  Marran,  pp.  70- 
73;  Smith,  Games,  p.  229;  Gutch,  p.  145  (mentioned  only);  Bal- 
four and  Thomas,  p.  106;  Gavrilova,  pp.  35-37;  Earle,  Child  Life, 
p.  342,  Martinez,  Juegos,  p.  68  {La  Peregrina) ;  Vsevolodski-Gern- 
gross,  p.  434;  Spence,  pp.  88-89;  Handelmann,  No.  no;  Dijkstra, 
I,  244;  Gustavson,  p.  169,  No.  237  {Hdga) ;  Stoylen,  No.  91 ;  Kuret, 
p.  31 ;  FoF,  XIII,  176;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ; 
Griaule,  Abyssins,  pp.  101-102  and  Plate  XI;  Denis,  p.  57;  Till- 
hagen,  I,  258!?.  See  also  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  39.  The  earliest 
allusion  to  this  game  of  which  I  am  aware  is  that  in  Poor  Robin's 
Almanac  for  1677,  where  it  is  called  "Scotch-hoppers." 


Skelly 

[new  York] 

This  game  is  usually  played  in  the  street.  Each  player 
is  equipped  with  one  "checker,"  a  small  block  of  wood  or  a 
flat  stone.  He  pitches  first  at  square  i.  If  his  "checker"  stops 
inside  that  square,  he  is  entitled  to  another  shot,  and  so  on.  If 
he  fails  to  make  his  first  shot,  he  must  wait  until  all  his  com- 
petitors have  had  their  turns.  The  space  separating  the  boxes 
in  the  inner  group  is  called  "skelly,"  and  no  player  whose 
"checker"  lands  here  may  shoot  again  until  some  kind-hearted 
player  knocks  it  out.  So  long  as  even  a  part  of  the  "checker" 
remains  in  "skelly"  or  on  the  line  of  any  of  the  squares,  it  is 
considered  out.  The  player  who  is  first  to  reach  square  20  and 
then  return  in  reverse  order  to  square  i  is  the  winner  of  the 
game.  (The  only  similarity  between  this  game  and  the  forms 
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of  Hopscotch  described  above  is  the  tossing  of  a  block  into 
various  squares  of  the  playing  figure,  but  since  it  is  closer  to 
Hopscotch  than  to  any  other  of  the  games  in  this  collection, 
I  have  included  it  here.) 


Johnny  on  die  Pony 

[new  York] 

In  this  game  there  are  two  teams,  both  of  which  have 
the  same  number  of  players.  One  team  is  designated  as  Johnny 
and  the  other  is  the  Pony.  The  Pony  team  selects  one  man  to 
act  as  "pillow."  This  player  stands  with  his  back  against  a 
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tree  or  any  convenient  building.  Another  player  on  the  same 
team  bends  over  and  places  his  head  between  the  thighs  of 
the  "pillow,"  clasping  the  latter 's  legs  to  give  himself  better 
support.  Each  of  the  other  members  does  the  same  to  the 
player  preceding  him  until  the  whole  Pony  team  has  assumed 
this  bent  position.  The  first  man  on  the  Johnny  team  now 
backs  off  far  enough  to  get  a  good  running  start.  He  runs 
toward  the  Pony  and,  without  stopping,  places  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  the  nearest  man  and  vaults  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
ing down  in  a  sitting  position  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  group. 
The  same  procedure  is  followed  by  all  the  others  of  the 
Johnny  team.  As  soon  as  the  last  man  of  the  Johnny  team  has 
seated  himself  on  the  Pony,  the  players  composing  the  Pony 
team  begin  to  chant,  "Johnny  on  the  Pony,  one,  two,  three." 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  Pony  team  to  repeat  this 
phrase  three  times  while  continuing  to  support  the  Johnny 
team  on  their  backs.  If  they  are  successful  in  doing  so,  the 
Pony  team  exchanges  places  with  the  Johnny  team.  If  they 
collapse  before  they  can  repeat  it  three  times,  the  Johnny  team 
jumps  again.  Should  any  man  on  the  latter  fall  or  allow  his 
feet  to  touch  the  ground,  this  would  also  bring  about  a  reversal 
of  position.  Naturally,  the  object  of  the  Johnny  team  is  to 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  Pony.  They  usually  try  to  concentrate 
as  much  weight  as  possible  on  one  player,  who  has  previously 
been  picked  as  a  probable  weak  link  on  the  opposing  team. 

In  the  English  game  described  in  FL,  the  name  is  Monty- 
Kitty.  The  "pillow"  is  called  the  "bowster"  (bolster).  Players 
shout  three  times,  "Monty-kitty,  monty-kitty,  monty-kitty, 
one,  two,  three!"  and  then,  "All  oflf,  all  off,  all  off!"  The  game 
is  known  also  as  Bull  Jump. 

In  one  of  the  Dutch  variants  given  by  de  Cock  and  Teir- 
linck,  each  player  must  clap  three  times  as  soon  as  he  is  seated. 
In  another,  no  rider  may  touch  the  ground  until  the  last  player 
is  seated  and  calls  out,  "Bo\,  bo\,  sta  vastl" 
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Turkish  children  play  a  similar  game  which  they  call 
Long  Donkey.  Professor  Pertev  N.  Boratav,  of  the  University 
of  Ankara,  writes  me  that  nine  different  kinds  of  jumping 
games  are  played  in  Turkey. 

See  Gomme,  I,  52-53;  II,  147,  191;  Gutch,  p.  146  (Longback); 
FL,  XL,  290;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  310  (Riding 
the  Broncho);  van  Gennep,  p.  647  {Cheval-fondu)\  Hunt  and 
Cain,  p.  235  (a  Turkish  form) ;  Bohme,  p.  591,  No.  437  {Das  lange 
Ross);  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  294-308  (Ezelespringen) . 


Jumping  the  Rope 

[Indiana] 

This  game  can  be  played  by  one  child,  by  two  or  three, 
or  by  a  greater  number.  No  equipment  except  a  fairly  heavy 
rope  is  needed.  If  rope  is  not  available,  a  length  of  grapevine 
will  serve  almost  equally  well. 

Ways  of  playing  differ  widely.  Sometimes  the  jumpers  are 
scored;  each  jumps  until  there  is  a  miss  and  then  the  one  who 
has  made  the  greatest  number  of  jumps  is  acclaimed  the  win- 
ner. Sometimes  the  players  form  a  line  and  each  in  turn  "runs 
in,"  jumps  once  or  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  and  then  runs 
out  to  make  place  for  another.  If  the  rope  is  long  enough, 
however,  one  or  more  of  the  others  may  also  "run  in,"  so  that 
often  there  may  be  as  many  as  five  or  six  children  jumping 
at  the  same  time.  Frequently  a  good  jumper,  desirous  of 
demonstrating  her  skill,  will  ask  those  holding  the  rope  to 
turn  "high  water"  or  "hot  pepper."  To  do  the  former  means 
to  turn  the  rope  in  such  a  way  that  on  its  downward  path  it 
clears  the  ground  by  three  or  four  inches,  the  jumper  thus 
being  forced  to  jump  higher  than  ordinarily.  In  turning  "hot 
pepper,"  the  players  holding  the  rope  gradually  accelerate  its 
speed  until  they  are  turning  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Occasionally  two  ropes  are  used,  each  of  the  turners  hold- 
ing an  end  in  each  hand.  Both  ropes  may  be  turned  inward 
or  outward,  or  one  may  be  turned  in  one  direction  and  the 
second  in  the  other.  The  first  form  is  known  as  "Double 
Dutch,"  the  second  as  "Double  Irish."  Apparently  there  is  no 
name  for  the  third. 

Jumping  is  usually  done  to  the  accompaniment  of  rhymes, 
of  which  there  are  scores.  These  may  be  recited  by  the  jumper 
only,  by  those  turning  the  rope,  or  by  all  the  players  taking 
part  in  the  game. 
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FONDNESS  for  playing  pranks  on  some- 
one, thereby  exposing  him  to  the  laughter  of  the  group  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  seems  to  be  inherent  both  in  children  and 
in  adults.  Occasionally,  as  in  Introducing  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  it  is  the  inflicting  of  a  physical  indignity  which  causes 
the  victim's  discomfiture.  Belonging  to  the  same  type,  though 
not  quite  so  crude,  is  Mesmerizing.  More  often,  however,  the 
embarrassment  created  is  owing  to  mental  rather  than  to 
physical  discomfort. 

Generally  speaking,  practical  jokes  may  be  said  to  fall  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  types,  that  in  which  the  basis  for 
laughter  is  the  victim's  action  and  that  in  which  it  is  his  speech 
rather  than  his  action  which  leads  to  his  being  laughed  at. 
Both  types  are  represented  in  this  collection. 

Folklore  is,  of  course,  full  of  accounts  of  practical  jokes 
and  pranks,  sometimes  malicious  and  resulting  in  tragedy, 
sometimes  merely  playful.  One  recalls,  for  example,  the 
pranks  of  Loki,  of  Glooscap  and  Coyote,  of  Ananci,  of  Puck 
and  the  Brownies.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  poltergeister 
also  belong  here.  One  is  reminded,  too,  of  the  shifting  of  his 
burden  by  Atlas  to  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  of  the  story  of 
Vergil  and  the  basket,  of  the  Tar  Baby  stories,  and  of  many 
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other  similar  incidents,  not  to  forget  the  exploits  of  Tyl 
Eulenspiegel. 


Introducing  to  the  King  and  Queen 

[  Indiana] 

A  boy  and  a  girl  are  chosen  as  king  and  queen.  Two 
chairs  are  set  side  by  side,  with  the  space  of  another  chair 
between  them.  These  are  the  thrones.  A  sheet  or  a  rug  is 
spread  over  these  so  as  to  conceal  the  vacant  spot  between.  An 
unsuspecting  player  is  then  brought  up  to  be  introduced,  and 
is  urged  to  take  the  vacant  chair  in  order  that  the  royal  couple 
may  talk  with  him.  As  he  seats  himself,  they  rise  from  their 
own  chairs,  thus  giving  him  a  seat  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  a 
tub  of  water,  placed  under  the  sheet  at  the  spot  where  the  non- 
existent chair  is  supposed  to  be,  makes  his  mishap  all  the  more 
humiliating. 

See  Gomme,  I,  59  (Carrying  the  Queen  a  Letter) ;  Nicholson, 
p.  119;  Newell,  p.  120  (King  and  Queen);  FL,  XVI,  442  (The 
King  and  Queen  of  Sheba),  443  (Making  Nuns);  Strutt,  p.  310; 
Vernaleken  and  Branky,  p.  86;  Rochholz,  p.  435,  No.  56;  Hedges, 
p.  143  (Queen  of  Sheba) ;  Brown  Collection,  I,  42.  For  an  account 
of  some  literary  allusions  to  this  game,  see  SFQ,  XI,  261-62. 


Barnyard  Chorus 

[north  Carolina] 

This  is  another  indoor  game.  The  leader  assigns  to 
each  of  the  other  players,  who  are  arranged  in  a  line  or  in  a 
semicircle,  a  certain  barnyard  sound :  the  crowing  of  a  rooster; 
the  gobbling  of  a  turkey;  the  mooing  of  a  cow;  etc.  To  one 
he  gives  the  task  of  imitating  a  donkey's  bray.  All  the  players 
are  carefully  instructed  to  do  their  imitations  in  unison  at  a 
given  signal.  However,  all  except  the  one  who  is  to  do  the 
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braying  understand  that  they  are  to  remain  silent.  According- 
ly, when  the  signal  is  given,  all  that  is  heard  is  the  voice  of 
the  "donkey,"  vi^ho  is  then  heartily  ridiculed  by  the  rest  of 
the  group. 

See  Hedges,  p.  139  (Farmyard  Chorus) ;  Mason  and  Mitchell, 
Social  Games,  p.  206  (Barnyard  Music).  Descriptions  of  the  game 
appear  also  in  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  41,  where  the  name  of 
Farmyard  Chorus  is  given  it. 


Just  Like  Me 

[indiana] 

This  game  is  popular  v^ith  younger  children.  One 
player  makes  the  statements;  the  others  are  to  reply  to  each, 
"Just  like  me."  The  dialogue  runs: 

/  went  upstairs. 

Just  li\e  me. 

I  looked  iji  the  mirror. 

Just  like  me. 

Saw  a  little  mon\ey. 

Just  like  me. 

In  the  Slovenian  Grem  v  les  (I  Am  Going  to  the  Wood) 
described  by  Kuret,  one  player  makes  a  series  of  statements 
to  w^hich  the  other  is  to  reply  "I,  too."  The  dialogue  runs  as 
f  ollow^s : 

/  am  going  to  the  wood. 

I,  too. 

I  arn  going  to  cut  a  pine. 

I,  too. 

I  shall  make  a  trough  (of  it). 

1,  too. 

And  the  hogs  will  eat  there. 
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If  the  second  player  thoughtlessly  says,  "I,  too,"  the  first  cries, 
"Pig  that  you  are!" 

The  Estonian  Ma  kjz  (Loorits,  pp.  78-79)  is  very  close  to 
the  Slovenian  form  described  above. 

See  Newell,  p.  141;  C.  Johnson,  p.  167;  FLJ,  VII,  254;  de  Cock 
and  Teirlinck,  I,  161,  340;  Rolland,  p.  309;  Le waiter  and  Schlager, 
pp.  193—94,  N°-  ^^3'  Kuret,  p.  97;  Brown  Collection,  I,  172; 
Griaule,  Abyssins,  pp.  156-57. 


I  Ate  (Eight)  It 

[Pennsylvania] 

This,  like  the  above,  is  a  game  for  two  players.  The 
lines  are  spoken  alternately,  the  eighth  falling  to  the  player 
who  is  to  be  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

/  saw  an  old  dead  horse;  1  one  it. 
I  ttvo  it. 
I  three  it. 
I  jour  it. 
I  jive  it. 
I  six  it. 
I  seven  it. 
1  eight  (ate)  //. 

See  Stoudt,  pp.  85  (Jch  au),  86;  C.  Johnson,  p.  170;  FL],  VII, 
253;  O'Suilleabhain,  pp.  678,  683;  Brown  Collection,  I,  173. 


Initiation 

[  Indiana] 

This  is  a  game  for  a  group  of  players.  All  but  two  are 
seated;  those  standing  are  the  leader  and  the  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  society  (as  imposing  a  title  as 
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possible  should  be  selected).  The  candidate  kneels,  and  the 
leader  approaches  him,  carrying  a  glass  of  water  and  a  piece 
of  cake.  The  candidate  must  hold  his  clasped  hands  behind 
his  back.  The  leader  holds  the  glass  of  water  to  the  lips  of  the 
candidate,  who  takes  a  swallow.  Then  the  leader  reaches  out 
the  piece  of  cake  to  the  candidate,  whose  mouth  opens  to  re- 
ceive it.  However,  when  the  cake  has  almost  touched  the 
latter's  lips,  the  leader  suddenly  jerks  it  back  and  pops  it  into 
his  own  mouth,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  candidate  and  the 
amusement  of  the  other  players. 


Scissors 

[Arkansas] 

Several  players  are  seated  in  a  circle.  The  leader  takes 
a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand,  crosses  his  legs  unobtrusively, 
and  says,  "I  received  them  crossed  and  I  pass  them  uncrossed." 
As  he  repeats  the  words  "I  pass  them  uncrossed,"  he  un- 
crosses his  legs,  and  hands  the  scissors  to  the  player  nearest 
him.  The  scissors  pass  clear  around  the  circle,  and  the  joke  is 
to  see  how  many  of  the  players  fail  to  cross  and  uncross  the 
legs. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Social  Games,  p.  213;  Brown  Collec- 
tion, I,  41. 


Poker 

[indiana] 

This  game  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  Scissors.  It  is 
played  as  follows :  All.  the  players  seat  themselves  in  a  circle. 
The  leader  takes  a  poker  in  his  hand,  pokes  the  floor  with  it, 
clears  his  throat,  and  says,  "He  can  do  little  who  can't  do  this, 
this,  this."  Each  "this"  is  emphasized  by  a  thrust  with  the 
poker.  He  then  gives  the  poker  to  his  neighbor,  who  is  sup- 
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posed  to  do  exacdy  the  same  thing.  At  least  one  player  in  the 
group  is  sure  to  forget  to  clear  his  throat  before  speaking. 

See  Maclagan,  p.  223  (Trick  of  the  Tongs) ;  Brown  Collection, 
1,41. 


Mesmerizino; 

ID  » 

[  Indiana] 

In  this  game,  only  two  of  the  players  take  an  active 
part.  These  sit  facing  each  other.  Each  is  furnished  with  a 
small  saucer  or  a  tin  pie  plate,  the  bottom  of  the  one  given  to 
the  player  about  to  be  "mesmerized"  having  been  liberally 
smeared  with  lampblack  beforehand.  The  "mesmerizer"  now 
instructs  the  other  to  gaze  steadily  and  intently  into  his  eyes 
and  at  the  same  time  to  imitate  his  every  movement.  Then 
he  rubs  his  fingers  on  the  underside  of  the  saucer  he  is  holding 
and  draws  them  across  his  forehead,  down  each  cheek,  and 
across  his  chin.  The  player  being  "mesmerized"  does  the 
same.  When  he  has  smeared  himself  sufficiently,  he  is  con- 
ducted to  a  mirror,  where,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
others'  laughter,  he  learns  how  he  has  been  tricked. 

See  Hedges,  p.  136  (Are  You  a  Mason?). 


The  Sun  Rises 

[Arkansas] 

At  least  two  players  in  this  game  must  already  know 
how  to  play  it.  All  the  rest  seat  themselves  in  a  circle.  One  of 
those  who  know  the  game  is  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  die 
other  acts  as  leader.  After  a  few  minutes  the  leader  calls  the 
other  player  back  and  asks  him  to  tell  which  of  the  seated 
players  was  pointed  to  during  his  absence  from  the  room.  He 
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does  so  without  the  sUghtest  hesitation,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  the  game  are  thoroughly  mystified. 

The  explanation  is  that  just  before  the  player  was  sent  out, 
the  leader  stood  in  front  of  the  person  to  whom  he  intended 
to  point.  Before  the  guesser  returns  to  the  room,  the  leader 
points  to  another  player  and  calls,  "The  sun  rises,"  to  which 
the  guesser  replies,  "Let  it  rise."  This  is  done  three  times,  the 
leader  pointing  to  a  different  player  each  time.  Then  he  points 
to  the  one  before  whom  he  had  previously  stood,  and  calls, 
"The  sun  sets."  The  guesser  replies,  "Let  it  set,"  walks  into 
the  room,  and  identifies  the  player  to  whom  the  leader  has 
just  pointed. 
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,  HE  ABOVE  TERM  is  really  a  misnomer  unless  it  be 
understood  to  apply  only  to  a  comparatively  modern  way  of 
playing  the  games  included  in  this  section.  They  go  back  to  a 
period  in  which  paper  and  pencil  were  unknown. 

Referring  to  the  circular  and  intersected  diagram  used  in 
one  form  of  Tick-Tack-Toe,  Gomme  advances  the  suggestion 
that  the  game  may  have  been  connected  with  a  lottery  and 
that  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  allotting  of 
pieces  of  property.  The  fact  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  played 
on  the  ground  instead  of  on  a  slate  may  be  significant.  The 
same  form  is  described  also  by  Newell,  who  calls  it  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  He  does  not  describe  or  even  mention  the  more 
usual  form,  that  in  which  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  addition  to  being  the  more 
common  form  of  the  game,  this  is  also  the  earlier. 

Noughts  and  X's,  which  resembles  Nine  Men's  Morris 
("Merrels")  in  requiring  the  winner  to  have  three  of  his 
counters  in  a  straight  line,  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  latter 
was  popular  in  Shakespeare's  day,  particularly  with  shepherds, 
who  played  it  on  diagrams  cut  into  the  turf.  Counters  used 
were  colored  stones,  pegs,  bits  of  shell,  or  sheep's  knuckles. 
The  game  was  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
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however.  Many  diagrams  carved  in  stone  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  demolishing  of  ancient  English 
edifices ;  one  was  a  church,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
addition  to  having  been  a  favorite  with  shepherds,  the  game 
was  popular  also  with  the  laboring  classes  in  urban  centers, 
where  it  was  played  on  diagrams  drawn  with  chalk  on  the 
pavement. 


Noughts  and  X's 

[indiana] 

This  game  can  be  played  either  on  paper  or  on  a  black- 
board. First,  a  diagram  consisting  of  two  vertical  lines  inter- 
sected by  two  horizontal  lines  is  drawn.  One  of  the  two  play- 
ers, who  has  chosen  X  as  his  symbol,  puts  an  X  in  one  of  the 
compartments;  the  other  follows  with  a  cipher.  The  object  is 
to  get  three  X's  or  three  O's  in  a  row.  The  first  to  accomplish 
this  is  the  winner. 

In  the  Greek  form  of  the  game,  each  player  has  three 
counters  (pebbles,  beans,  etc.),  which  he  tries  to  place  on  the 
diagram  (a  large  square  divided  into  four  smaller  ones)  in 
such  a  way  that  the  three  will  form  a  straight  line.  Two  play- 
ers take  part,  each  playing  in  his  turn.  The  game  differs  from 
ours  in  that  a  counter  may  be  moved  from  its  original  place, 
if  the  owner  sees  a  chance  to  keep  his  opponent  from  reaching 
his  objective.  For  other  and  more  complicated  forms,  see 
Loucopoulos,  p.  I44(T6  6a;5e«:a7rerpo);Kyvernetakis,  p.  loi 
('EwtciTrerpo).  The  form  described  above  is  termed  TptoSi. 

In  a  Macedonian  variant  each  player  has  nine  counters, 
but  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  three  in  a  row.  As  soon  as 
one  of  the  players  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  other  must 
give  him  a  counter.  The  game  ends  when  the  number  of  one 
opponent's  pieces  has  been  reduced  to  two.  See  Abbott,  pp. 
295-96  [rb  rpiohj. 
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pxactly  the  same  game  is  played  in  China  and  in  Korea, 
where  it  is  known  as  Sam  J(i  and  Kon-tjil  respectively.  Even 
the  diagram  used  is  identical  with  the  Greek ;  see  Culin,  Ko- 
rean Games,  p.  102.  As  Maclagan  points  out  (p.  240),  the  ob- 
jective of  getting  three  pieces  in  line  is  present  also  in  the 
Afghan  Kitar  and  the  Arabic  Shahh. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  80;  Bohme,  p.  644,  No.  557  (Stoc^  und 
Bloc/0,  645  (Miihlenspiel);  Loucopoulos,  p.  144;  Kristensen,  p. 
329;  Abbott,  pp.  295-96. 

Cf .  the  Estonian  Strip-strap-strul  (Loorits,  p.  96) . 


Squares 
[Indiana] 

This  game  also  requires  either  paper  or  a  blackboard. 
There  are  ordinarily  only  two  players,  though  three  or  four 
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can  play  if  desired.  The  first  player  draws  a  single  line,  form- 
ing one  side  of  a  square.  The  next  then  draws  another  line  any- 
where he  likes,  perhaps  adding  another  side  to  the  square 
already  begun  or  beginning  another  one.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  to  be  the  one  to  put  the  last  side  on  a  square.  When  a 
player  has  added  the  fourth  side,  he  puts  his  initials  in  the 
square  formed  and  is  then  entitled  to  draw  another  line.  The 
player  with  the  greatest  number  of  squares  to  his  credit  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  is  the  winner. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  8i  (Closing  Squares);  Mulac,  p.  204; 
Mason  and  Mitchell,  Social  Games,  p.  171. 

Tick-Tack-Toe 

[texas] 

A  picture  of  a  wheel  with  several  spokes  is  drawn  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  Numbers  are  written 
between  the  spokes.  With  eyes  closed,  each  player  in  turn  taps 
the  wheel  in  time  with  the  following  rhyme: 

Tic\-tac\-toe, 
Here  I  go; 
Hit  or  miss, 
I'll  take  this! 

At  the  word  "this,"  the  point  of  the  pencil  or  crayon  is  pressed 
firmly  against  the  last  spot  touched.  The  player  opens  his  eyes, 
notes  what  number  he  has  won,  and  writes  it  down.  The 
game  continues  until  someone  reaches  whatever  score  has 
previously  been  agreed  upon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tic-Tac-Toe  is  also  the  name 
of  a  quilt  pattern.  See  Finley,  Old  Patchwor]{  Quilts  and  the 
Women  Who  Made  Them  (Philadelphia,  1929)  p.  83;  Hall 
and  Kretsinger,  The  Romance  of  the  Patchwor\  Quilt  in 
America  (Caldwell,  Idaho,  1936)  p.  72;  and  Webster,  Quilts, 
Their  Story  and  How  to  Ma]{e  Them,  (Garden  City,  1928) 
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p.  129.  Another  name  given  the  same  pattern  is  also  the  name 
of  a  game,  Puss  in  the  Corner. 

Tick-Tack-Toe  is  related  to  the  early  English  game  of 
Nine  Men's  Morris,  which  in  turn  is  the  ancestor  of  our  mod- 
ern Noughts  and  Crosses.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Wordsworth 
(Prelude,  XI,  509-12) : 

". . .  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth  slate 
In  square  divisions  parcelled  out  and  all 
With  crosses  and  with  cyphers  scribbled  o'er, 
We  schemed  and  puzzled,  head  opposed  to  head 
In  strife  too  humble  to  be  named  in  verse." 

It  is  mentioned  also  in  Measure  for  Measure  (1, 2)  and  Weav- 
er's Lusty  ]uventus. 

See  Marran,  p.  58;  Smith,  Games,  pp.  39,  80;  Acker,  p.  269 
(circle  form),  289  (square);  Gutch  and  Peacock,  p.  260;  Balfour 
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and  Thomas,  p.  io8;  Maclagan,  p.  240;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck, 
VII,  202;  Kristensen,  No.  2362;  Northall,  p.  412;  Handelmann, 
No.  26;  Gustavson,  p.  164,  No.  232  {Tripp,  trapp,  trull). 


Hang  the  Butcher 

[new  jersey] 

This  is  played  by  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  player, 
whom  we  shall  call  A,  writes  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at 
the  top  of  this  sheet.  Below  these  he  draws  a  scaffold  with  a 
rope  dangling  from  it.  This  is  the  scaffold  on  which  the  sec- 
ond player,  B,  is  to  be  hanged  if  he  loses  the  game. 

Player  A  now  thinks  of  a  word  and  puts  it  on  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  dashes,  each  dash  standing  for  one  of  the 
letters.  It  is  B\  task  to  identify  the  word  represented  by  the 
row  of  dashes.  First,  he  counts  the  dashes  in  order  to  determine 
how  many  letters  the  word  contains.  Then  he  attempts  to 
guess  one  of  the  letters.  If  his  guess  is  incorrect,  A  draws  a 
circle  (for  B's  head)  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and  crosses  out  of 
the  alphabet  the  letter  guessed.  If  a  correct  guess  is  made,  A 
inserts  the  letter  in  its  proper  place  and  then  crosses  that 
letter  out  of  the  alphabet.  As  incorrect  guesses  are  made,  A 
adds  neck,  arms,  body,  legs,  etc.  to  the  figure  being  drawn. 
Unless  B  succeeds  in  completing  his  identification  of  the  word 
before  A  has  finished  the  figure,  he  loses  and  it  is  now  his  turn 
to  "hang"  the  other  player. 


Ship,  Captain,  and  Crew 

[Arkansas] 

For  this  game,  one  of  the  few  comparatively  recent 
ones  included,  two  teams  of  three  players  each  are  needed. 
Each  team  selects  a  captain.  The  captains  get  two  sheets  of 
paper  each  and  draw  on  them  ten  vertical  lines  with  ten 
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horizontal  Hnes  intersecting  them.  In  the  squares  thus  formed, 
the  players  of  each  team  station  the  three  submarines,  three 
destroyers,  and  three  battleships  given  them.  This  is  done  by 
writing  the  letters  S,  D,  or  B  in  the  squares.  All  submarines, 
all  destroyers,  and  all  battleships  must  be  located  in  connected 
squares. 

Each  member  of  a  team  is  allowed  one  shot.  Shots  are 
recorded  on  the  other  chart,  which  is  lettered  A-]  across  the 
top  and  numbered  i-io  down  the  side.  To  "shoot,"  a  player 
calls  out  a  letter  and  a  number,  the  object  being  to  call  squares 
on  which  the  enemy's  ships  are  located.  After  one  team  has 
taken  three  shots,  the  other  takes  its  turn,  and  this  continues 
until  all  the  ships  of  one  of  the  teams  have  been  hit. 
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HE  GAME  of  Jacks  (Chucks,  Knucklebones,  Five- 
stones),  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  described  by  Pollux,  is  practically  of  worldwide 
distribution.  It  is  sometimes  played  by  a  single  individual,  but 
more  often  by  two  or  more,  each  of  whom  competes  against 
the  others.  The  first  to  finish  the  whole  set  of  movements,  of 
which  there  may  be  fifteen  or  more,  is  the  winner. 

Marbles  is  also  a  very  old  game.  Mention  of  it  appears  in 
literature  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ovid,  who  tells  us  that  boys 
of  his  day  used  nuts  for  marbles.  Sometimes  small  rounded 
pebbles  were  used  instead,  as  they  still  are  among  certain 
peoples  even  today.  Brand  thinks  that  English  games  of 
marbles  had  their  origin  in  Bowls  and  that  their  name  comes 
from  that  of  the  substance  of  which  bowls  were  formerly 
made. 

Success  in  the  playing  of  both  Tops  and  Duck  on  a  Rock 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  thrower 
rather  than  upon  any  finger  dexterity.  The  latter  game,  in- 
cidentally, is  not  to  be  confused  with  Ducks  and  Drakes,  in 
which  players  throw  flat  rocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  skip  several 
times  across  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water.  The  name  of  this 
game  has  been  preserved  in  the  expression  "to  play  Ducks 
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and  Drakes  with  his  money,"  i.e.  to  scatter  it  as  widely  as 
possible. 

The  game  of  Chop  the  Poplar  is,  of  course,  related  to 
Pease  Porridge  Hot.  This  type  of  game,  too,  is  very  old.  Some 
brief  comments  on  its  antiquity  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

Chop  the  Poplar 

[  Idaho] 

Two  players  sit  facing  each  other,  so  near  that  their 
knees  almost  touch.  Each  slaps  both  hands  on  his  knees,  then 
claps  them  together,  next  strikes  the  other's  right  hand  with 
his,  claps  his  own  hands  together,  strikes  the  other  player's 
left  hand  with  his  left,  claps  his  own  again,  then  strikes  both 
palms  against  those  of  the  other,  claps  his  own  hands,  and, 
finally,  claps  both  hands  upon  his  knees.  The  action  should 
be  begun  rather  slowly  and  the  tempo  gradually  increased. 

In  Hawaii  the  playing  of  this  game  is  accompanied  by 
singing. 

See  Newell,  p.  132  (Peas  Porridge  Hot) ;  Culin,  Korean  Games, 
p.  44  (Korean  and  Japanese  versions) .  See  the  latter  (p.  49)  for  a 
picture  (from  Falkener)  of  two  hand-clapping  Egyptian  girls. 
The  original  is  on  the  tomb  of  Ak-hor. 


Marble  Golf 

[  Idaho] 

In  this  game  the  number  of  players  taking  part  is 
ordinarily  from  four  to  six.  A  number  of  holes  (usually  six) 
are  dug  in  a  smooth  bit  of  ground.  These  are  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  two  inches  deep.  They  are  numbered  i,  2,  3, 
etc.  First  shot  is  determined  by  lagging  to  a  line.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  shoot  a  marble  into  each  of  the  holes  in  rota- 
tion. If  a  player  makes  the  first  hole,  he  may  shoot  for  the 
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second  or  shoot  at  an  opponent's  marble.  If  he  hits  the  marble, 
he  receives  two  additional  shots.  He  often  chooses  to  shoot  at 
another  player's  marble  both  in  order  to  secure  two  shots  and 
also  to  put  his  opponent  at  a  disadvantage  by  knocking  his 
marble  farther  from  the  hole.  Each  hole  "made"  entitles  the 
player  to  another  shot. 

See  Marran,  p.  153;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Gaines,  p.  130. 
The  latter  game,  however,  is  really  played  like  golf. 


Duck  on  a  Rock 

[kansas] 

A  rather  small  rock  is  placed  on  top  of  a  large  one. 
Then  either  a  straight  line  is  drawn  a  certain  distance  from  it 
or  a  large  circle  is  traced  around  it.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
to  knock  the  small  rock  off  the  large  one  with  a  pebble  thrown 
from  behind  the  line  or  from  outside  the  circle.  The  player 
having  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  a  previously  specified 
time  or  being  first  to  reach  a  certain  score  is  the  winner. 

The  game  is  current  also  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana. 

See  Marran,  p.  132;  Acker,  p.  109;  NYFLQ,  II,  246;  Gutch  and 
Peacock,  p.  258;  Maclagan,  p.  241;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III,  26; 
Bohme,  p.  620,  No.  493;  Bernoni,  p.  84;  Vernaleken  and  Branky, 
p.  38;  Boyd,  p.  43;  HF,  VIII,  13  (a  version  from  Michigan) ;  FLJ, 
II,  265;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  120  (a  Greek  form) ;  Gomme,  I,  116. 


Jacks  (a) 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  with  ten  little  double  tripods  of 
iron  and  a  small  rubber  ball.  The  ten  jacks  are  spread  out  on 
the  floor  or  the  ground,  and  the  player  tosses  the  ball  into  the 
air,  catching  up  one  of  the  jacks  before  the  ball  reaches  the 
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ground.  Next,  the  ball  is  thrown  up  again  and  this  time  two 
of  the  jacks  are  snatched  up.  This  continues  until  the  player 
has  succeeded  in  picking  up  all  ten  of  the  jacks  at  one  grasp 
while  the  ball  is  still  in  the  air.  If  he  fails  to  pick  up  the  num- 
ber he  should  or  if  the  ball  reaches  the  ground  before  he  can 
do  so,  he  must  drop  out  of  the  game  and  yield  his  place  to 
another  player. 

The  game  has  many  variations,  such  as  catching  the  jacks 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  making  certain  imitative  motions 
with  the  hand  before  catching  the  jacks,  etc. 

Jacks  (b) 

[Arkansas] 

In  this  particular  form  of  the  game  there  are  ten  ac- 
tions. The  first  and  simplest  of  these,  "Babies,"  consists  of 
tossing  the  ball  up  and  picking  up  a  jack  (then  two,  three, 
and  four)  before  the  ball  strikes  the  ground.  In  the  second 
phase  of  the  game  "Pigs,"  the  player  holds  her  cupped  hand 
against  the  ground  or  the  floor  and  pushes  the  jack  under  it 
before  catching  the  ball.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  third 
movement,  "Eggs,"  which  consists  of  picking  up  a  jack  with 
the  right  hand  and  transferring  it  to  the  left  before  the  ball 
bounces. 

From  this  point  on,  the  game  becomes  somewhat  more 
complicated.  In  "Ups,"  the  fourth  movement,  the  player 
tosses  the  ball  up,  picks  up  a  jack  before  the  ball  reaches  the 
ground,  catches  the  ball  and  throws  it  up  again,  and  transfers 
the  same  jack  to  the  left  hand  before  the  ball  completes  its 
descent.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  combination  of  "Babies" 
and  "Eggs."  When  all  the  jacks  have  been  picked  up  singly, 
the  player  next  picks  them  up  two  at  a  time,  etc.  The  fifth 
"section"  is  known  as  "Downs."  This  differs  from  "Ups"  in 
only  one  particular;  just  before  transferring  the  jack  to  the 
left  hand,  the  player  drops  the  ball  instead  of  tossing  it  into 
the  air. 
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In  the  sixth  movement,  "Knocks,"  the  player  pitches  the 
ball  up,  knocks  on  the  floor,  and  picks  up  a  jack  before  the 
ball  bounces.  As  in  all  the  phases,  she  then  repeats  the  action, 
picking  up  the  jacks  in  groups  of  two,  three,  and  four.  The 
seventh  phase  is  called  "Round-the-World."  This  time  the 
player  tosses  up  the  ball,  picks  up  a  jack,  (with  the  hand  in 
which  the  jack  is  held)  makes  a  circular  motion  around  the 
ball  while  it  is  still  in  the  air,  and  then  catches  it. 

In  "High-chair,"  the  eighth  movement,  the  player  pro- 
ceeds as  in  "Eggs,"  but  the  left  hand,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
floor  or  the  ground,  is  held  against  the  player's  chest.  In 
"Double-bounce"  the  ball  is  tossed  up  and  allowed  to  bounce 
twice  while  the  player  is  picking  up  the  jack  or  jacks.  The 
tenth  and  last  movement,  "Jack-in-the-Pulpit,"  is  the  most 
difl&cult  of  all.  The  player  first  tosses  the  ball,  picks  up  a  jack, 
and  with  the  same  hand  catches  the  ball  as  it  descends.  Then 
she  tosses  up  the  ball  and  the  jack  together  and  catches  the 
jack  with  the  left  hand  and  the  ball  with  the  right.  This  "sec- 
tion" is  particularly  hard  to  execute  when  three  or  four  jacks 
are  tossed  up  with  the  ball. 

This  is  the  Greek  pentelitha.  For  Pollux's  description  of  it 
and  for  an  enumeration  of  representations  of  the  game  found 
on  Greek  vases  and  wall  paintings,  see  Lemke's  article  in 
ZdVfV,  XVI  (1906),  48.  Common  German  names  for  the 
game  are  Fangsteine  and  Das  Steinchenspiel. 

The  game  of  Jacks  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some  indication 
of  its  extreme  age  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  knuckle- 
bones, apparently  playthings,  have  been  found  in  prehistoric 
graves  in  Kiev;  see  Lemke,  "Uraltes  Kinderspielzeug,"  in 
ZdVfV,  V  (1895),  i84ff.  Aristophanes  mentions  it,  and  Pol- 
lux has  left  us  a  description  of  the  game  as  it  was  played  in 
Greece  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  popular  later  with 
Roman  children  (Showerman,  p.  374)  and  was  and  is  still 
played  in  Russia  and  in  Japan  {Tedama  or  0-tedamd). 
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In  Czechoslovakia  it  is  played  with  six  stones.  All  the 
actions  are  performed  first  with  the  right  hand  and  then  with 
the  left.  Hungarian  children  play  it  with  pebbles,  small  bones, 
or  grains  of  corn  (See  Lemke,  p.  46).  It  is  a  favorite  game 
with  little  girls  in  the  spring. 

Among  the  Armenians  it  is  known  as  Djanal^jagh 
(Knucklebone  Game)  and  is  played  by  from  four  to  ten 
children  at  a  time.  Each  places  more  than  three  knucklebones 
on  the  ground  in  a  straight  horizontal  line.  The  players'  lines 
are  quite  close  to  each  other.  The  players  then  decide  upon 
the  distance  from  the  bones  at  which  contestants  must  stand. 
The  first  then  takes  aim  and  throws  his  knucklebone  (some- 
times filled  with  lead)  at  the  lines  on  the  ground.  Whatever 
number  he  knocks  out  of  position  are  his.  The  game  continues 
until  all  the  knucklebones  on  the  ground  have  been  won. 

The  Jewish  Ghop  Bazi  (Game  of  Bones)  is  much  more 
similar  to  ours.  The  bones  with  which  the  game  is  played  are 
bones  from  sheep's  feet.  As  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  girls  may 
take  part  in  the  game.  They  sit  on  a  big  carpet  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  each  plays  in  turn,  using  five  bones.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  game,  only  one  hand  is  used.  The  girl  whose  turn 
it  is  to  play  throws  the  five  bones  onto  the  carpet  in  front  of 
her.  Then  she  proceeds  as  follows:  She  picks  up  one  bone, 
flings  it  into  the  air,  then  quickly  picks  up  the  other  four  be- 
fore catching  the  first  one  as  it  falls.  She  then  places  three 
bones  on  the  carpet,  flings  the  other  two  up,  and  quickly 
picks  up  the  three  before  catching  the  two.  Next,  she  places 
two  of  the  bones  on  the  carpet,  tosses  three  into  the  air,  and 
so  on,  until  she  has  flung  four  bones  into  the  air,  picked  up 
the  remaining  one,  and  safely  caught  the  other  four  as  they 
fell.  Up  to  this  time,  she  has  been  using  only  one  hand.  Now 
the  game  changes  and  both  hands  are  employed.  One  hand 
becomes  a  "gate,"  that  is,  the  hand  is  arched  and  the  finger- 
tips are  touched  to  the  carpet,  with  the  hand  itself  raised.  The 
"gate"  is  not  moved  until  the  end  of  the  game;  the  other  hand 
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does  all  the  playing.  The  girl  now  gathers  all  the  bones  into 
her  free  hand  and  tosses  them  so  that  they  fall  all  about  the 
"gate."  Then  she  picks  up  one  of  them,  flings  it  high,  and  be- 
fore catching  it  again  as  it  falls,  she  hastily  pushes  one  of  the 
others  so  that  it  passes  through  the  "gate."  This  done,  she 
catches  the  falling  bone.  Again  she  flings  it  up,  again  she 
pushes  a  bone  through  the  gate,  and  again  she  catches  the 
falling  bone.  This  continues  until  all  four  bones  have  been 
pushed  through  the  "gate,"  care  being  taken  to  push  each 
bone  through  a  different  space  formed  by  two  fingers.  If  the 
girl  does  not  catch  the  falling  bone  safely,  if  she  fails  to  pick 
up  the  required  number  of  bones,  or  if  a  bone  does  not  pass 
properly  through  the  "gate,"  she  is  "out,"  and  another  takes 
her  turn.  When  a  player  has  gone  through  the  whole  game 
properly,  she  cedes  her  place  to  another.  When  all  have  had 
their  turns,  they  begin  all  over  again. 

Children  in  Egypt  play  a  similar  game,  Bizr-el-Mish-Mish, 
using  apricot  seeds  instead  of  bones.  In  this  form,  however, 
the  aim  of  each  player  is  to  win  as  many  seeds  as  possible. 
Each  player  contributes  the  same  number  (usually  not  more 
than  ten).  The  first  thrower,  chosen  by  lot,  gathers  them  all 
together  and  tosses  them  into  the  air.  As  they  fall,  he  catches 
as  many  as  possible  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  number  he 
catches  determines  the  number  of  tries  to  which  he  is  now 
entitled.  He  holds  in  one  hand  all  but  one  of  the  seeds  he  has 
caught.  This  one  seed  he  pitches  up.  While  it  is  in  the  air,  he 
snatches  from  the  ground  as  many  others  as  he  can,  and  then 
catches  the  falling  one.  If  a  player  fails  to  catch  the  seed  as  it 
falls  or  if  he  is  unsuccessful  in  picking  up  any  from  the 
ground,  he  loses  his  turn.  The  player  winning  all  the  seeds  or 
the  one  having  the  greatest  number  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time  is  acclaimed  winner. 

The  actions  involved  in  the  playing  of  this  game  are 
known  by  a  variety  of  names :  Lay  the  Eggs,  Put  the  Cows  in 
the  Barn,  Milk  the  Cows,  Let  the  Cows  Out  of  the  Barn,  Skim 
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the  Milk,  Sweep  the  Floor,  Spank  the  Baby,  etc.  An  informant 
of  eighty  years  of  age  wrote  me,  in  1937:  "I  could  boil  eggs  in 
Jackstones  with  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler.  Boiling  eggs  con- 
sisted in  holding  two  marbles  in  your  hand,  throwing  one  in 
the  air  and  one  in  your  mouth,  catching  the  one  coming  down, 
and  taking  the  other  out  of  the  mouth  without  letting  either 
touch  the  floor.  I  became  expert  at  it  and  risked  getting  one 
down  my  windpipe.  My  mother  finally  forbade  me  to  play 
this." 

Games  in  which  knucklebones  are  used  are  very  common 
in  Turkey;  no  fewer  than  nineteen  types  having  been  re- 
covered recently. 

An  early  literary  allusion  to  the  game  of  Jacks  occurs  in 
the  anonymous  poem  "Das  Haselein,"  printed  in  von  der 
Hagen,  Gesammtahenteuer ,  II,  21,  89-91;  see  Zingerle,  p.  18. 
In  this  poem  a  girl  enumerates  among  her  treasures  locked  in 
a  cupboard  ten  pebbles  used  in  playing  Fangsteinchenspiel. 

See Gomme, 1, 95  (Dibs),  122  (Fivestones),239  (Hucklebones), 
259  (Jacky-steauns) ;  Maclagan,  pp.  66-77  (Chucks);  N&Q,  9th 
series,  IV,  378,  379;  Best,  Games,  p.  29  {Koruru  or  Tutu\at) ;  A  A, 
n.s.,  I,  228  (Hawaiian) ;  FL,  XL,  373  (Albanian) ;  LII,  8;  Hall,  p. 
1 1  (descriptions  from  India,  Korea,  Syria,  Persia,  Turkey) ;  Under- 
bill, p.  146  {MiJ{itowua);  Balfour  and  Thomas,  p.  105;  Gutch,  p. 
145;  Marin,  pp.  80-95,  i50"'59  (J^^g^  ^^  ^^^  chinas) ;  Lajos,  p.  122; 
Earle,  Child  Life,  p.  376;  Newell,  p.  190  (Five-stones) ;  Mason  and 
Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  117;  Mulac,  p.  216;  van  Gennep,  p.  634 
(Les  Osselets) ;  Esquieu,  p.  44  (La  Pierre  sur  le  Main) ;  Kristen- 
sen,  p.  553;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III,  151 ;  Boyd,  p.  54;  Martinez, 
Juegos,  p.  82  (Las  Chinas) ;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  43  (an  African 
version) ;  Hyatt,  p.  176;  Ludovici,  p.  36  (petti ^it  tan) ;  Best,  The 
Maori,  II,  92-93  (with  diagram);  GutsMuths,  p.  166;  de  Fou- 
quieres,  pp.  325—26;  Rochholz,  p.  447,  No.  70;  Reyes  and  Ramos, 
p.  66  (SintdJO ;  Denis,  p.  56  (Pinche) ;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  pp. 
58-59;  Tillhagen,  I,  283-85;  Griaule,  Abyssins,  pp.  no— 16;  Cohen, 
p.  487;  ZdVfV,  XXVIII,  26-41;  Drost,  p.  100;  CFLQ,  II,  207 
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(Hawaiian) ;  Brown  Collection,  1, 83.  See  also  FL,  II,  266;  Lorentz, 
pp.  86,  325;  Sutton-Smith,  pp.  95-99.  In  Miiller,  "Das  Fangstein- 
chenspiel  in  den  Rheinlanden"  (ZdVfV,  XXVIII,  26-41),  eighteen 
actions  are  described,  all  of  which  are  later  to  be  gone  through  in 
reverse  order. 


Mumblepeg  (a) 

[Indiana] 

Four  or  five  boys  can  play  this  game  at  the  same  time. 
The  knife  used  should  be  two-bladed,  with  both  blades  open- 
ing the  same  way.  The  long  blade  is  opened  fully,  the  short 
blade  only  halfway.  The  knife  is  given  a  slight  flip  into  the 
air,  and  the  score  for  each  throw  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  blades  stick  into  the  ground.  When  the  large  blade  sticks 
into  the  ground  and  the  knife  is  in  an  upright  position,  the 
score  is  one  hundred  points.  If  only  the  small  blade  sticks  into 
the  ground  and  the  handle  is  not  touching,  the  thrower  has 
made  seventy-five  points.  If  both  blades  stick  into  the  ground 
and  the  handle  is  not  touching,  the  throw  counts  fifty  points. 
When  the  small  blade  sticks  into  the  ground  and  the  butt  of 
the  handle  touches,  the  player  receives  twenty-five  points.  If 
the  knife  comes  to  rest  on  its  back,  with  the  half -opened  blade 
upright,  the  thrower  has  his  choice  between  five  points  and  a 
free  throw.  The  first  player  to  reach  a  score  of  five  hundred 
points  is  the  winner. 

Mumblepeg  (b) 

[Illinois] 

In  this  form  of  the  game,  only  one  blade  (the  long 
one)  is  used.  Any  number  of  players  can  participate.  In  order 
to  win,  a  player  must  stick  the  knife  into  the  ground  from 
each  of  the  following  positions,  in  the  order  given.  A  player 
who  fails  to  execute  any  one  of  the  throws  must  yield  his 
place  to  another  and  await  his  next  turn. 
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1.  Lay  the  knife  back  downward  on  the  right  palm,  point 
out,  and  drop  by  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  hand. 

2.  Repeat  from  left  palm. 

3.  Clench  the  right  fist,  lay  the  knife  across  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  flip  it  downward. 

4.  Repeat  from  left  fist. 

5.  Rest  the  point  of  the  knife  on  the  right  shoulder,  place 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  end  of  the  handle, 
and  flip  forward. 

6.  Repeat  from  right  elbow. 

7.  Repeat  from  right  wrist. 

8.  Repeat  from  left  shoulder. 

9.  Repeat  from  left  elbow. 

10.  Repeat  from  left  wrist. 

Next  comes  the  combination  of  throws  known  as  "The  Seven 
Sisters." 

11.  Hold  knife  blade  tip  between  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  right  hand,  and  flip  toward  ground. 

12.  Repeat  with  thumb  and  middle  finger. 

13.  Repeat  with  thumb  and  ring  finger. 

14.  Repeat  with  thumb  and  little  finger. 

15.  Repeat  11.  with  left  hand. 

16.  Repeat  12.  with  left  hand. 

17.  Repeat  13.  with  left  hand. 

Then  comes  a  combination  called  "Johnny  through  the  Key- 
hole." 

18.  Hold  the  knife  by  the  tip  of  the  handle  and  drop  it 
through  the  circle  formed  by  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  other  hand.  This  is  to  be  done  four  times, 
and  each  time  the  player  is  to  say  one  of  the  above 
words. 

19.  Hold  the  knife  by  the  tip  of  the  blade  and  toss  it  back 
over  the  right  shoulder. 
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20.  Repeat  for  left  shoulder. 

21.  Place  the  knife  across  a  stick  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
the  blade  touching  the  ground  and  the  handle  resting 
on  the  stick.  Hit  the  handle  with  a  finger,  and  cause 
the  blade  to  stick  into  the  ground. 

In  one  form  of  the  game,  the  knife  is  thrown  from  dif- 
ferent positions.  The  thrower  holds  the  knife  by  the  tip  of 
the  longer  blade  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  touches  the 
back  of  the  thumb  to  the  forehead  (ear,  nose,  chest,  etc.),  and 
gives  the  knife  a  quick  forward  flip.  Some  players  start  by 
flipping  it  from  each  of  the  fingers  in  succession.  In  any  case, 
a  regular  order  is  observed. 

Among  the  Tubuai,  the  game  is  played  with  an  eight-inch 
shaft  with  a  thorn  in  one  end.  The  only  aim  is  to  achieve  dis- 
tance. See  CFLQ,  II,  208,  n.  6  (quoting  Bishop  Museum  Bulle- 
tin 75,  pp.  566-571).  A  rudimentary  form  is  described  in  A  A, 
n.s.,  1, 227  (sticking  up  an  awl,  with  no  scoring). 

A  form  of  the  game  identical  with  ours  is  played  in  Hun- 
gary. 

See  Maclagan,  p.  142  {Obair  na  Sgeine)  ;  Newell,  p.  189;  JAFL, 
IX,  272  (the  Iroquois  Da-yuh-sah-yeh-huh);  Mason  and  Mitchell, 
Active  Games,  p.  114  (Mumblety-Peg) ;  Boyd,  pp.  123-24  (see  for 
different  throws);  Kristensen,  p.  648;  Haiding,  p.  63  (Spitzeln); 
Spamer,  I,  341;  Tillhagen,  I,  283-85;  Brown  Collection,  I,  83. 


Lag  Marbles 

[Illinois] 

The  ring  marked  on  the  ground  (or  drawn  with 
chalk  on  a  sidewalk)  ranges  in  size  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  If  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  play- 
ers, it  may  be  even  larger.  Each  player  places  the  same  number 
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of  marbles  in  this  ring,  the  number  varying  in  accordance 
with  rules  laid  down  before  the  game  begins.  Thus,  partici- 
pants may  play  "two  a  crack,"  "three  a  crack,"  etc. 

The  marbles  used  vary  greatly  in  size  and  composition. 
They  may  be  glass,  clay,  or  agate.  "Steelies"  (usually  small 
ball  bearings)  are  occasionally  used  as  taws,  i.e.  the  marbles 
with  which  the  shooting  is  done.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  agate  is  more  highly  favored  for  this  purpose.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  "steelie"  is  that  its  greater  weight  results  in 
the  certain  driving  from  the  ring  of  any  marble  struck  by  it. 
In  addition,  this  weight  makes  it  easier  for  the  shooter  to  spin 
it  so  that  it  will  not  move  far  from  the  point  of  impact.  Thus, 
the  shooter  can  remain  in  close  proximity  to  the  ring  at  all 
times. 

A  line  is  drawn  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  circle. 
Players  stand  on  this  line  and  shoot  or  toss  their  taws  as  near 
the  ring  as  possible.  This  lagging  is  done  to  determine  which 
of  the  players  is  to  shoot  first,  the  one  whose  marble  is  nearest 
the  ring  winning  first  shot.  The  one  whose  taw  lies  next 
closest  to  the  ring  is  the  second  to  shoot,  and  so  on.  Each  player 
shoots  from  the  spot  where  his  taw  stopped. 

When  in  the  act  of  shooting,  players  commonly  assume  a 
kneeling  position,  with  the  fingers  of  the  shooting-hand  closed 
and  the  taw  held  tightly  between  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  and 
the  knuckle  of  the  thumb.  The  taw  is  propelled  by  a  sudden 
flick  of  the  latter. 

Each  player  is  entitled  to  the  marbles  he  knocks  out  of  the 
ring.  The  first  shooter  continues  until  he  misses;  then  the 
second  takes  his  turn.  After  the  first  round,  the  players  may, 
if  they  wish,  shoot  at  the  taws  of  their  opponents.  Before  shoot- 
ing at  another  player's  taw  the  shooter  asks  him  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  "divvy  up."  The  former  now  has  a  choice  between  re- 
turning to  the  latter  the  number  of  marbles  which  he  original- 
ly put  in  the  ring  and  taking  the  chance  of  having  his  taw  hit 
and  thus  being  put  out  of  the  game.  If  a  player  fails  to  hit 
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another's  taw,  he  loses  his  turn  to  the  shooter  who  follows  him. 
The  game  goes  on  until  all  the  marbles  have  been  knocked 
out  of  the  ring  or  until  all  the  taws  have  been  hit.  The  player 
who  hits  the  last  taw  is  entitled  to  all  the  marbles  remaining 
in  the  ring. 

Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Jugoslav  game  of  Kul\a.  The 
ring,  drawn  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  For  marbles,  the  children  use  variously- 
colored  pebbles,  which  they  make  as  nearly  round  as  they  can. 
Each  of  the  players  drops  into  the  ring  the  stipulated  number 
of  marbles  (pebbles).  Then  all  withdraw  to  the  shooting 
line,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ring.  The  question  of  which 
is  to  have  first  shot  is  decided  by  lagging.  The  player  who  lags 
nearest  to  the  ring  wins  the  right  to  shoot  first.  If,  while 
lagging,  he  hits  the  shooting  \ulka  of  another  player,  he  must 
lag  again. 

When  a  player  knocks  a  \ul\a  out  of  the  ring,  he  receives 
another  shot,  and  this  continues  until  he  misses.  Then  another 
takes  a  turn.  If  a  shooting  \ul\a  of  one  of  the  players  remains 
in  the  ring  and  another  player  hits  it,  the  game  is  over  and 
the  second  player  wins  all  the  kulkjz  remaining  in  the  ring. 

The  winner  is  the  player  emerging  from  the  game  with 
the  greatest  number  of  \ul\a.  The  player  who  gets  the  last 
one  out  of  the  ring  becomes  first  shooter  in  the  game  which 
follows.  Before  the  next  game,  however,  all  \ul\a  are  re- 
turned to  their  original  owners,  as  the  youngsters  are  not  per- 
mitted to  gamble. 

For  descriptions  of  this  and  other  marble  games,  see  Hunt  and 
Cain,  p.  192  (the  Persian  Ashog);  Gomme,  I,  44,  45,  51,  70,  218, 
324,  350,  413;  Newell,  pp.  185-86;  Smith,  Games,  p.  22iflF.;  Mac- 
lagan,  pp.  152-56;  Rochholz,  p.  421,  No.  38;  Lewalter  and  Schlager, 
pp.  247-48  {SchneU\ug€ln);  Bohme,  p.  615^.  (Kugelspiele) . 
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Ringers 

[Arkansas] 

First,  players  mark  out  on  the  ground  a  circle  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter.  Each  player  then  puts  in  whatever  num- 
ber of  marbles  has  been  decided  upon.  Next,  they  draw  a 
straight  line  about  ten  feet  from  the  ring,  and,  standing  back 
some  distance  from  this  line,  they  toss  their  marbles  toward 
it.  The  one  whose  taw  lies  nearest  the  line  gets  first  shot.  The 
player  whose  taw  lies  farthest  from  the  line  gets  to  arrange 
the  marbles  in  the  ring. 

If  the  first  player  to  shoot  knocks  a  marble  (or  marbles) 
out  of  the  ring  and  his  taw  remains  inside,  he  continues  to 
shoot  as  long  as  he  knocks  marbles  out  and  his  taw  stays 
within  the  ring.  If  he  fails  to  knock  out  a  marble  or  if  his  taw 
rolls  outside,  the  next  player  shoots.  The  player  who  knocks 
out  the  last  marble  shoots  first  in  the  next  game. 


Texas  Square 

[Arkansas] 

Players  trace  on  the  ground  a  square,  the  size  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  number  to  participate  in  the 
game.  Each  then  puts  in  the  number  of  marbles  previously 
agreed  upon.  Players  lag  to  a  line,  as  in  Ringers,  to  decide 
which  shall  have  first  shot.  The  winning  player  now  shoots 
at  the  marbles  in  the  square,  trying  to  knock  out  as  many  as 
possible  without  his  taw's  remaining  inside.  After  one  has 
knocked  out  a  marble,  he  may,  if  he  wishes,  hit  the  taw  of 
another  player,  thus  putting  him  out  of  the  game  temporarily. 
In  order  to  get  back  into  the  game,  the  "dead"  player  has  to 
await  his  turn  and  then  add  the  same  number  of  marbles  as 
he  put  in  originally.  He  then  goes  to  the  line  and  shoots.  If 
any  player's  taw  "sticks"  in  the  square,  he  must  put  back  all 
the  marbles  he  has  knocked  out  and  await  his  next  turn.  When 
one  player  "kills"  another,  the  latter  must  give  the  other  all 
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the  marbles  he  has  knocked  out.  A  player  who  hits  another's 
taw  without  first  having  knocked  out  a  marble  is  ruled 
"dead." 


Washers  (a) 

[Arkansas] 

Two,  three,  or  four  players  can  participate  in  this 
game.  First,  two  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter  are  dug 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  apart.  Washers  used  are  approxi- 
mately two  inches  in  diameter.  One  player  can  play  against 
another,  each  standing  by  a  different  hole;  two  can  play 
against  one;  or  two  can  play  against  two.  The  last-named 
type  is  probably  the  most  common. 

Each  player  in  turn  pitches  two  washers.  If  a  washer  lies 
flat  in  the  hole,  the  pitcher  gets  five  points.  An  opponent  can 
tie  the  score  by  pitching  his  washer  on  top  of  the  first.  A 
washer  which  leans  against  the  side  of  the  hole  gives  the 
player  who  threw  it  three  points.  If  all  washers  miss  the  hole, 
two  points  go  to  the  player  whose  washer  is  nearest  it.  The 
pitcher  of  the  next  closest  receives  one  point.  If  one  washer 
strikes  another  outside  the  hole,  the  scoring  is  based  upon 
the  resulting  position  of  the  washers.  The  game  ends  when 
a  certain  number  of  points,  previously  agreed  upon,  has  been 
reached. 

Washers  (b) 

[Arkansas] 

This  form  of  the  game  requires  four  players.  Holes 
are  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  the  form  just  described.  How- 
ever, there  are  three  holes  at  each  end  of  the  playing  area,  all 
of  them  in  a  straight  line.  Each  player  pitches  three  washers. 
A  washer  in  the  first  hole  earns  the  pitcher  five  points,  one  in 
the  second  gives  him  ten,  and  one  in  the  third  means  that 
he  has  won  fifteen  points.  If  one  player  covers  another's  wash- 
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er  in  the  hole,  neither  wins  any  points.  The  number  of  points 
required  to  win  is  fifty. 


Tops 

[  Indiana] 

One  very  common  game  of  tops  is  much  the  same  as 
the  game  of  "keeps,"  played  with  marbles.  Each  of  the  four 
or  five  players  taking  part  puts  one  of  his  tops  in  the  ring. 
Then  each  in  turn  winds  up  another  and  throws  it  at  the  ring, 
attempting  to  knock  out  one  or  more  of  the  tops.  Any  tops 
knocked  out  become  his  property.  If  the  top  which  he  throws 
"dies"  inside  the  ring,  he  must  leave  it  there  until  it  is  knocked 
out  by  another  player.  The  latter  may  then  return  it  to  the 
owner  or  may  demand  that  he  be  given  another  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  game  ends  when  all  tops  have  been  cleared  from 
the  ring. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  trial  to  see  which  of  the  players  can 
split  a  top  by  striking  it.  Some  one  of  the  players  contributes 
a  lopsided  or  otherwise  worthless  top,  which  is  tossed  into 
the  ring.  Then  each  in  turn  throws  his  top  at  it  in  an  attempt 
to  split  or  break  it.  Since  the  steel  points  of  the  throwing  tops 
have  been  filed  beforehand,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  well- 
directed  blow  to  split  the  target  in  half. 

Players  frequently  spin  tops  not  to  win  a  contest  but  simply 
to  demonstrate  their  cleverness  at  spinning.  They  throw  the 
top  from  unorthodox  positions  (e.g.  holding  it  upside  down, 
with  the  point  slanting  backward  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, etc.),  flip  it  up  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  loop  of  the 
cord  and  then  catch  it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  con- 
tinues spinning,  etc. 

The  spinning  of  tops  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  past.  Clay 
tops  were  found  during  the  course  of  excavation  at  Troy,  and 
tops  found  in  ancient  Pompeii  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Muse- 
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um  at  Naples  (de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  V,  158^.).  Top-spin- 
ning was  common  also  in  Asia  Minor,  China,  Siam,  Korea, 
Burma,  and  Egypt.  The  top  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
stromhos  or  strobilis,  to  the  Romans  as  trochus  or  turbo.  Al- 
lusions to  the  sport  of  spinning  tops  appear  in  Virgil  and 
Horace;  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Love's 
Labors  Lost,  and  Coriolanus;  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
The  Scornful  Lady  and  The  Night  Walker;  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (V,  2) ;  and  in  the  poetry  of  More,  Greville, 
and  others. 

Tops  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  those  spun  by  being 
thrown  and  those  spun  by  being  whipped  with  a  cord.  The 
thrown  top  was  used  to  hit  another  in  the  ring,  to  knock 
marbles  or  tops  out  of  a  ring,  etc.  A  single  cord  is  used  for 
tops  of  this  type.  In  the  case  of  the  whipped  or  driven  top,  the 
player  frequently  used  a  whip  consisting  of  several  strands,  a 
miniature  "cat-o-nine-tails."  According  to  Gomme  (II,  302), 
a  dried  eelskin  was  at  one  time  a  favorite  thong  for  whipping 
a  top.  In  spinning  the  driven  top,  the  object  was  either  to  keep 
it  in  motion  as  long  as  possible  or  to  drive  it  to  a  certain  point. 

Allusions  to  the  game  appear  in  Persius  (3rd  satire) ;  Ovid 
(Trist.  I.  iii,  Eleg.  12) ;  Cato  (Trocho  lude,  aleas  fuge) ; 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  (I,  3) ;  Jonson's  New  Inn  (II, 
5).  For  many  seventeenth  century  references,  see  Bolte's 
article  in  ZdVfV,  XIX,  388,  394,  395,  399.  For  an  account  of 
the  probable  origin  and  dissemination  of  the  game,  see 
Andree,  "Das  Kreiselspiel  und  seine  Verbreitung,"  Globus, 
LXIX. 

See  Culin,  "Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  p.  733fl. 
(played  by  Arapaho,  Blackfeet,  Cheyenne,  Cree,  Gros  Ventre, 
Sauk,  Fox,  Tsimshian,  .Eskimo,  Keres,  Kiowa,  Bannock,  Yokuts, 
Maya,  Klamath,  Hopi,  Paiute,  Dakota,  Shoshoni,  Omaha,  Haida, 
Tewa,  Zuiii) ;  AA,  n.s.,  XXXV,  704  (Tanaina) ;  I,  I,  221 ;  de  Cock 
and  Teirlinck,  V,  163,  167;  Bohme,  p.  643,  No.  554;  Rochholz,  p. 
419,  No.  37  {Kreisel  schlagen) ;  Dijkstra,  I,  234;  GutsMuths,  p.  230 
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{Der  Kreisel) ;  Gustavson,  p.  1841!,  No.  272;  Culin,  Korean  Games, 
pp.  24-28;  Gomme,  II,  229;  Maclagan,  p.  242;  Griaule,  Abyssins, 
pp.  13-15  and  Plate  I;  Griaule,  Dogons,  pp.  7,  68;  Strutt,  p.  385; 
Handelmann,  No.  140;  Lampa,  No.  57;  MoM  (1935),  p.  149;  Mills, 
p.  123;  Hodson,  p.  64;  Best,  The  Maori,  II,  122  (tops  of  stone  used  in 
mourning  ceremonies) ;  Doke,  p.  142  (Inshingwa) ;  Bryan,  p.  51 ; 
Hutton,  The  Sema  Nagas,  p.  105;  Hutton,  The  Angami  Nagas, 
p.  104;  Edoth,  I  (1946),  127;  Best,  The  Maori,  p.  86;  Ludovici,  p. 
39;  Grinnell,  I,  315;  Lowie,  p.  40;  Taylor,  p.  172  (whipping-top); 
Codrington,  II,  32;  Parsons,  Mitla,  p.  92;  Denis,  pp.  68-69;  Mar- 
tinez, Juegos,  p.  83  (El  Trompo) ;  du  Bois,  The  People  of  Alor, 
p.  59. 
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.HE  GREATER  NUMBER  of  our  courtship  gamcs,  the 
so-called  play-party  games,  are  played  to  the  accompaniment 
of  singing.  Such  are  Weevily  Wheat,  Three  Dukes  (Three 
Sailors,  Kings  of  Spain,  Knights  from  Spain,  Hog  Drovers, 
etc.),  Go  In  and  Out  the  Window  (Marching  Round  the 
Levee),  King  William  Was  King  James's  Son,  Skip  to  My 
Lou,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  are  line  games,  some 
are  arch  games,  and  others  are  ring  games. 

The  movement  of  the  players  in  many  of  these  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  dancing,  and,  in  communities  in  vv^hich  dancing 
v^^as  viewed  with  strong  disapproval,  the  play-party  game  was 
not  too  poor  a  substitute  for  it.  Curiously  enough,  the  latter 
appears  to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  even  the  strictest 
and  most  religious-minded  families.  An  old  mountain  wom- 
an of  North  Carolina  was  expressing  not  only  her  own  views 
but  also  the  community  attitude  when  she  remarked  proudly 
to  a  collector,  "My  gals  hain't  nary  one  of  'em  run  a  reel,  but 
they  goes  to  play-parties  reg'lar." 

Kissing  is,  of  course,  a  very  prominent  feature  of  these 
games,  one  might  almost  say  their  raison  d'etre.  However, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  Post- 
office,  all  lovemaking  in  them  is  done  publicly  and  with  due 
regard  for  decorum. 
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The  non-singing  games  of  this  group,  though  less  numer- 
ous, are  equally  interesting.  Most  of  those  described  here, 
especially  Wade  the  Swamp  and  Postoffice,  are  very  old. 
Another  of  great  age  is  Pillow,  which  is  believed  by  some 
scholars  to  be  derived  from  the  much  earlier  Cushion  Dance, 
which  was  often  sung  and  danced  at  weddings.  For  descrip- 
tions and  discussion  of  the  latter,  see  Gomme,  Traditional 
Games,  I,  87-94 ;  II,  487.  Allusions  to  the  game  appear  in  the 
plays  of  many  of  the  early  dramatists. 


Wink 

[Illinois] 

Players  arrange  themselves  in  a  double  circle,  the  girls 
sitting  in  chairs  and  the  boys  standing  behind  them.  One  of 
the  latter  stands  behind  a  vacant  chair.  This  player  winks  at 
one  of  the  girls,  and  she  tries  to  reach  his  chair  before  the  boy 
standing  behind  her  can  prevent  it.  If  the  latter  succeeds  in 
keeping  her  there,  he  is  entitled  to  kiss  her.  If  she  gets  away 
from  him,  he  becomes  "It"  and  winks  at  another  girl. 

See  Smith,  Games,  p.  471 ;  Acker,  p.  142  (Wink  'Em) ;  Boyd, 
p.  116;  Aurand,  Social  Life,  p.  14;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Social 
Games,  p.  77;  Hedges,  p.  27;  Brown  Collection,  I,  154. 


Wade  die  Swamp 

[Pennsylvania] 

This  is  a  kissing  game.  A  boy  stands  against  the  wall 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  a  girl  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side.  Questions  are  asked  of  first  the  one  and  then  the  other. 
For  example,  the  boy  may  be  asked,  "Do  you  like  apples?" 
If  he  wishes  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  does  not  say  "Yes" 
but  takes  a  step  forward.  The  girl  is  then  asked  a  question, 
and  moves  forward  or  backward  as  she  chooses.  They  are 
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questioned  until  they  finally  come  close  together,  when  the 
boy  kisses  her.  Then  another  couple  is  chosen  to  "wade  the 
swamp." 

Clap  In,  Clap  Out 

[  Indiana] 

All  the  girls  in  the  group  leave  the  room  together. 
After  having  selected  his  girl,  each  boy  stations  himself  be- 
hind an  empty  chair.  Each  girl,  in  turn,  is  called  back  into  the 
room.  As  she  enters,  every  boy  in  the  room  tries  to  get  her  to 
sit  in  his  chair.  If  she  seats  herself  in  the  right  one,  the  boy 
gets  another  chair  and  sits  down  beside  her.  If  she  sits  in  the 
wrong  one,  all  the  boys  clap  their  hands  and  she  must  guess 
again.  This  continues  until  all  the  players  are  paired  off  for 
the  evening. 

See  Gomme,  I,  215  (Hiss  and  Clap) ;  Hedges,  p.  14  (player  is 
hissed  if  he  chooses  the  wrong  chair) ;  Arwidsson,  III,  441 ;  Kristen- 
sen.  No.  1875;  Gustavson,  p.  91,  No.  122. 

It  is  to  this  game  that  Edgar  Lee  Masters  alludes  in  "Lucinda 
Matlock" : 

/  went  to  the  dances  at  Chandlerville, 
And  played  snap-out  at  Winchester. 

Postoffice 

[Missouri] 

This  game  should  be  played  by  approximately  the 
same  number  of  boys  and  girls.  All  the  boys  are  sent  out  of 
the  room,  and  a  corner  is  screened  off  to  represent  the  "post- 
office."  When  all  is  ready,  a  girl  takes  her  place  in  the  "post- 
office,"  and  another  .goes  to  the  door  and  calls  the  name  of 
one  of  the  boys  outside,  telling  him  that  there  is  a  letter  for 
him.  He  enters  and  is  ushered  to  the  "postoffice,"  which  he 
enters  to  be  kissed  by  the  girl  within.  Having  received  his 
mail,  he  leaves  the  room  again  and  another  boy  is  called  in. 
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Sometimes  the  game  is  varied  by  the  girls'  leaving  the  room 
and  being  called  in  one  by  one. 

Aurand,  Social  Life,  p.  14;  Tillhagen,  II,  214-15  (Rysf^a  pos- 
ten).  C£.  Gomme,  II,  404  (American  Post)  ;  JAFL,  XLIX,  202. 

Noses 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  indoors  and  is  best  suited  to  a 
large  group.  A  large  sheet  or  other  cloth  is  stretched  across 
one  corner  of  the  room.  In  this  sheet,  at  a  point  about  five 
feet  above  the  floor,  is  a  small  hole.  The  girls  in  the  group 
pass  behind  the  sheet,  and  each  in  turn  sticks  her  nose  through 
the  hole.  The  boys,  who  are  on  the  other  side,  must  guess  the 
ow^ner  of  each  nose.  Each  girl  becomes  the  partner  of  the  boy 
v^ho  succeeded  in  identifying  her  in  this  way. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  finger  that  is  thrust  through  the  hole, 
all  identifying  rings  having  first  been  removed.  In  a  variant 
described  by  Zora  Hurston  (p.  31)  the  girls  line  up  behind  a 
curtain  and  stick  their  feet  out  from  under  it.  Each  boy  then 
buys  his  choice  for  a  dime,  and  the  girl  is  his  partner  for  the 
evening. 

Pillow 

[south  Carolina] 

In  this  game,  which  appears  to  be  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  old  Cushion  Dance,  all  the  girls  are  seated  in  a  rough 
semicircle.  Each  of  the  boys  in  turn  carries  a  pillow  or  a  cush- 
ion, which  he  lays  at  the  feet  of  his  favorite.  He  then  kneels 
upon  it.  If  the  girl  likes  the  boy,  she  kneels  facing  him  and 
they  kiss  each  other.  It  is  really  not  so  much  a  game  in  itself 
as  it  is  a  method  of  securing  partners  for  the  evening  and  for 
other  games  which  are  to  follow. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  and  similar  games,  see  Gomme,  I,  87- 
94,  and  Maclagan,  p.  104. 
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STICK  is  employed  in  many  different 
ways  in  the  games  and  sports  of  children.  It  may,  for  example, 
be  used  as  a  missile  (as  in  the  American  Indian  wheel  and 
stick  game,  snow  snake,  etc.),  as  a  bat,  as  a  vaulting  pole,  as  a 
weapon  (sword,  spear,  arrow,  or  dart  thrower)  in  games  of 
mimic  warfare,  as  a  symbol  of  booty  to  be  captured  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  a  tabooed  object  to  be  avoided  by  players, 
as  a  staff  or  cane  (as  in  Tin  Tin),  as  a  horse,  etc. 

Several  of  our  stick  games  take  the  form  of  group  combat, 
one  side  being  pitted  against  the  other;  a  few,  such  as  the 
Bakhtiari  Persian  Chop-Bazi  (Stick-play),  resemble  duels, 
there  being  only  two  participants  at  a  time.  In  the  latter  type 
the  emphasis  is  upon  skill,  the  player  who  is  able  to  touch  his 
opponent's  body  a  certain  number  of  times  with  his  stick  being 
pronounced  the  winner  of  the  contest. 

Some  of  the  games  in  which  sticks  are  requisite  are  of  very 
great  antiquity.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  shinny  game  of 
the  ancient  Irish  and  certain  prototypes  of  our  modern  base- 
ball. See,  for  a  fine  piece  of  research  on  the  latter,  Mehl's 
articles,  "Baseball  in  the  Stone  Age"  {Western  Folklore,  VII, 
145-61)  and  "Notes  to  'Baseball  in  the  Stone  Age' "  {ibid., 
VIII,  152-56). 
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Among  many  American  Indian  tribes,  variously  carved  or 
colored  sticks  were  used  in  gambling  games,  both  in  lieu  of 
dice  and  also  as  counters.  For  a  great  number  of  illustrations, 
see  Culin,  "Games  of  the  North  American  Indians"  (BAE, 
XXIV).  Long  sticks  w^ere  used  also  in  the  playing  of  the 
Korean  gambling  game  Nyout  (Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  70) . 


King  Stick 

[Mississippi] 

This  game  can  be  played  by  tv^o  boys  or  by  more  if 
desired.  The  only  equipment  needed  for  each  player  is  a  stick 
about  vwo  feet  long  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  The  player 
who  is  selected  to  be  first  throws  his  stick  at  the  ground  with 
great  force.  Since  the  game  is  ordinarily  played  in  the  spring, 
the  stick  will  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soft 
earth.  The  next  player  attempts  to  knock  the  stick  of  the  first 
player  flat  with  one  throw  of  his  own.  If  he  succeeds  and  his 
own  stick  remains  sticking  in  the  ground,  he  knocks  the  first 
player's  stick  as  far  away  as  he  can  and  then  tries  to  stick  his 
own  into  the  ground  three  times  more  before  the  first  player 
can  recover  his.  If  he  can  do  so,  he  is  adjudged  the  winner  or 
the  possessor  of  the  "king  stick."  A  player  who  fails  to  "stick 
up"  when  throwing  at  another  stick  must  leave  his  stick  on 
the  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  group  to  throw  at.  In  this  case 
they  need  only  touch  his  stick  and  stand  their  own  up  to  have 
the  right  to  "knock  him  out."  A  player  who  retrieves  his 
knocked-out  stick  and  stands  it  up  in  the  ground  before  the 
other  can  stand  his  stick  up  three  times  wins  the  game. 

A  similar  game  is  played  in  Greece.  The  game  Staff  and 
Stick  mentioned  in  //  Pentamerone  (II,  i  n.)  as  a  favorite  with 
the  children  of  Naples  appears  to  be  the  same. 

See  Gomme,  II,  38  (Peg-fiched) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III, 
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34;  Bohme,  p,  604,  No.  470;  Rochholz,  p.  451,  No.  74;  Pollux,  IX, 
120;  de  Fouquieres,  p.  130. 


Sticks 

[Illinois] 

This  is  really  a  variant  of  King  Stick.  The  first  player 
throws  his  stick,  point  first,  embedding  it  in  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  possible.  The  next  player  then  throws  his,  endeavor- 
ing to  plant  it  firmly  in  the  ground  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
dislodge  that  of  his  predecessor  by  giving  it  a  glancing  blow. 

If  only  two  are  playing,  the  first  player  then  removes  his 
stick  and,  using  the  same  technique,  tries  to  knock  down  the 
stick  of  the  other  while  implanting  his  own  again.  This  con- 
tinues until  one  of  the  two  players  is  successful.  A  stick  is  not 
considered  "knocked  out"  unless  its  point  is  exposed. 

Next,  the  successful  player  removes  his  stick  from  the 
ground  and  strikes  the  tip  of  the  loosened  stick,  causing  it  to 
spring  into  the  air.  While  it  is  in  the  air,  he  strikes  it  again  and 
sends  it  as  far  away  as  possible.  The  owner  then  hastens  to 
retrieve  it.  While  he  is  gone,  the  striker  jabs  the  ground  with 
his  own  stick  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each  jab  made  counts  a 
point  for  him.  The  first  player  to  acquire  a  total  of  fifty  points 
is  the  winner. 


Shinny 

[Missouri] 

This  outdoor  game  is  ordinarily  played  by  not  more 
than  three  or  four  boys  to  a  side.  The  parallel  goal  lines  are 
drawn  several  yards  apart,  and  a  short  line  is  drawn  midway 
between  them.  On  the  latter  is  placed  a  small  tin  can.  Each 
player  is  furnished  with  a  stout  stick  four  or  five  feet  long.  The 
two  leaders  stand  at  the  middle  line,  each  with  the  end  of  his 
stick  slightly  behind  the  tin  can.  At  the  count  of  three,  each 
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strikes,  and  the  can  is  knocked  out  of  position  and  put  in 
play.  The  object  of  each  team  is  to  knock  the  can  across  the 
enemy's  goal  line  and  to  prevent  its  being  knocked  across  its 
own.  There  is  no  fixed  method  of  scoring. 

See  Culin,  "Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  p.  6i6; 
Gomme,  II,  190;  Maclagan,  pp.  24-39;  Boyd,  p.  64;  Hunt  and  Cain, 
p.  177;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  57  (Korean),  58  (Chinese). 
Shinny  is  practically  universal  among  North  American  Indian 
tribes.  The  game  was  also  a  favorite  with  the  boy  Cuchulain;  see 
Cross,  p.  138.  Add  Wieand,  p.  18;  Fittis,  p.  179;  Gini,  "Considera- 
zioni  ed  ipotesi  sull'  origine  dell'  'Om  el  mahag'  e,  in  generale,  dei 
giuochi  di  'Battingball;"  "Rural  Ritual  Games  in  Libya  (Berber 
Baseball  and  Shinny)." 


Sooey 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  played  outdoors  by  three  or  more  boys. 
First,  each  of  the  players  except  one  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  three  inches  deep.  These  holes  are  in  a  circle.  The  play- 
er w^ho  is  "It"  digs  his  hole  in  the  center.  Then  each  player 
secures  a  stick  about  four  feet  long  and  roughly  an  inch  in 
diameter  (a  broom  handle  serves  the  purpose  very  w^ell).  A 
second  thing  needed  is  a  small  condensed-milk  can.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  for  the  player  who  is  "It"  to  knock  the  can  into 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  circle  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
others  to  prevent  it.  When  the  can  is  knocked  into  the  center 
hole,  all  yell  "Sooey!"  run  to  a  previously  designated  spot 
about  tw^enty-five  yards  away  from  the  circle,  and  then  run 
back  and  stick  the  ends  of  their  bats  into  any  of  the  holes  in 
the  circle.  Since  there  are  fewer  holes  than  players,  the  player 
who  is  a  slow  runner  fails  to  find  a  hole  for  his  stick  and  au- 
tomatically becomes  "It"  for  the  next  game.  A  hole  is  said  to 
be  "owned"  by  a  player  if  he  has  the  end  of  his  stick  in  it.  If  he 
takes  his  stick  out  of  the  hole,  any  other  player  can  "own" 
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it  by  placing  the  end  of  his  own  stick  in  it.  If  the  player  who 
is  "It"  puts  his  stick  into  a  hole  that  is  "open"  (that  is,  not 
"owned"),  the  player  who  loses  the  hole  becomes  "It." 

The  Slovenian  game,  Svinjo  uganjati  (Kuret,  p.  50),  is 
played  as  follows:  In  the  center  of  a  field  is  hollowed  out  a 
small  hole  which  represents  the  pigpen.  Into  this  hole  must  be 
driven  the  "pig,"  a  small  wooden  block.  Players  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  circle  around  the  hole.  Each  is  provided  with  a 
stick,  and  each  has  to  scoop  out  in  front  of  him  another  little 
hole.  Holding  to  one  end  of  the  stick,  he  rests  the  other  in  the 
hole  in  front  of  him.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  is  the  swine- 
herd, also  provided  with  a  stick.  He  must  try  to  drive  the  pig 
into  the  pen.  The  others  hinder  him  with  their  sticks,  knock- 
ing the  pig  away  from  the  hole.  If  the  swineherd  succeeds  in 
thrusting  the  end  of  his  stick  into  an  empty  hole  (as  the  play- 
er raises  his  stick  to  strike  the  pig),  the  two  exchange  roles. 
The  game  ends  when  the  pig  is  put  into  the  pen. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  225  (Pig  in  the 
Hole) ;  Gomme,  II,  209  (Sow-in-the-Kirk) ;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck, 
III,  140;  Kuret,  p.  50;  Wieand,  p.  20;  Boyd,  p.  63  (Piggie  in  the 
Hole);  Lorentz,  pp.  86,  326;  Am  Urquell,  V,  231—32;  Bohme,  p. 
613,  No.  483  (Mocf^eles  oder  Nickeles) ;  Gulgowski,  Kaszubi, 
pp.  98-99;  Rochholz,  p.  395,  No.  14;  Kristensen,  No.  2056;  Handel- 
mann.  No.  118;  Nordis\  Kulttir,  XXIV,  48;  Simpkins,  p.  178; 
Lampa,  No.  211;  MoM  (1935),  136;  Gustavson,  p.  42,  No.  31.  The 
game  is  often  known  among  German  children  as  Sauball. 


Tippy 

[Illinois] 

The  number  of  participants  in  this  game  is  usually 
two,  though  four  can  play  if  they  team  up.  Equipment 
needed  consists  of  the  "tippy"  and  a  paddle  or  bat  for  each 
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of  the  players.  The  "tippy"  is  a  wooden  block  an  inch  thick, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  cone-shaped  at  each  end.  The 
sides  are  numbered  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  The  paddle  or 
bat  is  about  two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick. 

First,  the  players  mark  off  the  goal  lines.  Then  the  player 
who  is  to  begin  takes  his  position  on  the  opponent's  goal  line 
and  lays  the  "tippy"  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  He  strikes 
one  end  of  it,  causing  it  to  jump  up,  and  drives  it  toward  his 
own  goal.  When  the  "tippy"  has  come  to  rest,  he  receives  as 
many  additional  strokes  as  the  number  facing  up  indicates. 
As  soon  as  he  has  taken  the  number  of  strokes  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  his  opponent  strikes  the  "tippy"  from  that  point 
toward  his  goal  and  then  takes  whatever  additional  number 
is  indicated. 

A  player  who  swings  and  misses  the  "tippy"  loses  his  turn. 
If  the  "tippy"  does  not  light  squarely,  the  lower  (or  lowest) 
of  the  numbers  showing  is  the  number  of  strokes  allowed. 
The  first  player  to  knock  the  "tippy"  across  his  goal  line  is 
the  winner  of  the  game. 

A  game  somewhat  like  this  is  played  in  Egypt,  where  it  is 
known  as  Beat  the  Pig.  The  "pig"  is  about  six  inches  long, 
round,  and  tapered  at  the  ends.  Each  player  is  equipped  with 
a  piece  of  broomstick  for  a  bat. 

The  player  strikes  one  end  of  the  "pig,"  causing  it  to  flip 
into  the  air  three  or  four  feet,  and  drives  it  toward  his  goal 
line.  If  he  misses  a  stroke,  he  loses  his  turn  and  must  wait 
until  each  of  the  other  players  (usually  three  or  four)  has  had 
his  turn.  That  player  who  is  first  to  get  his  "pig"  across  the 
goal  line  is  the  winner.  Players  then  reverse  their  direction 
and  drive  the  "pigs"  toward  the  other  goal. 

Greek  boys  play  a  similar  game;  see  Kyvernetakis,  pp. 
33-34  (SrpeTrrtTSa). 

This  is  a  variant  of  the  old  English  game  of  Tip-Cat; 
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see  Gomme,  II,  294-95;  FL],  II,  264;  VII,  234;  Maclagan,  pp. 

19-21. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  one  of  the  sports  to  which 

John  Bunyan  was  addicted  in  his  unregenerate  state.  He 

writes  in  Grace  Abounding: 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  Cat, 
and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice  did  suddenly 
dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said,  "Wilt  thou 
leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go 
to  hell?"  At  this  I  was  put  to  an  exceeding  maze.  Where- 
fore, leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  was  as  if  I  had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing, seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking  down  upon  me,  as 
being  very  hotly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  he  did 
severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment  for 
these  and  other  my  ungodly  practices. 

Cf.  Wieand,  p.  15  (Peggy,  Nipsy). 
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iTTLE  GIRLS,  like  little  boys,  usually  have  an 
abundance  of  energy  and  hence  particularly  enjoy  playing 
games  which  demand  considerable  physical  activity.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  them  very  fond  of  such  games  as  Sail  the  Ship, 
Wring  the  Dishrag,  and  Weighing.  The  fact  that  these  can 
best  be  played  by  two  girls  of  approximately  the  same  size 
and  age  group  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  their  populari- 
In the  two  games,  Steps  and  Statues,  we  encounter  just 
the  opposite  kind  of  thing.  Here  the  players  must  be  pre- 
pared to  "freeze"  instantly  at  a  second's  notice  and  to  remain 
motionless  until  the  opportunity  to  move  is  once  more  given. 
Not  an  easy  thing  for  youngsters  to  do,  but  they  appear  to 
enjoy  trying  it. 

The  inclusion  here  of  Jack  and  Jim  may  be  questioned, 
since  the  performer  is  ordinarily  an  adult  and  the  child  or 
children  merely  interested  and  mystified  onlookers.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  little  girl  of  six  or  seven 
who  has  mastered  the  technique  of  the  game  and  who  de- 
lights in  playing  it  for  her  younger  companions. 

Grace,  which  was  described  to  me  in  1935  by  an  old  lady 
of  eighty,  was  played  in  private  schools  well  over  a  hundred 
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years  ago.  Its  purpose  appears  to  have  been  that  of  making  the 
young  participants  graceful. 


Steps 

[georgia] 

One  girl,  chosen  by  lot,  is  the  leader.  The  others  line 
up  some  distance  away,  facing  her.  One  of  the  latter  calls  to 
the  leader,  "How  many  and  what  kind?"  The  leader  replies, 
for  example,  "Three  baby  ones."  The  others  then  take  three 
very  short  steps  toward  her.  In  answer  to  the  next  question, 
the  leader's  order  may  be  "Two  giant  ones."  This  continues 
until  one  of  the  players  is  near  enough  to  the  leader  to  touch 
her.  The  first  to  do  so  becomes  leader  in  the  next  game. 

See  the  Jugoslav  Gospodicna,  \oli\o  je  ura.  One  of  the 
children  is  designated  as  the  young  lady.  She  draws  a  line,  on 
which  all  the  other  players  must  stand.  Opposite  it  and  some 
distance  away,  she  draws  a  small  circle,  in  which  she  takes  her 
position.  One  after  another,  the  rest  call  to  her,  "Young  lady, 
what  time  is  it?"  The  latter  replies,  for  example,  "Three  big 
ones,  two  little  ones,  and  two  big  ones  backward."  The  num- 
bers, of  course,  refer  to  the  steps  that  may  be  taken.  The  first 
player  who  approaches  the  young  lady  closely  enough  to 
touch  her  is  the  winner  and  takes  her  place  in  the  following 
game. 

See  Boyd,  p.  14  (Prove  It) ;  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games, 
p.  249;  Martinez,  Juegos,  p.  211  (Paso  de  Gigantes) ;  HF,  VII,  88 
(May  I?);  Kuret,  p.  14. 


Wring  the  Dishrag 

[  Indiana] 

Two  players  face  each  other  and  take  each  other's 
hands.  Then  they  raise  one  pair,  turn  as  though  they  were 
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going  to  put  their  backs  together,  and  go  under  the  arms, 
keeping  both  hands  clasped  all  the  while.  This  process  is  re- 
peated several  times  without  stopping  and  at  an  increasingly 
fast  rate  of  speed. 

See  Mulac,  p.  227,  and  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  152.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  title  of  this  game  appears  also  as  the  name 
of  a  square  dance  figure;  see  SFQ,  VI,  263.  The  same  figure  is 
known  also  as  Grapevine  Twist,  Blacksnake  Twist,  etc.  See  also 
Wieand,  p.  24. 


Sail  the  Ship 

[Indiana] 

Two  little  girls  face  each  other  and  take  hold  of  each 
other's  hands.  The  arms  are  bent  slightly  at  the  elbow,  and  the 
players  hold  hands  in  such  a  manner  that  the  knuckles  of  the 
one  are  up  and  those  of  the  other  are  down.  Then  the  players 
put  their  toes  together  to  brace  themselves,  pull  back  the  full 
length  of  their  arms,  and  begin  going  in  a  circle  on  tiptoe. 
The  speed  is  gradually  increased  until  at  the  end  they  some- 
times become  so  dizzy  that  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

See  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  138  (a  variant  from  India),  225  (the 
Italian  Tintarella) ;  Lajos,  p.  no;  Newell,  p.  170;  Brown  Collec- 
tion, I,  153. 

Cf.  Wieand,  p.  25. 


Weighing 

[Michigan] 

Two  players  stand  back  to  back,  the  arms  of  the  one 
linked  in  those  of  the  other.  The  first  bends  forward,  pulling 
the  other  off  her  feet  and  supporting  her  weight  on  her  own 
back;  then  the  second  player  does  the  same.  They  continue 
this  alternately,  until  too  tired  to  go  on. 
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See  Gomme,  II,  115  (Rockety  Row),  361  (Weigh  the  Butter); 
de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  IV,  33;  Bohme,  p.  623;  Rochholz,  p.  453; 
GutsMuths,  p.  543  {Butter wie gen);  Gustavson,  p.  64,  No.  75; 
Kristensen,  No.  21 17;  Northall,  p.  394;  Stoylen,  No.  134;  Kuret,  p. 
29;  Blatter  fiir  Pommersche  Vol\sf{unde,  III,  171  (Pumpen); 
Lampa,  No.  170;  Lundell  and  Zetterqvist,  No.  1728;  Tillhagen,  I, 
143  {Vdga  Salt). 

Of.  the  Jugoslav  Tehtnica  or  Vodnja\.  Children  playing  it  are 
said  to  be  "drawing  water." 


Jack  and  Jim 

[Indiana] 

This  game  is  sometimes  played  by  small  children  to 
amuse  themselves;  at  other  times  it  is  used  by  adults  as  a  means 
of  entertaining  them.  The  leader  sticks  a  bit  of  black  paper  on 
the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  each  hand.  Then  he  recites  the 
f ollow^ing  verse : 

Ttvo  little  blackbirds 
Sitting  on  a  limb, 
One  named  ]ac\ 
And  one  named  Jim. 
Fly  ati/ay,  Jacl{! 
Fly  away,  Jim! 
Come  bac\,  Jac\l 
Come  bac\,  Jim! 

All  the  fingers  are  placed  on  a  table  top  as  the  first  lines 
are  said.  At  the  w^ords  "Fly  away,  Jack!"  the  hands  are  thrown 
back  to  the  shoulders  and  when  they  are  brought  down  again, 
only  the  middle  fingers  are  laid  on  the  table.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  followed  as  "Fly  away,  Jim!"  is  said.  The  middle 
fingers,  of  course,  have  no  black  pieces  of  paper  on  them.  At 
the  words  "Come  back.  Jack!"  and  "Come  back,  Jim!"  the 
above  action  is  repeated,  but  this  time  it  is  the  forefingers 
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that  are  placed  on  the  table  top.  All  actions  should  be  per- 
formed as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  game  is  similar  to  the  Greek  Td  TrouXdwa  (The  Little 
Birds).  There  is  no  verse  to  the  latter,  but  the  player  says, 
"Where  is  the  bird?  Here  is  the  bird!  Where  is  the  bird? 
Gone  is  the  bird!" 

See  Mulac,  p.  216;  Maclagan,  p.  224;  SFQ,  III,  184;  Addy,  p.  77 
(Peter  and  Paul) ;  Botkin,  A  Treasury,  p.  750  (Fly  Away,  Jack) ; 
Brown  Collection,  I,  185;  Montgomerie,  Sandy  Candy,  p.  67. 


Statues 

[Oklahoma] 

This  game  has  been  found  being  played  by  various 
age  groups,  but  it  is  in  especially  high  favor  with  younger 
children.  The  leader  takes  the  hand  of  one  of  the  other  play- 
ers, vv^hirls  around  w^ith  her,  and  then  suddenly  releases  her 
grasp.  The  second  player  must  "freeze"  in  exactly  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  finds  herself  at  the  end  of  her  spin.  The 
leader  continues  until  she  has  whirled  all  the  players  in  the 
group.  When  she  has  finished,  she  selects  as  her  successor  the 
player  who  was  left  in  the  most  ludicrous  attitude. 


Grace 

[INDIANA  ] 

Each  participant  in  this  game  is  provided  with  two 
slender  sticks.  Players  stand  in  a  circle,  with  one  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  center.  This  girl  starts  the  game  by  thrusting  her 
sticks  into  a  hoop  and  pitching  it  to  one  of  the  others.  The 
latter  catches  it  on  her  sticks,  which  she  holds  pointing  straight 
out  in  front  of  her,  and  tosses  it  to  a  third.  The  object  is  to 
make  a  complete  circuit  and  end  by  returning  the  hoop  to 
the  first  player.  Any  girl  failing  to  catch  the  hoop  must  drop 
out  of  the  game. 
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.s  WILL  BE  NOTED,  Hiost  o£  the  gamcs  in 
this  division  are  on  the  rough  order.  In  two  of  them  partic- 
ularly, Pulling  Swag  and  Tug-of-War,  we  have  a  direct  trial 
of  strength,  between  individuals  in  the  first  instance  and 
between  groups  in  the  second.  The  principal  actor  in  Bull  in 
the  Ring  and  Red  Rover  depends  much  upon  his  strength,  but 
not  exclusively,  since  he  may  find  a  weak  spot  in  the  opposing 
line  and  thus  break  through  it  easily.  Also,  in  Rooster  Fight- 
ing the  weaker  player  may  sometimes  vanquish  the  stronger, 
if  he  is  quicker  than  his  opponent  or  if  he  is  skillful  or  lucky 
enough  to  land  his  blows  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  spot. 

Follow  the  Leader  is  a  game  which  calls  for  daring  rather 
than  for  strength  on  the  part  of  the  participants,  as  does  also, 
to  a  smaller  degree,  the  game  of  Watchdog. 

Colors,  which  is  a  dramatic  game  right  up  to  its  conclusion, 
ends  in  a  tug-of-war,  a  fact  which  connects  it  with  such  sing- 
ing games  as  Oranges  and  Lemons,  London  Bridge  (some 
versions),  etc.  Here,  the  tug-of-war  appears  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  game  and  not,  as  it  sometimes  undoubtedly  is  in 
others,  a  later  accretion. 

Twist  Tobacco,  Twist  and  Neighbor,  Lend  Me  Your 
Hatchet  belong  to  the  class  to  which  Lady  Gomme  has  given 
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the  name  "winding  games,"  and  are  related  to  the  English 
Eller  (Elder)  Tree,  in  which  one  player  represents  a  tree  or  a 
bush,  and  the  others  wind  themselves  about  him.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  several  authorities  that  games  of  this  type  derive 
from  the  custom  of  encircling  a  tree  as  an  act  of  worship.  If 
their  assumption  is  correct,  these  are  among  the  most  ancient 
of  games. 


Crack  die  Whip 

[Minnesota] 

Several  players  join  hands  and  form  a  long  line,  with 
a  strong  boy  at  one  end  and  the  smaller  members  of  the  group 
at  the  other.  The  big  boy  starts  running  in  a  wide  circle,  pull- 
ing all  the  others  after  him.  After  the  line  has  attained  con- 
siderable speed,  he  suddenly  reverses  his  course,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  others  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  smaller 
children  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  are  either  pulled  off  their 
feet  or  release  their  hold  and  go  rolling  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
rather  dangerous  game  if  there  is  too  much  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  players. 

See  Gomme,  II,  64  (Port  the  Helm) ;  AA,  n.s,,  1, 266;  Smith  and 
Dale,  p.  246  {ChicJ{we\we). 


Follow  the  Leader 

[California] 

In  this  game  one  player,  designated  as  leader  by  a 
counting-out  rhyme  or  by  the  drawing  of  straws,  is  followed 
by  the  rest,  who  must  imitate  his  every  action.  The  course 
often  includes  such  hazards  as  walls  or  fences  to  walk,  streams 
to  jump  or  wade,  barriers  to  climb  over  or  crawl  under,  etc. 

See  Newell,  p.  122;  Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ; 
Gomme,  1, 131 ;  Douglas,  p.  78;  A  A,  n.s.,  IV,  340  (Teton  Dakota) ; 
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Acker,  p.  no;  Kidd,  Savage  Childhood,  p.  167;  Smith  and  Dale, 
pp.  258-59  (Lembelembe);  JAFL,  I,  118  (Omaha  Indian);  Le- 
walter  and  Schlager,  p.  238,  No.  947;  Bohme,  p.  554,  No.  362.  A 
common  German  term  for  the  game  is  Gdnsemarsch. 


Red  Rover 

[  Montana] 

Players  take  their  positions  on  parallel  lines  some  dis- 
tance apart.  Those  on  one  side  cry,  "Red  Rover,  Red  Rover, 

let come  over!"  The  one  designated  then  runs  tow^ard 

the  line  of  players  opposite  and  tries  to  break  through  their 
clasped  hands.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  he  returns  to  his 
own  side;  if  not,  he  must  remain  on  the  other. 

Similar  to  Red  Rover  is  the  Czech  game,  King.  In  the 
latter,  the  boys  stand  holding  hands  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other.  Each  group  has  its  king.  One  of  the  kings  orders  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  go  and  break  the  opposing  line.  If  he  succeeds 
in  doing  so,  the  boys  through  whose  hands  he  broke  must 
become  members  of  his  party.  If  he  fails,  he  must  remain  with 
the  other  group.  Next,  the  other  king  does  the  same.  The 
game  continues  in  this  way  until  one  of  the  groups  has  all 
the  other's  players. 

The  Greek  game  is  called  MeKicraa  (The  Bee)  and  is 
played  chiefly  by  girls  of  6-12.  The  two  opposing  sides  line  up 
facing  each  other  and  take  turns  sending  a  player  to  break 
through  the  joined  hands  of  the  other  team.  The  game  begins 
with  the  following  dialogue : 

(a)  Bee,  beel 

(b)  Sweetest  honeyl 

(a)  Whom  do  you  wish? 

(b)  Mary  (for  example) 

If  Mary  succeeds  in  breaking  through,  she  takes  another 
girl  back  to  her  base.  If  she  fails,  she  is  held  by  the  other  team. 
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In  either  case  there  is  the  following  exchange  of  comments, 
the  winning  side  speaking  first: 

(a)  We  carried  away  from  you  a  pretty  girl. 

(b)  You  carried  away  from  us  a  bad-smelling  sardine. 

(a)  We  carried  away  from  you  a  golden  ducat. 

(b)  You  carried  away  from  us  a  barrel  without  a  bottom. 

The  team  that  takes  the  greater  number  of  prisoners  is  the 
winner. 

See  Boyd,  pp.  58,  59;  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  99;  HF ,  VII,  87;  VIII, 
16.  Cf.  also  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  69  (the  Chinese  game  Forcing  the 
City  Gates)  and  p.  234  (the  Turkish  Banosha  Bendeshesha) ; 
Wieand,  pp.  13-14. 


Rooster-Fighting 

[Illinois] 

This  game  is  played  by  two  boys  at  a  time.  Each  bends 
his  arms  so  that  the  right  hand  grasps  the  left  arm  just  above 
the  elbow  and  the  left  hand  grasps  the  right  arm  at  the  same 
point.  Then  the  two  sidle  up  to  each  other,  swinging  their 
folded  arms  sidewise,  and  try  to  strike  each  other  in  the  ribs 
with  their  elbows. 

See  Gomme,  I,  73  (Cock-fight). 


Bull  in  the  Ring 

[  Arizona] 

Players  form  a  circle  and  clasp  each  other's  hands. 
One  of  their  number,  chosen  by  lot,  takes  his  place  in  the 
center.  He  wanders  about,  finally  selects  what  he  thinks  is  a 
weak  place  in  the  wall,  and  throws  himself  against  the  clasped 
hands.  If  he  succeeds  in  breaking  through,  one  of  the  pair 
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whose  grasp  was  broken  must  go  into  the  center  for  the  next 
game. 

Compare  with  this  the  Czech  game.  Heart  and  Bell.  Boys 
stand  in  a  circle,  holding  hands  and  forming  a  "bell."  One 
boy,  who  stands  in  the  center,  tries  to  break  through  the  ring. 
The  player  who  succeeds  in  catching  him  becomes  the  "heart" 
in  the  next  game  played.  Another  Czech  game,  Fox,  also 
resembles  Bull  in  the  Ring.  One  of  the  players,  the  "fox," 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  Those  forming  the  circle 
walk  around  until  the  "fox"  calls  "Stop!"  Then  the  player 
who  is  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  "fox"  says  to  him, 
"Wash  yourself!"  The  "fox"  obeys  his  instructions.  Then  a 
second  player  commands,  "Dry  yourself!"  At  this,  the  "fox" 
begins  running  against  the  ring  in  an  attempt  to  break  it. 
He  pretends  to  be  about  to  break  it  in  one  place,  then  turns 
quickly  and  runs  against  it  in  another. 

Cf.  the  Spanish  game  El  Toro  Ensogado.  In  this  game, 
lots  are  drawn  to  determine  which  of  the  players  is  to  be  the 
toro.  Then  the  others,  holding  a  heavy  cord  whose  ends  have 
been  knotted  together,  walk  about  him.  The  toro  is  restrained 
by  the  cord  which  encircles  him,  and  must  try  to  force  his 
way  out  through  the  other  players,  some  of  whom  drop  the 
cord  and  run.  The  toro  tries  to  follow  them,  but  the  players 
on  the  opposite  side  throw  the  cord  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch 
him  or  to  hinder  his  running.  When  the  toro  finally  succeeds 
in  touching  one  of  the  other  players,  the  latter  must  be  the  toro 
for  the  next  game  played. 

This  game  is  played  by  at  least  one  American  Indian  tribe, 
the  Cheyenne,  who  call  it  Suh\  'pa  \hit.  Grinnell  (I,  317) 
writes:  "In  this  game  the  children  stood  in  a  circle,  holding 
hands  by  locking  the  bent  fingers  of  each  hand  in  the  bent 
fingers  of  the  children  on  either  side.  A  boy  was  chosen  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  He  constantly  tried  to  break  out 
by  separating  the  handhold  of  some  two  of  the  children.  If 
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he  succeeded  in  doing  so  and  escaped  from  the  ring,  all  pur- 
sued him,  and  those  who  overtook  him  slapped  him  with  the 
open  hand." 

Similar  to  this  is  the  Neapolitan  game,  Open  the  Door  to 
the  Poor  Hawk  (//  Pentamerone,  I,  133).  This  is  a  singing 
game,  in  which  one  player  in  the  center  of  the  ring  endeavors 
to  get  out  by  running  under  the  clasped  hands  of  the  other 
players.  He  sings  the  above  words,  i.e.  "Open  the  door  to  the 
poor  hawk,"  and  the  other  players  raise  their  arms,  but  with- 
out unclasping  hands.  They  then  sing,  "The  doors  are  open 
if  the  falcon  wants  to  come  in."  If  at  that  moment  he  succeeds 
in  escaping  before  the  clasped  hands  descend  to  bar  his  way, 
he  wins ;  if  not,  he  remains  in  the  ring  and  the  game  goes  on. 
See  also  11  Pentamerone,  I,  95  (Open  the  Doors  to  the  Poor 
Falcon)  and  Galiani,  p.  146. 

Another  old  Neapolitan  game.  Circle  of  Heels,  is  a  curious 
reversal  of  our  game,  the  player  outside  the  ring  attempting 
to  break  into  it.  He  is  kept  out  by  the  kicks  of  those  forming 
the  circle,  and  the  player  allowing  him  to  enter  must  take  his 
place.  See  //  Pentamerone,  I,  3,  and  cf.  the  game  Rota  de  li 
cauce  (Wheel  of  Kicks)  mentioned  in  the  same  work. 

This  game  is  known  also  as  Here  I  Bake.  The  player  in 
the  center  recites  the  following  lines : 

Here  1  brew,  here  I  ba]{e; 
Here  I  make  my  wedding  ca\e; 
Here  I  brea\  throughl 

See  Hunt  and  Cain,  p.  72  (Chinese);  Marran,  p.  146;  Acker, 
p.  21;  Parry,  p.  187  (a  version  from  India);  Mason  and  Mitchell, 
Active  Games,  p.  238;  Smith  and  Dale,  p.  247  {lutambo  Iwa 
'ngomhe);  p.  16;  ]Al,  XXXIX,  291-92  (from  British  New 
Guinea) ;  Miranda,  p.  82  (^A  Lebre  no  Jar  dim)  ;  Maclagan,  p.  239 
(Breaking  Through  the  Fence) ;  Galiani,  p.  146;  Del  Chiaro,  pp. 
27—28;  Denis,  pp.  40—41;  Arch.  stor.  por  lo  studio  d.  tradiz.  pop., 
IV  (1885),  3-21;  Whitney  and  Bullock,  p.  146. 
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Twist  Tobacco,  Twist 

[Indiana] 

One  player,  preferably  the  tallest  of  the  group,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  All  the  rest  arrange  themselves  behind 
him,  clasping  each  other's  hands.  He  starts  walking  in  a  circle, 
pulling  the  others  after  him.  Then  he  stops  and  the  other  play- 
ers continue  walking,  winding  themselves  tightly  around  the 
leader. 

See  the  Neapolitan  Stienne  mia  cortina  (Stretch  My  Cur- 
tain) in  //  Pentamerone,  1, 132, 150.  Several  children  stand  in 
a  row,  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  when  the  leader 
says,  "Stienne,  stienne  mia  cortina,"  the  children  stretch  their 
arms  as  far  as  possible  and  reply  "Aggio  stennuto."  Then,  at 
the  words  "Fauce  no  nudeco,"  all  the  row  passes  under  the 
arms  of  the  first  and  second  players,  answering  "Nee  I'aggio 
fatto,"  and  the  second  remains  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast.  Continuing  to  say  "Fauconne  n'autro,"  they  repeat 
this  passing  under  until  all  remain  gathered  together  in  the 
same  attitude.  Usually  the  game  ends  with  all  of  them  rolling 
on  the  ground. 

Spence  (p.  78)  follows  Gomme  (I,  119)  in  regarding 
Eller  Tree  as  a  reminiscence  of  ritual  connected  with  the  cult 
of  the  elder  tree.  This  game  was  most  popular  in  the  North 
of  England  and  may  have  been  an  importation  from  Den- 
mark. Spence  cites  the  reluctance  of  Danish  peasants  to  cut 
elder  and  calls  attention  also  to  the  ancient  association  of  the 
elder  with  the  elves.  See  also  Wimberly,  p.  313  ("The  elder 
and  the  linden  are  favorites  of  the  elves  in  Denmark"),  and 
cf.  Child,  1, 340;  II,  505;  III,  505;  IV,  455;  V,  289-90. 

See  Acker,  p.  41  (Wind  Up  the  Faggot) ;  Gomme,  II,  384  (Wind 
Up  the  Bush  Faggot) ;  Boyd,  p.  121  (The  Rattlesnake) ;  Malinow- 
ski,  p.  244;  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  I,  264;  ZdVfV,  /X,  104;  RTF, 
XIII,  10;  Gustavson,  p.  85,  No.  112  {Att  Svdngci);  Kristensen, 
Nos.  2051,  3339. 
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Neighbor,  Lend  Me  Your  Hatchet 

[indiana] 

This  game  is  similar  to  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist  except 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  dialogue  and  one  end  of  the  line 
remains  stationary,  becoming  the  center  of  the  spiral  formed. 
Players  stand  in  a  row,  holding  hands.  The  child  at  one  end 
calls,  "Neighbor,  neighbor,  lend  me  your  hatchet!"  The  one 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  replies,  "Neighbor,  neighbor,  come 
and  get  it!"  The  first  says,  "I'm  too  lazy."  The  second  then 
retorts,  "Send  your  maid."  The  first  player  says,  "She's  a- 
washing,"  to  which  the  other  replies,  "Come  yourself!"  The 
first  player  then  passes  between  the  second  speaker  and  the 
latter's  neighbor,  taking  all  the  others  with  him  and  continu- 
ing until  the  whole  line  has  become  a  tight  coil. 


Pulling  Swag 

[indiana] 

Two  boys  sit  on  the  ground,  facing  each  other  and 
putting  the  soles  of  their  shoes  together.  Both  stretch  their 
arms  forward  and  grasp  a  short  stick.  Then  each  pulls  back 
as  hard  as  possible  in  an  eflfort  to  lift  his  opponent  from  his 
seat.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  pulling  the  other  up  is  the 
winner. 

See  Gomme,  II,  222  (Sweer  Tree);  Maclagan,  p.  218  (Ceapan 
togail) ;  Smith,  Games,  p.  192;  Arwidsson,  III,  450;  Nordis]^  Kul- 
tur,  XXIV,  21 ;  Kristensen,  No.  3600;  Stoylen,  No.  133;  Gustavson, 
p.  19,  No.  3  {An  drdgd  Hau^);  FoF,  II,  194;  MoM  (1935),  68; 
Lampa,  No.  176;  AUemagne,  p.  343;  Tillhagen,  1, 124  (Dra  sticJ^d) ; 
Wieand,  p.  24  (Broom-Stick). 
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Where  You  Are,  Who  You're  With, 
What  You're  Doing 

[Missouri] 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  when  the  number  of  play- 
ers is  large.  Sometimes  there  is  one  leader;  sometimes  there 
are  three.  Each  of  the  other  players  is  told  in  a  whisper  by  the 
leader  (or  leaders)  where  he  is,  who  is  his  companion,  and 
what  the  two  are  doing.  When  this  has  been  done  for  all,  each 
in  turn  is  called  upon  to  repeat  aloud  what  he  has  been  told. 
The  ludicrous,  and  often  ridiculous,  statements  which  result 
occasion  much  merriment. 

In  Czechoslovakia  this  is  a  paper  and  pencil  game,  known 
as  Secretary.  Each  player  is  furnished  with  a  long  strip  of 
paper  about  three  inches  wide.  A  boy  writes  a  girl's  name  at 
the  top  (or  a  girl  writes  a  boy's  name),  turns  down  the  end  of 
the  paper  so  that  the  name  cannot  be  seen,  and  then  exchanges 
with  his  neighbor.  Then  each  writes  where  the  persons  are, 
what  they  are  doing,  etc.,  the  paper  being  folded  each  time 
an  answer  is  written.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the  pa- 
pers are  unfolded  and  read  aloud. 

See /^FL,  LIV,  70. 
Tug-of-War 

[Pennsylvania] 

A  long  rope  is  stretched  out  on  a  level  surface.  Mem- 
bers of  one  team  grasp  one  end  of  it,  and  those  of  the  second 
team  grasp  the  other.  A  handkerchief  is  tied  to  the  middle  of 
the  rope,  and  two  lines  are  marked  off  on  the  ground  three 
or  four  yards  apart  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
rope.  Then  the  rope  is  stretched  so  as  to  bring  the  handker- 
chief exactly  halfway  between  these  two  lines.  At  a  signal, 
the  teams  begin  pulling  against  each  other.  The  team  which 
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is  first  to  pull  the  handkerchief  across  one  of  the  lines  is  the 
winner  of  the  contest. 

In  Korea  the  contest  is  between  villages,  and  the  object  is 
the  securing  of  a  good  harvest.  Villagers  in  parts  of  Japan  hold 
tugs-of-war  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  eighth  month,  using  ropes 
made  of  rice  straw.  Like  the  Koreans,  they  believe  that  the 
winning  side  will  have  a  good  harvest  that  year.  See  Embree, 

P-53- 

In  Ludlow  a  tug-of-war  was  held  annually  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
wards  competing  against  each  other  and  hundreds  of  partici- 
pants engaging  in  the  struggle.  See  British  Calendar  Customs 
{England),  I,  29. 

Cf.  also  the  Greek  Diel^ystinda,  in  which  two  rows  face 
each  other,  and  each  player  tries  to  pull  over  to  his  side  the 
one  standing  opposite  him. 

See  Mason  and  Mitchell,  Active  Games,  p.  145;  Trimble,  p.  171 ; 
Malinowski,  p.  245  (Bi'u)  ;  Maclagan,  pp.  132,  235;  Landtman,  pp. 
79'  330  O^i  \dravamudo) ;  AA,  n.s.,  I,  210  (Hawaiian) ;  Stair,  p. 
136;  Ruiz,  p.  70  {Lucha  de  Cable) ;  Culin,  Korean  Games,  p.  35; 
Aurand,  Child  Life,  p.  16  (mentioned  only) ;  GutsMuths,  pp.  321- 
26. 


William-a-Trimbletoe  (a) 

[north  Carolina] 

Players  sit  in  a  circle  at  a  table  or  on  the  floor,  and 
each  sticks  out  both  forefingers.  The  leader  counts  out,  touch- 
ing each  of  the  fingers  in  turn. 

William-a-Trim  bletoe 
He's  a  good  fisherman; 
He  catches  hens, 
Puts  them  in  pens. 
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Some  lay  eggs, 

Some  lay  none. 

Wire,  brier,  limberloc\, 

Three  geese  in  a  floc\. 

One  flew  east, 

One  flew  west. 

And  one  flew  over  the  cuc\oo's  nest. 

0-U'T  spells  OUT! 

The  player  who  is  "It"  now  leaves  the  room.  The  others 
select  names  (e.g.  of  animals)  for  themselves  and  for  the 
absent  player  as  well.  Then  the  leader  calls  to  the  latter, 
"Which  would  you  rather  come  home  on,  a  camel  or  a  bear 
(pig,  goat,  etc.),"  calling  over  all  the  names,  including  the 
one  that  has  been  given  to  the  player  who  is  "It."  If  the  latter 
chooses  his  own  name,  the  leader  tells  him  to  come  home  on 
tiptoe.  If  he  chooses  a  name  belonging  to  one  of  the  others, 
the  player  bearing  the  name  chosen  must  carry  him  in.  The 
game  then  continues  as  before. 

There  are  published  versions  of  this  game  from  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  several  other  states. 

William-a-Trimbletoe  (b) 

[Illinois] 

This  game  is  often  played  by  younger  children  as 
well  as  by  those  of  high-school  age.  Each  player  extends  one 
of  his  forefingers  and  rests  it  on  the  top  of  a  table  or  the  arm 
of  a  chair  so  that  it  is  close  to  that  of  his  neighbor.  Then  some- 
one (usually  an  older  person)  recites  the  following  rhyme: 

William  o  Trimmletoe 
He's  a  good  fisherman. 
Catches  his  hens. 
Puts  them  in  pens. 
Some  lay  eggs; 
Some  lay  none. 
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W ire-buy  er-limber-loc\l 

Three  geese  in  a  flock^l 

They  sit  and  sing  till  ten  o'cloc\. 

The  cloc\  jell  down, 

And  the  mouse  ran  out. 

0-U-T  spells  "outl" 

The  player  who  has  been  pronounced  "out"  then  goes  to 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  room,  while  the  others  go  into 
a  huddle  to  decide  upon  something  for  him  to  imitate.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  animal  chosen  is  a  monkey. 
All  except  the  player  in  the  corner  cry  out  together,  "Oh, 
Papa's  come  home!"  The  former  calls,  "And  what  did  he 
bring?"  to  which  they  reply,  "A  monkey."  With  this,  the 
player  emerges  from  the  corner  and  proceeds  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  a  monkey,  blinking  his  eyes,  making  squeaking 
sounds,  bounding  about  on  all  fours,  etc. 

After  this  has  continued  for  a  short  while,  he  returns  to 
the  others,  and  the  counting-out  procedure  is  repeated  and  a 
different  animal  chosen  for  the  next  victim  to  imitate. 

See  ]AFL,  XXVI,  141;  XXXI,  41,  150,  526  (Michigan);  LIV, 
169;  SFQ,  I,  43-44  (Nebraska);  PTFLS,  VI,  67;  Whitney  and 
Bullock,  p.  137;  Bolton,  pp.  3,  102-103,  ii7""i8;  Newell,  p.  203; 
NCF,  1, 13;  G.  B.  Johnson,  p.  165;  HF,  VIII,  20.  Add  ]AFL,  XVII, 
143;  SFQ,  III,  181;  Beckwith,  p.  13.  Texts  of  the  game  appear  also 
in  the  Brown  Collection,  I,  134,  160. 


Eleven  Up 

[  Indiana] 

This  game  is  usually  played  by  from  two  to  four  play- 
ers. They  make  a  stack  of  their  hands,  placing  one  on  top  of 
another,  palm  downward.  The  bottom  hand  is  pulled  out 
and  placed  on  top,  and  this  is  done  eleven  times.  Then  the 
hands  are  withdrawn  one  at  a  time  from  the  top,  and  the 
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owner  of  the  bottom  one  is  asked,  "Will  you  take  yes  or  no?" 
When  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  is  asked  three  questions. 
He  must  answer  these  with  "yes"  if  he  chose  "yes,"  with  "no" 
if  he  chose  "no."  The  questions  are  made  as  humorous  or 
embarrassing  as  possible. 

See  de  Cock  and  Teirlinck,  III,  215;  Gomme,  I,  97  (Dish-a- 
loof, Hard  Knuckles) .  In  these,  however,  there  is  no  counting  and 
no  asking  of  questions;  the  idea  is  to  see  which  players  will  flinch 
under  the  blows. 


Names 

[Louisiana] 

Any  number  of  players  can  participate  in  this  game. 
First,  they  decide  what  kind  of  names  to  use,  e.g.  names  of 
cities,  of  states,  of  objects  in  the  room,  etc.  If  they  decide  upon 
the  latter,  the  leader  says,  for  example,  "radio."  The  next 
must  then  name  another  object  the  initial  letter  of  which  is 
the  last  letter  of  the  word  given  by  the  first  player.  For  ex- 
ample, he  may  give  "ottoman."  The  third  player  must  begin 
his  word  with  the  last  letter  of  that  named  by  the  second,  and 
so  on.  This  can  be  played  as  a  forfeit  game  if  the  players  wish. 


Colors 

[Missouri] 

Speaking  characters  in  this  game  are  the  Angel,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Mother.  The  rest  of  the  players  are  the  latter's 
children  and  are  grouped  about  her.  The  Angel  and  the 
Devil  retire,  and  during  their  absence  the  Mother  assigns  to 
each  of  the  other  players  the  name  of  a  color.  The  Angel  then 
returns,  and  this  conversation  between  Angel  and  Mother 
follows: 

Knoc\,  \fiockJ 
Who  is  it? 
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The  Angel. 

What  do  you  want? 

A  color. 

What  color? 

Blue  {red,  green,  purple,  etc.) 

If  one  of  the  players  has  been  given  this  color,  he  must 
now  leave  the  group  and  accompany  the  Angel.  If  no  player 
has  this  color,  the  Angel  leaves  alone.  Next,  the  Devil  and 
the  Mother  carry  on  a  similar  dialogue,  and  the  former  takes 
his  victim  or  leaves  without  him  as  the  case  may  be.  As  soon 
as  all  the  other  players  have  been  taken,  either  by  the  Angel 
or  by  the  Devil,  there  is  a  tug  of  war  between  the  two  groups. 

The  Spanish  Los  Colores  parallels  closely  the  American 
game,  having  the  same  speakers — Angel,  Devil,  and  Mother. 
Players  are  not  always  colors  but  may  be  given  the  names  of 
plants  or  of  animals.  In  a  Czechoslovak  form,  for  instance, 
the  names  given  are  those  of  birds.  In  the  German  Gartnerspiel 
the  players  are  flowers. 

Similar  also  is  the  Jugoslav  Ptice  \rasti  (Selling  Birds). 
One  player  is  the  merchant,  another  is  the  customer,  and  the 
rest  are  birds.  Each  of  the  latter  chooses  a  suitable  name, 
which  he  keeps  secret  from  all  except  the  merchant.  The  cus- 
tomer comes  and  asks  for  a  certain  bird — a  pigeon,  for  ex- 
ample. If  no  player  has  that  name,  the  customer  must  go 
away  and  come  back  again.  However,  if  there  is  a  pigeon 
present,  it  "flies  away,"  that  is,  it  runs  to  escape.  If  the  cus- 
tomer seizes  the  pigeon,  he  takes  it  with  him  to  his  "home" 
and  returns  for  another  bird.  If  the  pigeon  escapes,  it  goes 
back  to  the  merchant.  The  game  ends  when  the  customer  has 
bought  all  the  birds. 

In  some  variants,  one  finds  the  Virgin  instead  of  an  Angel. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  "the  Angel  with  the  Golden  Star," 
and  the  Devil  is  "the  Angel  with  the  Pitchfork." 
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A  description  found  in  a  letter  to  the  Grimms  seems  to 
apply  to  some  form  of  this  game.  One  player  is  the  mother, 
two  are  buyers,  and  the  rest  are  lambs.  The  two  buyers,  carry- 
ing a  cloth,  try  to  buy  a  lamb  (the  youngest  child)  from  the 
mother,  who  refuses  to  sell  it.  They  then  bargain  for  one  of 
the  others  and  eventually  wrap  it  in  the  cloth  and  carry  it 
away.  In  similar  manner  they  buy  and  take  away  each  of  the 
others  in  turn.  Then  they  try  again  to  get  the  youngest  child. 
The  mother  answers,  "I  gave  one  just  yesterday,  I  gave  one 
only  day  before  yesterday,  I  cannot  give  one  every  day." 
Finally,  the  buyers  succeed  in  getting  the  last  child,  whom 
they  hide.  Then  all  the  others  who  have  been  sold  sing,  "O 
Mother,  O  Mother,  where  is  the  little  one  that  has  eaten 
snakes  and  toads?"  The  mother  rises  and  goes  to  find  the 
hidden  child.  When  she  has  found  her,  the  game  ends.  [K. 
Shulte-Kemminghausen,  "Westfalische  Kinderspiele  aus  den 
Nachiass  der  Briider  Grimm,"  ZfV,  II  (1931),  i47fT.] 

A  somewhat  similar  game  is  described  by  de  Cock  and 
Teirlinck  (I,  158).  In  this  version,  each  of  the  children  is 
touched  with  a  stick  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  As 
each  is  taken  out  of  the  line,  she  is  tickled  by  the  two  leading 
her  away.  If  she  laughs,  she  is  a  "devil";  if  she  can  refrain 
from  laughing,  she  is  an  "angel."  Mother  and  youngest  child 
now  hide,  and  "angels"  and  "devils"  search  for  them.  The 
side  which  gets  possession  of  the  child  forces  those  of  the 
other  group  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

For  additional  German  variants,  see  Bohme,  p.  539,  No,  339; 
Lewalter  and  Schlager,  p.  78,  No.  249;  Handelmann,  p.  56.  For 
Swiss  forms,  see  Rochholz,  p.  436,  No.  57;  Ziiricher,  Kinderlied 
und  Kinderspiel  im  Kanton  Bern,  p.  126.  Mannhardt  contends 
that  the  game  is  a  remnant  of  a  primitive  religious  rite  and  that 
"Frau  Rose"  represents  a  goddess  to  whom  women  formerly 
prayed  when  desirous  of  having  children.  He  interprets  the 
struggle  concluding  the  game  (usually  a  tug-of-war)  as  a  contest 
between  the  living  and  the  souls  of  the  dead.  [See  W.  Mannhardt, 
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"Kinderreime  und  Kinderspiele  aus  Mahren,"  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Mythologie,  IV  (1859),  354flf.;  Germanische  Mythen,  pp.  273-321]. 
For  other  descriptions  o£  this  game,  see  Newell,  pp.  213,  257 
(Birds) ;  Bernoni,  p.  51  (/  Colori) ;  Maspons  y  Labros,  p.  91 ;  Mar- 
tinez, fuegos,  p.  131  (La  Cinta) ;  Hunt  and  Cain,  pp.  84-85 
(Cuban),  162-63  (Mexican);  Bohme,  p.  663,  No.  605  {Gartner- 
spiel  or  Blumen  verkaujen);  Gomme,  I,  8  (Angel  and  Devil); 
Wieand,  p.  4. 
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[Oklahoma] 

Any  number  of  players  can  participate  in  this  game. 
One  boy  gets  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  ground; 
a  second  player  holds  the  former's  coat  tail  with  one  hand  and 
his  own  cap  with  the  other.  The  remaining  players,  who 
have  formed  a  circle  about  the  pair,  try  to  hit  the  kneeling 
boy  with  their  caps  without  being  hit  by  the  boy  who  is 
guarding  and  who  must  not  release  his  hold.  If  one  of  the 
players  in  the  circle  is  hit,  he  must  then  take  the  place  of  the 
one  who  is  kneeling  on  the  ground. 

There  are  a  number  of  games  similar  to  this;  note,  for 
example,  the  Hungarian  Kdtdfekecs\e  (Lajos,  p.  97).  Equip- 
ment for  playing  this  form  consists  of  a  small  bit  of  wood  for 
each  of  the  players  (any  number  can  take  part)  and  a  stick 
about  two  feet  in  length,  with  a  stout  cord  tied  to  one  end 
of  it.  First,  it  must  be  decided  which  of  the  players  is  to  be 
the  guard.  One  boy  picks  up  all  the  bits  of  wood  and,  with 
a  big  swing,  throws  them  behind  him.  Then  he  walks  slowly 
backward  until  he  reaches  them.  The  owner  of  the  piece  upon 
which  he  steps  first  must  act  as  guard.  The  stick  to  which  the 
cord  is  attached  is  now  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  all  the  bits 
of  wood  are  piled  around  it.  Now  the  guard  takes  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  string  and  pulls  it  out  to  its  full  length.  Then  he 
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calls,  "The  little  halter  is  free!"  and  the  others  begin  stealing 
the  pieces  of  wood.  The  guard  tries  to  touch  one  of  the  other 
players  with  his  foot  without  releasing  his  hold  on  the  string. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  player  touched  must  exchange  places  with 
him. 

Sometimes  the  other  players  succeed  in  stealing  all  the 
sticks.  When  this  happens,  the  guard  has  to  put  his  hat  down 
at  the  base  of  the  long  stick.  If  this  too  is  stolen,  then  he  puts 
down  his  coat,  and  so  on.  When  he  does  not  wish  to  risk  any 
more  clothing,  they  play  what  they  call  "little  judge"  with 
him.  All  stand  with  their  legs  spread  apart,  and  he  crawls 
between  them  on  hands  and  knees,  each  of  the  other  players 
spanking  him  as  he  goes  through.  Then  a  new  guard  is  chosen, 
as  at  the  beginning. 

Cf.  also  the  first  part  of  the  following  Hungarian  game, 
Bardikortizes.  This  is  a  favorite  with  small  boys  herding  cattle 
in  the  spring.  A  whip  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  each  boy 
places  a  piece  of  his  clothing  at  the  base  of  it.  The  "farmer," 
chosen  by  lot,  takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  lash,  and  all  the 
others  walk  around  him  in  a  circle,  asking,  "Are  the  bdrdi 
(  ?)  pears  ripe.r*"  The  dialogue  continues  thus: 

They  are  just  beginning  to  be  yellow. 

Are  the  bdrdi  pears  ripe? 

They  are  just  yellowing. 

Are  the  bdrdi  pears  ripe? 

They  are  just  reddening  a  bit. 

Are  the  bdrdi  pears  ripe? 

They  are  ripening. 

Are  the  bdrdi  pears  ripe? 

They  are  ripel 

Then  each  boy  snatches  his  article  of  clothing  and  runs  away. 
The  "farmer,"  who  is  not  permitted  to  let  go  of  the  string,  hits 
one  of  them  with  something  (his  hat,  for  instance).  The 
player  struck  becomes  the  "bull,"  which  the  "farmer"  sells  in 
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the  next  part  of  the  game.  This  variant  was  collected  in  Kolozs 
County,  Transylvania,  in  1947. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  a  parallel  to  this  game 
in  the  ballad  "Jock  the  Leg"  (Child,  No.  282). 

See  Gomme,  I,  12-13  (Badger  the  Bear);  Hunt  and  Cain,  p. 
88  (a  Danish  version) ;  Ruiz,  pp.  58-59  (El  Oso) ;  Rochholz,  p. 
445,  No.  67;  GusMuths,  p.  272.  A  German  name  is  Teufel  an  der 
Kette. 
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Att  drdga  Hauf{  {see  Pulling  Swag)  175 

Att  sla  Basken  {see  Squat  Tag)  65 

Att  Svdnga  {see  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist)  174 

Auld  Grannie  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 
Aunt  Dinah's  Dead  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)         32,  33 
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Aunty  Over  (^see  Anthony  Over)  84 

Babylon  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 

Badger  the  Bear  {see  Watchdog)  185 

Balderone  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  14 

Balderune  {see  Blindman's  BufI)  14 

Balls  and  Bonnets  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 
Banbury  Cross  {see  Molly  Bright)                                          ^        53 

Banosha  Bendeshesha  {see  Red  Rover)  171 
Bardikortizes  {see  Watchdog)                                                  184-85 

Barley  Bridge  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 

Barney  Bridge  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 
Barnyard  Chorus                                                                    121-22 

Barnyard  Music  {see  Barnyard  Chorus)  122 

Barra  Manteiga  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

Barrera  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  46 

Bars  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

Batimchen  wechsel  dich  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  96 

Bear  in  the  Pit  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

Beat  the  Pig  {see  Tippy)  161 

Beckon  {see  Sheep  in  My  Pen)  42 

Beds  {see  Hopscotch)  113 

Bethlehem  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 

Billy  Blind  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

Bird,  Beast,  or  Fish  34~35 

Bird  Fly,  Horse  Fly  {see  Feathers)  25 

Birds  {see  Colors)  183 

Birds  Fly  {see  Feathers)  24 

Bi'u  {see  Tug-of-War)  177 

Bizr-el-Mish-Mish  {see  Jacks)  140 

Biz  Zowaia  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Black  and  Blue  55 

Black  Man  56 

Blankie  Lie  Low  50 

Blind  Bucky  Davy  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

Blinde  Eule  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

Blinde  Kuh  {see  Blindman's  Buflf)  12,  16 

Blindemannetje  {see  Blindman's  BufI)  15 

Blinde-Momme  {see  Blindman's  BufI)  12 
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Blindman's  Buff  12-16 

Blowout  ioi 

Blumen  ver\aufen  {see  Colors)  183 

Bly-basf{en  (see  Iron  Tag)  66 

BocI{e-horn  {see  Feathers)  25 

Bock^sprung  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Bonnety  {see  Poison)  34,  86 

Breaking  Through  the  Fence  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

Broom-Stick  {see  Pulling  Swag)  175 

Buan-Buan  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Bull  in  the  Ring  i7i~73 

Bull  Jump  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  117 

Bull  Pen  82-83 

Bunny  in  the  Hole  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 

Burly  Whush  {see  Anthony  Over)  84 

Burslem  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 

Butter wie gen  {see  Weighing)  166 

Cache-Cache  {see  I-Spy)  46 

Capture  the  Flag  69-70 
Carrying  the  Queen  a  Letter  {see  Introducing  to  the  King 

and  Queen)  121 

Cat  and  Mouse  61-63 

Cat  and  Rat  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 

Ceapan  Togail  {see  Pulling  Swag)  175 

Chalk  the  Walk  40 

Change  All  Corners  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Chapifou  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  15 

Cheval-fondu  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Chickamy  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  76 

Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow  71—76 

Chickens  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  74 

Chic\we\we  {see  Crack  the  Whip)  169 

Chinese  Tag  63—64 

Chop  the  Poplar  135 

Chucks  {see  Jacks)  141 

Circle  Base  61 

Circle  o£  Heels  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

Clap  In,  Clap  Out  154 
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Cligne-musette  {see  I-Spy)  46 

Closing  Squares  {see  Squares)  130 

Clubfist  29-31 

Cock-fight  {see  Rooster  Fighting)  171 

Colin-maillard  {see  BHndman's  Buff)  12 
Colors                                                                                       180-83 

Comadre,  dame  Lumbre  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Correr  la  Rata  {see  Ring  on  a  String)  20 

Covalera  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  43 

Cracks  and  Squares  {see  Poison)  34 

Crack  the  Whip  169 

Cross  Questions  and  Silly  Answers  37 

Cross  Tag  66 

Cuatro  Cantones  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Daddy  Red-Cap  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  26 

Dar  la  Piedra  {see  Thimble)  11 

Das  lange  Ross  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Das  Paradiesspiel  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Das  Steinchenspiel  {see  Hopscotch)  138 

Da-yuh-sah-yeh-huh  {see  Mumblepeg)  144 

De-aPaitd  {seeT\\\vch\c)  11 

De-a  Pisica  si  scaracele  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 

De-a  Ptiia-Gaia  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  73 

De-a  ulcicutele  {see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  95 

De-a  Vati  Ascuns  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  44 

Der  Abt  von  St.  Gallen  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  28 

Der  Kreisel  {see  Tops)  151 

Dibs  {see  Jacks)  141 

DielJ^ystinda  {see  Tug-of-War)  177 

Die  stummen  Arbeiter  {see  Lemonade)  6 

Dima  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Dinging  the  Bonnets  {see  Poison)  34 

Dish-a-loof  {see  Eleven  Up)  180 

Djanakjagh  {see  Jacks)  139 

Doldor-spel  {see  Ring  on  a  String)  20 

Dra  stic^a  {see  Pulling  Swag)  175 

Dridden  {see  Three  Deep)  95 

Drop  the  Handkerchief  9i~93 
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Duck  in  the  Hole  (see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Duck  on  the  Rock  136 

Ducks  Fly  (see  Feathers)  24 

Dumb  Motions  (see  Lemonade)  6 

Dumb  Trades  (see  Lemonade)  4 
Eagle  Catch  the  Chicks  (see  Chickamy  Chickamy 

Craney  Crow)  76 

Eagles  (see  Leapfrog)  104 

effen  onde  one-Qen  (see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Eggs  in  a  Bush  (see  Hul  Gul)  9 

Eisen  anf assert  (see  Iron  Tag)  66 

Eisenzech  (see  Iron  Tag)  66 

Eisenziggi  (see  Iron  Tag)  66 

El  Aeroplano  (see  Hopscotch)  112 

El  Burro  Corrido  (see  Leapfrog)  105 

El  Correo  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

El  Dedal  (see  I-Spy)  46 

El  Esconder  (see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

El  Escondite  (see  Hide  and  Seek)  45~46 
Eleven  Up                                                                                 179-80 

El  Fichilingo  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  28 

El  Gato  y  el  Raton  (see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 

El  Huerto  Florido  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

El  Lobo  (see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  74 

El  Many  a  (see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

El  Marro  Chazo  (see  Prison  Base)  58 

El  Oso  (see  Watchdog)  185 

El  Peregrino  (see  Hopscotch)  115 

El  Piigarcillo  (see  Hopscotch)  112 

El  Rescate  (see  Prison  Base)  58 

El  Toro  Ensogado  (see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  172 

El  Trompo  (see  Tops)  151 

Eluwandile  (see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  75 

Esconder  el  Fajo  (see  Hide  the  Belt)  40 

Esh-Khaghoog  (see  Leapfrog)  106 

Even  of  oneven  (see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Ezele-springen  (see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Falach  Fead  (see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 
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Fangsteine  {see  Jacks)  138 

Farmyard  Chorus  {see  Barnyard  Chorus)  122 

Paul  Ei  {see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  91 

Feathers  24-25 

Ficha  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

Figs  and  Raisins  {see  Run,  Good  Sheep,  Run)  41 

Fion  (/e<?  Leapfrog)  105 

Fire,  Air,  and  Water  {see  Bird,  Beast,  or  Fish)  35 

Fisherman  {see  Link  Tag)  67 

Fish  Net  {see  Link  Tag)  69 

Fivestones  {see  Jacks)  141 

Fly  Away,  Jack  {see  Jack  and  Jim)  167 

Flying  Dutchman  95 

Follow  the  Leader  169-70 

Foot  and  Over  {see  One  and  Over)  107 

Forcing  the  City  Gates  {see  Red  Rover)  171 

Fourteen,  Stand  Still  19 

Fox  77 

Fox  and  Geese  54~55 

Fox  and  Hen  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

Fox  and  Hounds  {see  Fox)  77 

Fox  in  the  Morning  {see  Fox  in  the  Wall)  78 

Fox  IN  THE  Wall  77~78 

French  Touch  {see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

Frio  o  Caliente  {see  I-Spy)  47 

Fui  a  Cadiz  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  100 

Gander  and  Fox  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  75 

Gdnsemarsch  {see  Follow  the  Leader)  170 

Gartnerspiel  {see  Colors)  181 

Gatta  cecata  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

Gegoudge  {see  Odd  or  Even)  8 

Gerad  oder  Ungerad  {see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Ghop  Bazi  {see  Jacks)  139 

Ghummaida  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  16 

Gipsy  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

Give  Me  a  Nail  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Gled-Wylie  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

Godmother  Anne  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  96 
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Going  to  Grandma's  36-37 

Golden  Ring  {see  Thimble)  10 

Goldsmith  {see  Thimble)  10 

Gomumari  {see  Konig)  88 

Gospodicna,  \oli\o  je  itra?  {see  Steps)  164 
Gospod  kjipucin  je  cepico  zgubil  {see  The  Priest  Has 

Lost  His  Cap)  28 

Grace  167 
Grandmother  Humbum  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32,  33 

Grem  v  les  {see  Just  Like  Me)  122 

Grutz  {see  Keep  Ball)  83 

Haasje-over  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Hagd  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

Hailey  Over  {see  Anthony  Over)  84 

Hairy  My  Bossie  {see  Jack  in  the  Bush)  9 

Haley  Over  {see  Anthony  Over)  84 

Hammelsprung  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

HandjeJ{lap  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  13 

Hang  Tag  {see  Wood  Tag)  65 

Hang  the  Butcher  132 

Hap  the  Beds  {see  Hopscotch)  113 

Hard  Knuckles  {see  Eleven  Up)  180 

Hare  and  Hounds  {see  Fox)  77 

Hat  Ball  84-86 

Hats  in  Holes  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 
Have  You  Seen  My  Hat  ?  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)       28 

Hawk  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

Heart  and  Bell  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  172 

Heja,  Heja  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  72 
Hen  and  Chickens  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 
Hen  and  Wildcat  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)      76 

Here  I  Bake  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

Hickety-hackety  {see  Hopscotch)  113 

Hide  and  Seek  42-45 

Hide  the  Belt  39-40 

Hide  the  Button  {see  I-Spy)  46 

Himmel  und  Holle  {see  Hopscotch)  1 12 

Hintsje  bilizze  {see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  93 
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Hiss  and  Clap  (see  Clap  In,  Clap  Out) 

154 

Ho-Go  (see  Hul  Gul) 

8 

Hogy  a  Ka^as  (see  Drop  the  Handkerchief) 

94 

Hoist  the  Green  Sail  (see  Run,  Good  Sheep,  Run) 

41 

Hoodman  Blind  (see  Blindman's  Buff) 

12 

Hop-crease  (see  Hopscotch) 

113 

Hopscore  (see  Hopscotch) 

113 

Hopscotch 

107-15 

Horns  (see  Feathers) 

24 

Hot  Bread  (see  Hat  Ball) 

86 

Hot  or  Cold  (see  I-Spy) 

47 

Hot  Pies  (see  One  and  Over) 

107 

How  Many  Eggs  in  the  Bush  ?  (see  Hul  Gul) 

8 

Hucklebones  (see  Jacks) 

141 

Huckle-Buckle  Beanstalk  (see  I-Spy) 

46 

Hul  Gul 

8-9 

Hunt  the  Thimble  (see  I-Spy) 

46 

I  Ate  (Eight)  It 

123 

I  Carry  Fire  (see  Drop  the  Handkerchief) 

91 

Ich  au  (see  I  Ate  It) 

123 

/  Colori  (see  Colors) 

183 

Indian  Ball 

80-81 

Infurnba  (see  Thimble) 

II 

Inititaion 

123-24 

Inshingwa  (see  Tops) 

151 

Intafu  (see  Keep  Ball) 

83 

Introducing  to  the  King  and  Queen 

121 

Iring-Iring  (see  Drop  the  Handkerchief) 

92 

Iron  Tag 

66-67 

Ir  un  kas  (see  Cat  and  Mouse) 

(^l 

Ishi  Ken  (see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors) 

17 

I-Spy 

46-47 

I  Touch  Wood  (see  Wood  Tag) 

(>(i 

lutambo  Iwa  ngomhe  (see  Bull  in  the  Ring) 

173 

ivi  haramndo  (see  Tug-of-War) 

177 

Jack  and  Jim 

166-67 

Jack  in  the  Box 

36 

Jack  in  the  Bush 

9 
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Jack,  Where  Are  You  ?  (see  Jacob  and  Rachel)  69 
Jacks                                                                                          136—42 

Jackysteauns  (see  Jacks)  141 

Jacob  and  Rachel  69 

]a\ob,  wo  bist  du?  (see  Jacob  and  Rachel)  69 

fang-^eng-poi  (see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  18 

]an-J{em-po  (see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  18 

] an-\en-tobi  (see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  18 

Japanese  Tag  (see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

]ern-bas\en  (see  Iron  Tag)  67 

Jeux  des  quatre  coins  (see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

]ogo  do  Caracol  (see  Hopscotch)  112 

Johnny  Miller  (see  Lemonade)  7 
Johnny  ON  THE  Pony                                                                116-18 

jouer  a  coupe-tete  (see  Leapfrog)  106 

iJuanita,  donde  estas?  (see  Jacob  and  Rachel)  69 

Juego  de  las  chinas  (see  Jacks)  141 

fuego  de  Prenda  (see  The  Priest  Hast  Lost  His  Cap)  28 
Jumping  THE  Rope                                                                     118-19 

Juntate  con  dos  (see  Three  Deep)  95 

Justicias  y  Ladrones  (see  Prison  Base)  58 
Just  Like  Me                                                                            122-23 

KaiWi  linnut  lentdvdt  (see  Feathers)  24 

Kambegith]{tiri  (see  Hopscotch)  113 

Kambexin\thi  (see  Hopscotch)  113 

Kapitang  BaJ{od  (see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

Kappenspiel  (see  Hat  Ball)  85 

Kauran  sydtto  (see  Blindman's  Buff)  13 

Kawat-Kawat  (see  Steal  Sticks)  70 

Kdo  se  bo  zasmejal  (see  Clubfist)  30,  31 

Keep  Away  (see  Keep  Ball)  83 

Keep  Ball  83 

Ke\ivar  (see  Hat  Ball)  85 

Khubby  mu\hzina\  (see  Thimble)  11 

Kick  the  Can  M~^ 

King  (see  Red  Rover)  170 
King  and  Queen  (see  Introducing  to  the  King  and  Queen)      121 

King  and  Queen  of  Cantelon  (see  Molly  Bright)  53 
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King,  King,  Come  Along  (see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

King  Plaster  Palacey  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  28 

King's  Cupboard  {see  Clubfist)  31 

King  Stick  i57""58 

Ki-no-a  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Kitar  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

Kitsune  Ken  {see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  17-18 

Klappe  Hynde  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  13 

Koim  Bazi  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  44 

KoNiG  86-88 

Kon-tjil  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

Koruru  {see  Jacks)  141 

Kdtdfe}{ecsf{e  {see  Watchdog)  183 

Kreisel  schlagen  {see  Tops)  150 

Kubvhe  {see  Thimble)  11 

Kugelspiel  {see  Lag  Marbles)  146 

KulJ^a  {see  Lag  Marbles)  146 

La  Barra  {see  Prison  Base)  57,  59 

La  Candelita  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  97,  98 

La  Cinta  {see  Colors)  183 

La  Escalera  de  Caracal  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

La  Gallina  Ciega  {see  Blindman's  BufI)  135 1 5 

Lag  Marbles  144-46 

La  main  chaude  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  14 

Lame  Foot  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Lame  Fox  {see  Link  Tag)  68 

Lamme-pootje  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  13 

Langadi  {see  Link  Tag)  67 

la-ni  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

La  Peregrina  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

La  Pierre  sur  la  Main  {see  Jacks)  141 

La  Semana  {see  Yio^scotch)  112 

Las  Chinas  {see  Jacks)  141 

Las  Esquinas  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

Las  Estatuas  {see  Red  Light)  36 

Las  Flores  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  28 

Las  Hierbas  {see  Feathers)  25 
Leapfrog                                                                                 103-106 
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Le  Corbillon  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  28 

Ledge  Ball  89 

Le  frappemain  {see  Blindman's  Buflf)  14 

Lembelembe  {see  Follow  the  Leader)  170 

Lemonade  4-5 

Le  petit  Tonneau  {see  Thimble)  11 

Les  Metiers  {see  Lemonade)  6 

Les  Osselets  {see  Jacks)  141 

Leti,  Lett  {see  Feathers)  25 

Limbdi-Pipali  {see  Wood  Tag)  65 

Link  Tag  67-69 

Little  Wolf  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  75 

Longback  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Long  Don\ey  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Los  Abanicos  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  33 

Los  Colores  {see  Colors)  181 

Los  Encantados  {see  Prison  Base)  59 

Los  Oficios  Mud  OS  {see  Lemonade)  5 

Lucha  de  Cable  {see  Tug-o£-War)  177 

Mac\a  in  Mis  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 

Madinchy  {see  Odd  or  Even)  8 

Ma  ka  {see  Just  Like  Me)  123 

Making  Nuns  {see  Introducing  to  the  King  and  Queen)  121 
Marble  Golf  i35~36 
Marching  to  Jerusalem                                                          98-100 

Masop  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Master  and  Boy  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

Mauer  Blumchen  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  100 

May  I  ?  {see  Steps)  164 

Mesmerizing  125 

Mikjtowua  {see  Jacks)  141 

Miley  Bright  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 

Mineral,  Animal,  or  Vegetable  {see  Bird,  Beast,  or  Fish)  35 

Mister  Pinot  {see  Simon  Says  "Wigwag")  26 

Mixed  Trades  {see  Lemonade)  4 

MdcJ{eles  oder  NicJ{€les  {see  Sooey)  160 

Mo-li-\o-seng  {see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  18 

Molly  Bride  {see  Molly  Bright)  53 
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Molly  Bright  52~53 

Monday,  Tuesday  (see  Hat  Ball)  86 

Monty-kitty  (see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  117 

Mosca  {see  Blindman's  BuflE)  12 

Mother  McGee  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32,  33 
Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  Boils  Over  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy 

Craney  Crow)  71 

Mount  the  Tin  {see  Kick  the  Can)  48 

Move  Up  81-82 

Mrs.  Macpherson's  Ring  {see  Thimble)  11 

Mrucze\  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  14 

Miihlenspiel  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

MuMBLEPEG  142^44 

Mumblety-Peg  {see  Mumblepeg)  144 

Mushi  Ken  {see  Stone,  Paper,  Scissors)  17 

Musical  Chairs  igo-igi 
My  Mamma  Sent  Me  to  You  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32 

My  Master  Sent  Me  to  You  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)    32 

Nacht  oder  Tag  {see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Names  180 

Napoleonsprung  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Nations  {see  Hat  Ball)  85 

Neighbor,  Lend  Me  Your  Hatchet  175 

New  Orleans  {see  Lemonade)  4 

New  Orleans  Tag  {see  Lemonade)  4 

New  Squat  {see  Kick  the  Can)  48 

New  York  {see  Lemonade)  4 

Nine  Men's  Morris  {see  Tick  Tack  Toe)  131 

Nipsy  {see  Tippy)  162 

Noses  155 

Noughts  and  Crosses  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  131 

Noughts  and  X's  128-29 

Obair  na  Sgeine  {see  Mumblepeg)  144 

Ochs  am  Berg  {see  Red  Light)  35~36 

Odd  or  Even  7-8 

O'Grady  {see  Simon  Says  "Wigwag")  25 

Old  Cranny  Crow  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)      71 

Old  Dame  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)                   71 
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Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble  32"~33 

Old  Uncle  Tom  {^see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

Old  Witch  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  71 

O'Leary  {see  Konig)  88 
One  and  Over                                                                         106-107 

Open  the  Door  to  the  Poor  Hawk  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

0-tedama  {see  Jacks)  138 

Ottey  irattey  {see  Odd  or  Even)  8 

Owal  Howa  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Paar  of  onpaar  {see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Pantoffel  suchen  {see  Ring  on  a  String)  20 

Parcel  Post  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  100 
Parson's  Mare  Has  Gone  A-missing  {see  The  Priest  Has 

Lost  His  Cap)  27 

far  vel  impar  {see  Odd  or  Even)  7 

Paso  de  Gigantes  {see  Steps)  164 

Pease  Porridge  Hot  {see  Chop  the  Poplar)  135 

Pease  and  Groats  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 

Peaver  {see  Hopscotch)  113 

Pedir  Candela  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

pe-epe-e\ua  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Peerd-in-de-Lucht  {see  Run,  Good  Sheep,  Run)  41 

Peg-fiched  {see  King  Stick)  157 

Peggy  {see  Tippy)  162 

pentelitha  {see  Jacks)  138 

Peter  and  Paul  {see  Jack  and  Jim)  167 

Petjeball  {see  Hat  Ball)  85 

petti\it  tan  {see  Jacks)  141 

Piep  Maus  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

Piggie  Move  Up  {see  Move  Up)  82 

Pig  in  the  Hole  {see  Sooey)  160 

Pi\  i  Hone  {see  Blindman's  Buflf)  13 

Pi\o  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Pillow  155 

Pime  siW  {see  Blindman's  Buflf)  13 

Pinche  {see  Jacks)  141 

Piso  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

Please  We've  Come  to  Learn  a  Trade  {see  Lemonade)  4 
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Pofoce\  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  44 

Poison  34 

Poison  Circle  {see  Poison)  34 

Poison  Snake  {see  Poison)  34 

Poison  Spot  {see  Poison)  34 

Poison  Tag  {see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

Poker  124-25 

Pom  Pom  Pullaway  76 

Poor  Pussy  26 

Vopo\a\hagh  {see  Odd  or  Even)  7-8 

Port  the  Helm  {see  Crack  the  Whip)  169 

POSTOFFICE  i54~55 

Potuiemo  v  Jeruzalem  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  99 

Press  Gang  {see  Link  Tag)  69 

Preta  nzino  {see  Thimble)  11 

Pretty  Girls'  Station  {see  Lemonade)  7 

Priest  of  the  Parish  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap  26 

Prince  of  Paris  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  26 

Prison  Base  56~59 

Prisoner's  Bars  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

Prove  It  {see  Steps)  164 

Prstan  deliti  {see  Thimble)  11 

Ptice  f(rasti  {see  Colors)  181 

Pulling  Sw^ag  175 

Pumpen  {see  Weighing)  166 

PUNCHBOARD  20 

Puss,  I  Want  Your  Corner  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  96 

Pussy  Wants  a  Corner  96-98 

Quantu  lanzi  {see  Hul  Gul)  9 

Queen  Dido  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32,  33 
Queen  Dido  Is  Dead  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32,  33 
Queen  of  Sheba  {see  Introducing  to  the  King  and  Queen)         121 

Rattlesnake  {see  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist)  174 

Razbojni\i  in  zandarji  {see  Prison  Base)  59 

Red  Light  35~36 

Red  Rover  170-71 

Reise  nach  Jerusalem  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  99 

Release  {see  Prison  Base)  60 
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Retenido  {see  Hat  Ball)  85,  86 

Riding  the  Broncho  {see  Johnny  on  the  Pony)  118 

Ringers  147 

Ring  on  a  String  19-20 

Ringlein  an  der  Schnur  {see  Ring  on  a  String)  19 

Ring  Tag  {see  Fox  and  Geese)  55 

Rockety  Row  {see  Weighing)  166 

Roley  Holey  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 

Roly  Poly  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 

Rooster  Fighting  171 

Rota  de  It  cauce  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring)  173 

Rotation  {see  Move  Up)  82 

Rounds  81 

Round  Tag  {see  Three  Deep)  95 

Run,  Good  Sheep,  Run  40-41 

Rys\a  Fasten  {see  Postoffice)  155 

Sail  the  Ship  165 

Sdlvese  quien  pueda  {see  Blowout)  lOi 

Sam  ](i  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

Samonoge  igre  {see  Hopscotch)  114 

Santa]{ukadi  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Sarvisilla  {see  Feathers)  24 

Sauball  {see  Sooey)  160 

Saute-mouton  {see  Leapfrog)  106 

Schnell\ugeln  {see  Lag  Marbles)  146 

Schtechje  Spiele  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Scissors  124 

Scotch-hoppers  {see  Hopscotch)  115 
Searching  for  the  Needle  {see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney 

Crow)  71 

Ser  deqelim  {see  Blindman's  BuflE)  14 

Seuleucha  {see  Hopscotch)  115 

Shahh  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

Sheep  in  My  Pen  42 

Shinny  158-59 

Ship,  Captain,  and  Crew  132-33 

Simon  Says  {see  Simon  Says  "Wigwag")  25 

Simon  Says  "Wigwag"  25-26 
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Sintd\  {see  Jacks) 

141 

S\arjice  brusiti  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner) 

97 

S KELLY 

115-16 

S^rwanja  {see  Hide  and  Seek) 

44 

Skrivati  se  {see  Hide  and  Seek) 

44 

Slepa  mis  {see  Blindman's  Buff) 

16 

Snake  in  the  Grass  {see  Jack  in  the  Bush) 

9 

Snatch  Ball  {see  Steal  the  Bacon) 

60 

Sock 

21 

SOOEY 

159-60 

Sore-Spot  Tag  {see  Chinese  Tag) 

64 

Sow-in-the-Kirk  {see  Sooey) 

160 

Spdna  \yr\a  {see  Blindman's  Buff) 

13 

Spanish  Fly  {see  Leapfrog) 

106 

Spdnna  {see  BHndman's  Buff) 

13 

Spin  the  Bottle  {see  Spin  the  Plate) 

32 

Spin  the  Plate 

32 

Spin  the  Platter  {see  Spin  the  Plate) 

32 

Spin  the  Trencher  {see  Spin  the  Plate) 

32 

Spitzeln  {see  Mumblepeg) 

144 

Spud  {see  Hat  Ball) 

86 

Squares 

129-30 

Squat  Tag 

64 

Statues 

167 

Steal  Sticks 

70 

Steal  the  Bacon 

59-60 

Steps 

164 

Steps  and  Statues  {see  Red  Light) 

36 

Sticks  {see  Lemonade) 

5-6 

Stienne  mia  cortina  {see  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist) 

174 

Still  Water  {see  Red  Light) 

36 

Stocf{  und  Blocks  {see  Noughts  and  X's) 

129 

Stone,  Paper,  Scissors 

17-18 

Stool  Ball  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner) 

98 

Strip'Strap'Strul  {see  Noughts  and  X's) 

129 

strobilis  {see  Tops) 

150 

strombos  {see  Tops) 

150 

Suh\  'pa  \hit  {see  Bull  in  the  Ring) 

172-73 
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Sun  Sun  de  la  Carabela  {see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  92 

Svinjo  uganjati  {see  Sooey)  160 

Sweer  Tree  {see  PuUing  Swag)  175 

Sweet- Wine  Vineyard  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  62 

Tagudn  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Taia-ya-taia  {see  Chinese  Tag)  64 

Taina  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  46 

Ta\ip-Silem  {see  Bhndman's  Buff)  16 

Tap-on-the-Back  48-50 

Tap-on-the-Icebox  {see  Tap-on-the-Back)  49 

Tappy-Hi-Spy  {see  Tap-on-the-Back)  49 

Tappy-on-the-Icebox  {see  Tap-on-the-Back)  49 

Tatto  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

Taupunipuni  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Tdu-slatre  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  95 

Tedama  {see  Jacks)  138 

Tehtnica  {see  Weighing)  166 

Teufel  an  der  Kette  {see  Watchdog)  185 

Texas  Square  147—48 

Thappo  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

The  Afflicted  {see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  32,  33 

The  Bell  {see  Hopscotch)  113 

The  Belt  {see  Three  Deep)  95 

The  Boiler  Burst  {see  Blowout)  loi 

The  Dumbies'  Trade  {see  Lemonade)  4 

The  Farmer  and  the  Goat  {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  62 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Sheba  {see  Introducing  to  the 

King  and  Queen)  121 

The  Ocean  Is  Stormy  {see  Marching  to  Jerusalem)  100 

The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap  26-28 
The  Secretary  {see  Where  You  Are,  Who  You're  With, 

What  You're  Doing)  176 

The  Slaves  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

The  Snail  {see  Hopscotch)  1 12-13 

The  Sun  Rises  125-26 

The  Twelve  Stones  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  129 

The  Wandering  Dollar  {see  Ring  on  a  String)  20 
The  Wee  Wee  Man  with  the  Red  Red  Coat  {see  Three  Deep)    95 
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The  Witch  (see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow) 

75 

Thimble 

9-11 

Thimble  in  Sight  (see  I-Spy) 

47 

Three  Deep 

93-95 

Throw  the  Wicket 

48 

Thunder  (see  Marching  to  Jerusalem) 

99 

Thus  Says  the  Grand  Mufti  (see  Simon  Says 

"Wigwag") 

25 

Tick  Tack  Toe 

130-32 

Ticky  Touchwood  (see  Wood  Tag) 

66 

Tickley  Tickley  Over  (see  Anthony  Over) 

84 

Tig  and  Relieve  (see  Cross  Tag) 

66 

Tintarella  (see  Sail  the  Ship) 

165 

Tin  Tin 

23 

Tip-cat  (see  Tippy) 

160-62 

Tippy 

160-62 

Toccaferro  (see  Iron  Tag) 

66 

Tops 

149-51 

Trd-bas\en  (see  Wood  Tag) 

66 

Trades  (see  Lemonade) 

4 

Travo  Luongo  (see  Leapfrog) 

105 

Tree  Toad  (see  Wood  Tag) 

65 

Trick  of  the  Tongs  (see  Poker) 

125 

Tripp,  trapp,  trull  (see  Tick  Tack  Toe) 

132 

trochus  (see  Tops) 

150 

Truckle  the  Trencher  (see  Spin  the  Plate) 

32 

Truth  or  Consequences 

37 

Tsatgerdan  (see  Leapfrog) 

106 

Tsayda\hagh  (see  Leapfrog) 

104 

Tug-of-War 

176-77 

turbo  (see  Tops) 

150 

Turn  Tag  (see  Cross  Tag) 

66 

Turn  Trencher  (see  Spin  the  Plate) 

32 

TutuJ{ai  (see  Jacks) 

141 

Twelve  O'Clock,  Midnight  (see  Chickamy  ' 

Chickamy 

Craney  Crow) 

76 

Twist  Tobacco,  Twist 

174 

Tzamoyannis  (see  Blindman's  Buff) 

14 

Uthali  (see  Squat  Tag) 

64 
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Vaga  Salt  (see  Weighing)  i66 

van  steentje  veerder  {see  One  and  Over)  io6 

Veo,  Veo  (see  I-Spy)  46 

Verstoppertje  (see  Hide  and  Seek)  45 

Viola  (see  One  and  Over)  107 

Vleesch-op-den-disch  (see  Blindman's  Buff)  13 

Vodnja\  (see  Weighing)  166 

Vuelan,  Vuelan  (see  Feathers)  25 

Wdc\elraten  (see  Hul  Gul)  9 

Wade  the  Swamp  i53~54 

Washers  148-49 

Watchdog  183-85 

Weigh  the  Butter  (see  Weighing)  166 

Weighing  165-66 
Where  You  Are,  Who  You're  With,  What  You're  Doing      176 

Whose  Hat  ?  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

Who,  Sir?  Me,  Sir?  28 

Wiggle -Waggle  (see  Simon  Says  "Wigwag")  25 

Wild  Geese  (see  Chickamy  Chickamy  Craney  Crow)  75 

Willi  am-a-Trimbletoe  177-79 

Wind  Up  the  Bush  Faggot  (see  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist)  174 

Wind  Up  the  Faggot  (see  Twist  Tobacco,  Twist)  174 

Wink  153 

Wink  'Em  (see  Wink)  153 

Witch  in  the  Jar  (see  Prison  Base)  58 

Wolf  Over  the  Ridge  53 

Wood  Tag  65-66 

Working  By  the  Day  (see  Old  Mother  Hobble-Gobble)  33 

Wring  the  Dishrag  164-65 

Yankee  Hi-Lo  39 

Zooveel  af,  Zooveel  bij  (see  Jack  in  the  Bush)  9 

To  daxTvXidaKL    (see  Thimble)  11 

To  KpivaKi  (see  Thimble)  11 

To  )U7rtf  (see  Blindman's  Buflf)  13 

To  b'evTpo  fj  17  uriKicL  (see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

To  \ovpl    (see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  91 

To  Xou/cdro  (see  Drop  the  Handkerchief)  91 
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To  ScoSe/cdTrerpo  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  128 

TO  tpl68l  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  128 

Td  (t)V(TLa  {see  Hat  Ball)  86 

Td  TaovKoKcLKLa    {see  Three  Deep)  93 

Td  jSapeXd/cta  {see  Leapfrog)  104 

Td    (TKanvaKta  {see  Leapfrog)  104 

Ti;(/)Xojuapta  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  14 

TV(j}\o7rava    {see  Blindman's  Buff)  14 

Trerdet-Trerdei  {see  Feathers)  25 

Traifou/xe  to  kovkL  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  43 

irpiMToXLo.   {see  Leapfrog)  104 

'H  koKokvOlo.,  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

'H  fojo-rpa  {see  The  Belt)  93 

'AptTTjs-o-TTvptorrjs  {see  The  Priest  Has  Lost  His  Cap)  27 

'AfxrapL^a  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

'Apirayr]  rrjs  (rrjualas  {see  Capture  the  Flag)  70 

"Avaxpe  nov  to  KepaKi  {see  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  97 

Ot  Ka^aWes  {see  Leapfrog)  104 

'0  xox^i-os  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

'EvvtareTpo  {see  Noughts  and  X's)  128 

S/cXa/3td,  {see  Prison  Base)  57 

Srpe7rrtj'5a  {see  Tippy)  161 

aTTodtdpaaKivda  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  43 

<f)caTia  {see  Prison  Base)  57 
MeXto-cra  {see  Red  Rover)                                                        170-71 

fjLvia  xciXk^  {see  Blindman's  Buff)  12 

/cpuo-feo-TT?  (xf^  I-Spy)  47 

KpuTTTivSa  {see  Hide  and  Seek)  43 

KOT  H  MLimH  {see  Cat  and  Mice)  36 

KJIIO^H  (/<?(?  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner)  98 

KJIACCBI  {see  Hopscotch)  112 

KOmKA  H  MLiniKH   {see  Cat  and  Mouse)  63 
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